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The Sed of Rome. 2. The Wars it 
e N 
E 5 not form to our ſelves 
an Idea of the City 


built for the ſtowing and ſecuring of Plun- 
"on Es F ruits, and other Produce of 


R 
2 


of Nome, in 
its Infancy, from the Cities which ES 
| - . exiſt at this Time, unleſs W& 
have in View thoſe of the Crim Tartath, 
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dumtry. The antient Names. of the 
ch Places in Rome,” are all relative to this 
os 
The City was even without Streets, un- 
leſs we will give this Name to the Continu- 
atiomof Roads which center'd in it. The 
Houſes 2 ſtraggling, built after an irre- 
gular Manner, and very ſmall; for the In- 
habitants being always Shes at their Work, 
or in the publick Square, were very ſeldom | 
| at home. 

Romvrvs, and his Succeſſors, were en- 
gag'd in almoſt perpetual Wars with their 
Neighbours, to increaſe the Number of their 
Citizens, their Women and their Territo- 
ries, They us'd to return to the City, load- 
ed with the Spoils of conquer'd Nations; 
and theſe Spoils, which conſiſted of Wheat- | 
Sheaves and Flocks, us'd to fill 'em with 
the greateſt Joy, Such is the Origin of Tri- 
umphs, to which that City, afterwards, 
chiefly, ow'd its Grandeur. 

The Strength of the Romans was greatly 
increas'd by their Union with the Sabines, 

a ſtubborn, warlike People, 3 the 
"Lacedimonians from whom they TIES 
"Romulus copied the Form of their 108, 1 * 
"= which were fir e, and us'd 'em ever Mter- _ 
= Wards auen of the ſmall Buckler * ens : 
14 — 'n 'Platarch's Life nen, {7 lag 3 
291. | 64:7 13 * 
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he And *tis to be obſervd, that the Cireum- 

mg ſtance which chiefly raiſed the Romans to 
Sovereignty of the World, was, their a5 

5 ing aſide their on Cuſtoms as ſoon as they 

1 met with better among the People they con- 

is quer'd:; and*tis well known that they Tg 

F ſucceſſively againft all Nations. * 

85 The Reign of Nux, being ang 


CG © pacific, was very well adapted to leave the 


a Romans in their humble Condition; and had 
their Territory in that Age been leſs con- 

j̃in'd, and their Power greater, tis proba- 

We ble cheir Fortune would have been fix d for 

ir e ON 

5 Sxxrus the Son of Tiwgons; by viel: 1:6 

R ting the Chaſtity of LucxtTr1a, commit- 


4 ted a Crime which has generally drove Tk ᷑ ˙0V³ 
p © rants from the Cities they prefided over; f 
p for when once a People are en k 
ſenſible, by the Commiſſion of 5 
a Crime, of the Slavery to which they 7 b 
reduc'd; they immediately form a N en 2 
Reſolution. 11 9 

A People may ſuffer, Aer murmur- 
ing, the impoſing of new Tributes, ſince they 
are not certain but that ſome Advantage 
may accrue to themſelves, from the Diſpo- 6 
ſal of the Monies ſo levied: But when un 
Inſult is put upon them, they ate affetted * 
vith their Misfortune only; and this 1 

ravate, by affixing to it the Idea of A i 

a | the da ſamities you can Ames en 3 2 
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It muſt however be confeſs'd, that che 
Death of Lucretia, did no more than occa- 
ſion, accidentally, the Revolution which 


happen n'd; for a haughty, enterprizing, 


bold People, confin*d within Walls, muſt 
neceſſarily either ſhake off the Yoke, or ſof- 
ten the Aſperity of their Manners. 

From the Situation of Things at that 
time, this was the Reſult; Either that Rome 
ſhould change the Form of its Government, 
or continue for ever a ſmall, poor Monar- 
chy. 

Modern Hiſtory furniſhes us with a very 
remarkable Example of what happen'd at 
that time in Rome; for as Men have been 
ſenſible to the ſame Paſſions in all Ages, the 


Occaſions which give Riſe to great Revolu- | 


tions, are various, but the Cauſes are for e- 
ver the ſame. 

As HENRY VII of England 0 the 
Power of the Commons, merely to humble 
the Nobility; ſo Servius TuLLIvs enlar- 
ged the Privileges of the People, in order 
to depreſs the Senate; but the People grow- 
ing afterwards bolder, ruin'd each of the 
Monarchies under which they liv'd. 

No flattering Colours have been em- 
ploy'd, in the Picture which is left us of 
TARGuIN; his Name has not eſcap'd any 
of the Orators who declaim'd againſt Ty- 
ranny; but his Conduct before his Calami- 
ties, which? tis evident he foreſaw; his Gen- 


tleneſs 


W r en 
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tleneſs and Humanity towards the Con- 


quer'd, his Beneficence to the Soldiers, the 
Arts by which he engaged ſuch Numbers 


to endeavour at his Preſervation, the Edifi- 
ces he rais'd for the publick Uſe, his Cou- 
rage in the Field, the Conſtancy and Pati- 
ence with which he bore his Misfortunes, a 
Twenty Years War he either carried on, or 
caus'd to be carried on againſt the Romans, 
tho* depriv'd of his Kingdom, and very 
poor; theſe Things, and the Reſources he 
perpetually found, prove manifeſtly, that 
he was no'contemptible Perſon. 

The Rank or Place which Poſterity be- 
ſtows, is ſubject, as all others are, to the 
Whim and Caprice of Fortune: Woe to the 
Reputation of that Monarch who 1s oppreſ- 
ſed by a Party which after becomes the pre- 
vailing one; or who has endeavour'd to de- 
ſtroy a Prepoſſeſſion that ſurvives him. 

The Romans, after having baniſh*d their 
Kings, appointed Conſuls annually, a Cir- 
cumſtance which contributed to raiſe *em to 
ſo exalted a Pitch. In the Lives of all Princes 
there are certain- Periods of Ambition, and 
theſe are afterwards ſucceeded by other Paſ- 
ſions, and even by Indolence ; but the Com- 
monwealth being govern'd by Magiſtrates 
who were changed every Year, and who en- 
deavour'd to ſignalize themſelves in their 
Employment, in the View of obtaining new 
ones, Ambition had not a Moment to loſe. 

| B 4 Hence 
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Hence it was that theſe Magiſtrates were ever 
perſuading the Senate to ſtir up the People 
to War, and pointed out to 'em new Ene- 
mies every Day. | 

This Body (the Senate) was inclin'd e- 
nough to do this of their own Accord; for, 
being quite tir*d of the Complaints and De- 
mands of the People, they endeavour'd to 
remove the Occaſion of their Diſquiet, and 
to employ them in foreign Wars. f 

Now the common People were general- 
ly pleas'd with War, becauſe a Method had 
been found to make 1t beneficial to *em, by 
the judicious Diſtribution that was made of 
the Spoils. 

Rome being a City in which neither Trade 
nor Arts flouriſhed, the ſeveral Individuals 
had no other Way of enriching themſelves, 
but by Rapine. 

An Order and Diſcipline was therefore 
eſtabliſhed in the Way and Manner of pilla- 
ging, and this was pretty near the ſame with 
that now practiſed among the Inhabitants of 
Leſſer Tartary®, 

The Plunder was laid together, and af- 
terwards diſtributed among the Soldiers; 
not even the minuteſt Article was loſt, be- 
cauſe: every Man, before he ſet out, ſwore 
not to embezzle any thing; beſides that the 
Romans were, of all Nations, the moſt re- 


b Lee Polybius, Bok X. 
ligious 
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ligious Obſervers of Oaths, theſe being con- 
ſider'd as the Sinews of their Military Diſci- 
line. | 

In fine, thoſe Citizens who ſtaid at home, 
ſhar'd alſo in the Fruits of the Victory; for 
part of the conquer*d Lands was confiſcated, 
and this was ſubdivided into two Portions, 
one of which was ſold tor the Benefit of the 
Publick, and the other divided by the Com- 
monwealth, among ſuch Citizens as were 
but in poor Circumſtances, upon Condition 
of their paying a ſmall Acknowledgment. 

As the Contuls had no other Way of ob- 
taining the Honour of a Triumph, than by 
a Conqueſt or a Victory, this made *em ruth 
into the Field with unparallePd Impetuo- 
ſity ; they march'd directly to the Ene- 
my, when Force immediately decided the 
Conteſt. 

Nome was therefore engag'd in an eternal, 
and ever- obſtinate War: Now, a Nation 
that is always © at War, and that too from 
the very Frame and Eſſænce of its Govern- 
ment, muſt neceſſarily be deſtroy'd, or ſub- 
due all other Nations; for, theſe being ſome- 
times at War, and at other times in Peacc, 
could never be fo able to invade others, nor 
ſo well prepared to defend themſelves. 


e The Romans confider'd Foreigners as Enemies: 
Hlis, according to Varro de Lingua Lat. lib. 4. ſignifi- 


ed at firſt a Foreigner who liv'd according to his own 


Laws. 
By 
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By this means the Romans attain'd a per- 
tect Knowledge in the Military Arts: In 
tranſient Wars moſt of the Examples are 
loſt ; Peace fuggeſts different Ideas, and we 
torget not only our Faults but even Vir- 
tues. 

Another Conſequence of the Maxim of 
waging perpetual War, was, that the Ro- 
naus never concluded a Peace but when they 


were victoricus; and indeed, to what Pur- 


poſe would it be to make an ignominious 
Peace with one Nation, and afterwards go 
and invade another? 

In this View, their Pretenſions roſe al- 
ways in proportion to their Defeat; by this 
they ſurpriz'd the Conquerors, and laid 
themſelves under a greater Neceſſity of con- 
quering. | 

Being for ever obnoxious to the moſt ſe- 
vere Vengeance; Perſeverance and Valour 


became neceſſary Virtues: And theſe could 


not be diſtinguiſh'd, among them , from 
Self-Love, from the Love of one's Family, 
of one's Country, and of whatever 1s deareſt 
among Men. 

The ſame had happen'd to /taly, which be- 
fel America in late Ages; the Natives of the 


former, quite helpleſs and diſpers'd up and 


down, having reſign'd their Habitations 
to new-Comers, it was afterwards Peo- 
pled by three different Nations, the 7½ 


cans, 
! 
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Y cans, * the Gauls and the Greeks. The Gauls 


had no Manner of Relation or Affinity ei- 
ther with the Greeks or Tuſcans ; the latter 
form'd a Society which had its peculiar Lan- 
guage, Cuſtoms and Morals; and the Greci- 
an Colonies, who deſcended from different 
Nations that were often at Variance, had 
pretty ſeparate Intereſts, 

The World in that Age was not like the 
World in ours: Voyages, Conqueſt, Traf- 
fick; the Eſtabliſhment of mighty States; 
the Invention of Poſt- Offices, of the Sea- 
Compaſs, and of Printing; theſe, with a 
certain general Polity, have made Corre- 
ſpondence much eaſier, and given Riſe, a- 
mong us, to an Art, call'd by the Name of 
Politicks: Every Man ſees at one Glance 
whatever is tranſacting in the whole Uni- 
verſe; and if a People diſeover but ever ſo 
little Ambition, all the Nations round 'em 
are immediately terrified. 

The People of Haly had © none of thoſe 
Engines which were employ'd in Sieges: 
And further, as the Soldiers were not al- 
low'd any Stipend, there was no Poſſibility 
of keeping them long before a Town or For- 


d »Tis not known whether they were originally of 
that Country, or only a Colony; but Dion. Halicarnaſ- 


ſeus is of the former Opinion. Lib. 1. 


e D. Halicarnaf. declares ſo expreſsly, Lib. 9. and 
this appears by Hiſtory: They us'd to attempt the Sca- 
1ado of Cities with Ladders. 2 


B 5 treſs: 
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10 Of the GRANDEUR and 
treſs: Hence it was, that few of their Wars 


were deciſive: Theſe fought. from no other 
Motive, but merely to plunder the Enemy's 
Camp or his Lands; after which both the 
Conqueror and the Conquered march'd back 


to their reſpective Cities. This Circumſtance 


gave Riſe to the ſtrong Reſiſtance which the 
People of Italy made, and at the ſame time 
to the inflexible Reſolution the Romans 
form'd to ſubdue em; this favour'd the lat- 


ter with Victories which no way deprav'd 


their Morals, and left them in their original 
Poverty. 

Had the Romans made a rapid Conqueſt 
of the neighbouring Cities, they would have 
been in a declining Condition at the Arrival 
of Pyrrhus, of the Gauls and of Hannibal; 
and by a Fate common to moſt Govern- 
ments in the World, they would have made 
too quick a Tranſition from Poverty to 
Riches, and from Riches to Depravity,. 

But Rome, for ever ſtruggling, and ever 
meeting with Obſtacles, made other Nations 


"tremble at its Power, and at the fame time 


was unable to extend it; and exerciſed in a 
very narrow Compaſs of Ground, a Train 
of Virtues that were to prove of the moſt 
fatal Conſequence to the Univerſe. | 
All the People of Haly were not equally 
warlike: Thoſe who inhabited the eaſtern 
Part, as the Tarentines and the Capuans; all 
the Cities of Campania, and of Græcia Ma- 
jor, 


FA 
4 
TT 
Ki 


4 for, were quite immers'd in Indolence and in 
3 Pleaſures; but the Latins, the Hernici, the 
Sabines, the Æqui and the Volſcians were paſ- 
© ſionately fond of War: Theſe Nations lay 
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round Rome; the Reſiſtance they made to 
that City was incredible, and they ſurpaſsd 
them in Stubborneſs and Inflextbility. _ _ 

The Latin Cities ſprung from Alban Co- 
lonies, which were founded by LaTinus 
SyYLv1vs: Beſides their common Extraction 
with the Romans, there were ſeveral Rites 
and Ceremonies common to both; and SER 
vius TuLLtus had* engag'd them to build 
a Temple in Rome, to ſerve as the Center 
of Union of the Two Nations, Lofing a 
Battle near the Lake Regillus, they were 
ſubjected to an Alliance, and forc'd to aſ- 
ſociate in the > Wars which the Romans 
wag'd. 

T was manifeſtly ſeen, during the ſhort 
Time that the Tyranny of the Decemvirs 
laſted, how much the aggrandizing of Rome 
depended on its Liberty. The Govern- 
ment ſeem'd to have loſt the Soul which 
animated even to the minuteſt Part of it. 


f As appears from the Treatiſe entitled Origo Gentis 
Roman, aſcribed to Aurelius Victor. 

E D. Halicarnaſſ. 

h See in D. Halicarnafſ. Lib. 6. one of the Treaties 
concluded with this People. 

i Theſe Decemoiri, upon Pretence of giving Written 
Laws to the People, ſeiz'd upon the Government. See 
D. Halicarnaf. Lib. 11. 1 — 
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There remain'd at that Time but Two 
Sorts of People in the City, thoſe who ſub- 
mitted to Slavery, and thoſe who, for their 
own private Intereſt, endeavour'd to enſlave 
the reſt, The Senators withdrew from Rome 
as from a foreign City; and the neighbour- 
ing Nations did not meet with the leaſt Re- 


fiſtance from any Quarter. : 


The Senate having found Means to give 


the Soldiers a regular Stipend, the Siege of 
Veii was undertaken, which laſted ten Years. 
But now a new Art, and a new Syſtem of 
War, were ſeen to ariſe among the Romans 
their Succeſſes were more ſignal and conſpi- 
cuous; they made a better Advantage of 
their Victories; their Conqueſts were grea- 
ter; they ſent out more Colonies ; in fine, 
the taking of Fi prov'd a Kind of Revo- 
lution. | | oo” 
But all this did not leſſen their Tolls: If, 
on one Side, they attack*d with greater Vi- 
gour the Tuſcans, the Aqui, and the Hol- 
ſcians; for this very Reaſon they were aban- 
dcn*'d by the Latins and the Hernici their Al- 
lies, who were arm'd after the ſame Man- 
ner, and obſerv'd the ſame Diſcipline with 
themſelyes; thisengag/d the Ty/cans to form 
new Alliances; and prompted the Samnites, 
the moſt martial People of all Lacy, to in- 
volvebem in a furious War. 
The taking of Rome by the Gauls did no 
way leſſen its Strength; almoſt the whole 
| Army 
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Army, which was diſpers'd rather than 
overcome, withdrew- to Yei; the People 
ſhelter*d themſelves in the adjacent Cities; 
and the Burning of Rome was no more than 
the ſetting bre to a few Cottages of Shep- 


herds. 


CHAPTER II. 


Of the Science of War as practiſed ” the 
ROMAN S. 


S the Romans devoted themſelves en-- 
tirely to War, and conſider'd it as 
the only Science, they therefore bent all 
their Thoughts, and the Genius with which 
they were inform'd, to the Improvement of 
it: Doubtleſs a God, ſays Vegetius, inſpi- 
red them with the Idea of the Legion. 
They judged that it would be neceſſary 
to arm the Soldiers who compos'd the Le- 
gion with Weapons, whether offenſive or 
defenſive, of a ſtronger and * heavier Kind 
than thoſe of any other Nation. 
But as ſome Things muſt be done in War, 
which a heavy Body is not able to execute, 


2 L. 2. Cap. 1. 

d See in Pohbing, and in Joſephus, de Bello Judaico, 
Lib. 2. a Deſcription of the Arms of the Roman Soldiers. 
There is. but little Difference, ſays the latter, between ö 


a Roman Soldier and a loaded Horſe. 
the 
8 - 
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the Romans would have the Legion include 
within it ſelf a Band of light Forces, which 
might iſſue from it in order to provoke the 
Enemy to Battle, or draw back into it in 
caſe of Neceſſity; they alſo would have this 
Legion ſtrengthen'd with Cavalry, with 
Spearmen and Slingers, to purſue thoſe who 
fled, and complete the Victory; that it 
ſhould be defended by military Engines of 
every Kind, which it drew after it; that 
every Evening this Body ſhould entrench it 
ſelf, and be, as Vegetius © obſerves, a kind 
of Strong-hold. 

But that the Roman Soldiers might be able 
to carry heavier Arms than other Men, it 
was neceſſary they ſhould become more than 
Men; and this they became by perpetual 
Labour which increas'd their Vigour, and 
by Exerciſes that gave them an Activity, 
which is no more than a juſt Diſtribution of 
the Strength we are invigorated with, 

Tis obſerv'd in this Age, that the * im- 
moderate Labour which Soldiers are oblig'd 
to undergo,- deſtroys our Armies; and yet 
*twas by incredible Labour that the Ro- 
mans preſerv'd themſelves. The Reaſon I 
take to be this; Their Toils were continual 
and uninterrupted, whereas our Soldiers are 
ever ſhifting from the Extremes of Labour 


e Lib. 2. Cap. 25. | 
'4 Particularly the throwing up of the Ground, 
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to the Extremes of Idleneſs, than which no- 
thing can poſſibly be more deſtructive. 

I muſt here take notice of what Authors 
* relate concerning the training up of the 
Roman Soldiery. They were inur'd to the 
military Pace, that is, to walk twenty Miles, 
and ſometimes four and twenty, in five 
Hours, During theſe Marches, they car- 
ried Burthens of threeſcore Pound Weight; 
they habituated themſelves to running and 
leaping, arm'd Cap- a- pee; in their Exer- 
ciſes they made uſe of Swords, Javelins and 
Arrows, double the Weight of common 
Weapons; and theſe Exerciſes were carried 


on without Intermiſſion. 

The Camp was not the only military 
School; there being, in Rome, a Place in 
which the Citizens us'd to perform Exerci- 
ſes (*twas the Campus Martius): After their 
Fatigues ® they plung'd into the Tyber, to 
accuſtom themſelves to ſwimming, and 
cleanſe away the Duſt and Sweat. 


e See in Vegetiu, Lib. I. and in Livy, Lib. XXVI. the 
Exerciſes which Scipio Africanus made the Soldiers per- 
form after the taking of Carthago Nova. Marius us'd to 
go every Day to the Campus Martius, even in his ex- 
treme old Age. "Twas cuſtomary for Pompey, when 58 
Years of Age, to arm himſelf Cap-a-pee, and engage in 
ſingle Combat with the Roman Youths He us'd to ex- 
woke himſelf in Riding, when he would run with the 
ſwifteſt Career, and hurl the Javelin. P/utarch in the 
Lives of Marius and Pompey. 


f Vegetius Lib. I. 8 Jdem ibid. 
Whenever 
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| Whenever the Romans thought them- 
ſelves expos*d to any Danger, or were de- 
ſtrous of repairing ſome Loſs, twas a con- 
ſtant Practice among em to invigorate and 
give new Life to their military Diſcipline. 
Are they engag*d in a War with the La- 
tines, a People no leſs martial than them- 
ſelves? MaNI ius reflects upon the beſt Me- 
thods of ſtrengthning the Command in the 
Field, and puts to Death his own Son, for 
conquering without his Orders. Are they 
defeated before Numantia? Scirio EMILUI“E 
AN us immediately removes the ſeveral Blan- 
diſnments, which had enervated them. Have 
the Roman Legions paſt under the Yoke at 
Numidia? METELLUus wipes away their Ig- 
nominy, the Inſtant he has oblig*d *em to 
reſume their ancient Inſtitutions. Max Ius, 
that he may be enabled to vanquiſh the Cim- 
bri and the Teutones, begins by diverting the 
Courſe of“ Rivers; and SYLLA employs i in 
ſuch hard Labour, his Soldiers, who were 
terrified at the War which was carrying a- 
gainſt Mithridates, that they ſue for Battle, 
to put an End to their Hardſhips. 

PuBLivs Nasica. made the Romans 
build a Fleet of Ships, at a Time when they 
had no Occaſion for ſuch a Force: Theſe 
People dreaded Idleneſs more than an E- 
nemy. 


D Frentin. Stratagem. Lib. I. Cap. 11. 


* wo 
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In the Battles fought in our Age, every 


ſingle Soldier has very little Security and 


Confidence except in the Multitude ; but 
among the Romans, every Individual, more 
robuſt and of greater Experience in War, 


as well as more inur'd to the Fatigues of 


it, than his Enemy, relied upon himſelf on- 
ly. He was naturally endued with Courage, 
or in other Words, with that Virtue which 
a Senſibility of our own Strength inſpires. 

Theſe Men thus inur*d were generally 
healthy and vigorous: We don't find by 
Hiſtorians, that the Roman Armies, which 
wag'd War in fo great a Variety of Cli- 
mates, fell often a Prey to Diſeaſes; where- 
as in the preſent Age we daily fee Armies, 
without once engaging, periſh and melt a- 
way, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, in a ſin- 
gle Campaign. 

Deſertions are very frequent among us for 
this Reaſon, becauſe the Soldiers are the 
Dregs of every Nation, and not one of 
them poſſeſſes, or thinks himſelf poſſeſs'd 
of, a certain Advantage which gives him a 
Superiority over his Comrades. But among 
the Romans they were leſs frequent; it be- 
ing ſcarce poſſible that Soldiers, rais'd from 
among a People naturally ſo haughty and 
imperious, and ſo ſure of commanding over 
others, ſhould demean themſelves to ſuch a 
Degree, as to ceaſe to be Romans. 


As 
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As their Armies were not great, they X 
were eaſily ſubſiſted: The Commander had p 
a better Opportunity of knowing the ſeve- pi 
ral Individuals; and could more eaſily per- . 
ceive the various Faults and Miſdemeanours 


committed by the Soldiery. 2 
As no Troops in the World were, in any * 
Age, fo well diſciplin'd, *twas hardly poſ- 
fible that in a Battle, how unfortunate ſo- t 
ever, but ſome Romans muſt rally in one ˖ 
part or other of it; or on the other Side, 


but that the Enemy muſt be defeated in ſome 
part of the Field: And, indeed, we find 'F 
every where in Hiſtory, that whenever the Þ 
Romans happen'd to be overpower'd at the 2 
Beginning, either by Numbers, or tbe 
Fierceneſs of the Onſet, they at laſt wreſted 
the Lawrel out of the Enemy's Hand. 1 

Their chief Care was to examine, in what N 
Particular their Enemies had an Advantage 
over them, and when this was found, they 
immediately rectified it. The cutting Swords 
of the Gauls, and the Elephants of Pyrrbus 
intimidated them but once. They ſtrength- 
en'd their Cavalry, * firſt, by taking the 
Bridles from the Horſes ; that their Impe- 


i The Romans us'd to preſent their Javelins, when 
the Gaz/s {truck at them with their Swords, and by that 
means blunted them. 

* At the Time that they warr'd againſt the leſſer Na- 
tions of Italy, their Horſe was ſuperior to that of their 
Enemies, and for this Reaſon, the Cavalry were com- 


tuoſity 


. r 
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tuoſity might be boundleſs, and afterwards 
by intermixing them with Yehtes ' : They 
baffled all the Art of the moſt ex perienc'd 
Pilots, by the Invention of an Engine which 
is deſcrib'd by Polybius. In fine, as Zoſephrs 
obſerves”, War was a Subject of Medita- 
tion to the Romans, and Peace an Exer- 
ciſe. 4 
If any Nation boaſted, either from Na- 
ture or its Inſtitution, any peculiar Advan- 
tage, the Romans immediately made uſe of 
it: They employ'd their utmoſt Endea- 
vours to procure Horſes from Numidia, 


Bowmen from Crete, Slingers from the Ba- 
leares, and Ships from the Rhodians. 


To conclude, no Nation in the World 
ever prepar'd for War with ſo much Wiſ- 
dom, and carried it on with ſo much Intre- 
pidity. 


pos'd of none but the ableſt bodied Men, and the moſt 
conſiderable among the Citizens, each of whom had a 
Horſe maintain'd at the publick Expence. When they 
alighted, no Infantry was more formidable, and they very 
often turn'd the Scale of Victory. 

I Theſe were young Men lightly arm'd, and the moſt 
nimble of all the Legion. At the leaſt Signal that was 


given, they wou'd either leap behind a Horſeman, or 
fight on Foot. Valerius Maximus, Lib. II. Livy, Lib. 


XXVI. | 
m De Bello Judaito, Lib. II. 
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Ci APTER; III. 


The Methods by which the Romans rais'd 
themſelves to Empire. 


S the People of Europe, in this Age, 
have very near the ſame Arts, the 
fame Arms, the ſame Diſcipline, and the 
fame Manner of making War; the prodi- 
gious Fortune to which the Romans attain'd, 
| teems incredible to us. Beſides, Power is 
ih at this time divided ſo diſproportionably, 
$1 that tis not poſſible for a petty State to raiſe 
it ſelf, merely by its own Strength, from 
| the low Condition in which Providence has 
| plac'd it. 
[ 


This merits ſome Reflections, otherwiſe 
WH we might behold ſeveral Events without be- 
ing able to account for them; and for want 
of having a perfect Idea of the different Si- 
1 tuation of Things, we ſhould believe, in 
peruſing antient Hiſtory, that we view a 
Sett of Men different from our ſelves. 
Experience has ſhewn perpetually, that #- 
an European Prince who has a Milli of 1 
Subjects, cannot, without deſtroying Um- 
} ſelf, keep up and maintain above Tenghau- , g 
fand Soldiers; conſequently,” great Nations 
only are poſſeſs'd of Armies. 
But the Caſe was different antiently with 
regard to Commonwealths: For this Pro- 
portion 
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the People, which is now as One to an Hun- 


1 dred, might, in thoſe Times, be, pretty 
near, as One is to Eight. 

The Founders of ancient Common- 

4 \yealths had made an equal Diſtribution of 

Tas ie Lands: This Circumſtance alone rais'd 

62 * A Nation to Power; that is to ſay, made it 


a well-regulated Society : This alſo gave 
5 3 to its Armies; it being equally 
the Intereſt (and this too was very great) 
of every Individual, to exert himſelf in De- 
fence of his Country. 

When Laws were not executed in their 
fall Rigour, Affairs return'd back to the 
Nme Point in Which we now ſee em: The 
Avarice of ſome Particular Perſons, and the 


Lands, to become the Property of a Few; 
immediately Arts were introduc'd to ſupply 
the reciprocal Wants of the Rich and Poor; 
by which, Means there were but very few 
Soldiers or Citizens ſeen ; for the Revenues 
of fig Lands that had before been employ'd 
1 port the latter, were now beſtow'd 
holly o on Slaves and Artificers, who admi- 
niſtred to the Luxury of the new Proprie- 
tors; for otherwiſe the Government, which, 
how licentious ſoever it be, muſt exiſt, would 
have been deſtroy'd : And *rwas impoſſible 
that People of this Caſt ſhould be good Sol- 
diers, they being cowardly and abject; al- 


portion between the Soldiers and the reſt of 


laviſh Profuſenels of others, occaſion*d the 


ready =} 
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ready corrupted by the Luxury of Cities, 
and often by the very Art they profeſs'd 
not to mention, that as they could not pro- 
perly call any Country their own, and reap*d 
the Fruits of their Induſtry in every Clime, 
they had very little either to loſe or keep. 

* Apis and Cleomenes obſerving, that in- 
ſtead of Thirty thouſand Citizens, (for ſo 
many were at Sparta in Lycurgus's Time) 
there were but Seven hundred, ſcarce a hun- 
dred of whom were poſleſs*d of Lands; and 
that all the reſt were no more than a cow- 
ardly Populace; they undertook to revive 
the Laws enacted on this Occaſion ; and 
from that Period Lacedæmonia recover'd its 
tormer Power, and again became tormidable 
to all the Greeks. 

 *Twas the equal Diſtribution of Lands 
that at firſt enabled Rome to ſoar above its 
humble Condition; and this the Remans were 
ſtrongly ſenſible of in their corrupted State. 

This Commonwealth was confin*d to nar- 
row Bounds, when the Latins, having refus'd 
to ſuccour them with the Troops which had 
been ſtipulated, Ten Legions were preſently 
rais*d in the City only: Scarce at this time, 
ſays Livy, Rome, waom the whole Univerſe 
is not able to contain, could levy ſuch a 


a See Plutarch's Life of Cleomenes. 

b Livy 1 Decad. L. VII. This was ſome time after 
the taking of Rome, under the Conſulſhip of L. Furius 
. and App. Claudius Craſſus. 

F orce, 


_- 
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q F Force, were an Enemy to appear ſuddenly 
under its Walls; a ſure Indication that we 
have not roſe in Power, and have only in 


creas'd the Luxury and Wealth which -4 
commode us. 

Tell me, would TizzzzIvs Graccuvs 
* fay © to the Nobles, which is the moſt va- 
luable Character, that of a Citizen or of a 
Z perpetual Slave? Who is moſt uſeful, a Sol- 


dier, or a Man entirely unfit for War ? 


F Will you, merely for the ſake of enjoying 
a a few more Acres of Land than the reſt of 
the Citizens, quite lay aſide the Hopes of 


* conquering the reſt of the World, or be 


1 expos'd to ſee your ſelves dif! poſleſs'd by the 


Enemy of thoſe very Lands which you re- 


fuſe us? 


CHAT FEN HN 


1. Of the Gauls. 2. Of Pyrrhus. 3. Pa- 
rallel between Carthage and Rome. 4. The 
War of Hannibal. 


== E Romans were engaged in ſeveral 
Wars againſt the Gauls: A Thirſt of 
Glory, a Contempt of Death, and an in- 
flexible Reſolution of Conquering, were e- 
qual in both Nations, but the Weapons 
they us'd were different; the Bucklers of 


c Appian. . 


the 


* 
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the latter were ſmall, and their Swords unfit 
for Execution; and indeed, the Gauls were 
cut to Pieces by the Romans, much after the 
ſame Manner as the Mexicans, in theſe lat- 
ter Ages, by the Spamards; and a ſurpri- 
ing Circumſtance is, that tho' theſe Peo- ® 
ple were combatting perpetually with the 
Romans, they yet ſuffer'd themſelves to be 
deſtroy'd one after another, without their 
ever being ſenſible of, enquiring after, or 
obviating the Cauſe of their Calamities, 

PyRRHUs invaded the Romans at a time 
when they were ſtrong enough to oppoſe 
the Power of his Arms, and to be taught 
by the Victories he obtain'd over em: From 
him they learnt to intrench themſelves, as 
alſo the Choice and proper Diſpoſition of a 
Camp: He accuſtom'd them to Elephants, 
and prepar'd 'em for mightier Wars, 

The Grandeur of Pyrrhas was confin'd 
merely to his perſonal Qualities, Plutarch 
informs us, that he was oblig'd to begin 
the War of Macedonia, from his Inability 
to maintain any longer the Six thouſand 
Foot, and Five hundred Horſe in his Ser- 
vice. This Prince, Sovereign of a ſmall 
Country which has never made the leaſt Fi- 
gure ſince his Time, was a military Ram- 
bler, who was continually forming new En- 
terpriſes, becauſe he could not ſubſiſt but 
by Enterprizing. 

2 In his Life of Pyrrhus. 

As 
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Infit "F As the CAR THAGINIANS grew wealthy 
vere ſooner than the Romans, ſo they were ſoon- 
the er corrupted : Thus whilſt at Rome, public 


lat- Employments were made the Reward of 
pri- Virtue only, and no other Emolument ac- 
to- crued from them than Honour, and a Pre- 
the ference in Toils; at Carthage, the ſeveral 
» be &X Advantages which the Public can beſtow on 
heir particular Perſons were venal, and every 
or © Service done by ſuch Perſons was there paid 


by the Public. 

ime A Monarchy is not dragg'd nearer to the 
zoſe Brink of Ruin, by the Tyranny of a Prince, 
ght than a Commonwealth, by a Lukewarmneſs 
and Indifference for the general Good. The 
Advantage of a free State is, to have its Re- 
of z venues employ'd to better Purpoſes, but 
where the Reverſe of this happens! The 
Advantage of a free State is, to be free from 
nd Favourites; but when the contrary is ſeen ! 
and that inſtead of the Friends and Relati- 


eb ³ N 

oin Pons of a Prince, great Fortunes muſt be a- 
T7 maſs'd for the Friends and Relations of all 
Icy | : 

nd i= Perſons who have any Share in the Govern- 
wy. ment; in this Caſe an univerſal Ruin mult 


1all enſue ; the Laws are then eluded more dan- 
Fi- ger ouſly, than they are infring'd by a Sove- 
reign Prince, who being always the great- 


—""M +, ſchiner | 
In. eſt Citizen in the State, is moſt concern'd 
ar to labour at its Preſervation. 


3 By the conſtant Practice of ancient Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners, and a peculiar Uſe that 
1 was 


— 
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was made of Poverty, the Fortunes of all 
the People in Rome were very near upon a 
Level; but in Carthage, ſome particular 
_ Perſons boaſted the Wealth of Kings. 
The two prevailing Factions in Carthage 
were ſo divided, that the one was always 
for Peace, and the other always for War; 
by which Means it was impoſſible for that 
City, either to enjoy the one, or engage in 
the other to Advantage. 
In Rome, War immediately united the. 
ſeveral Intereſts, but in Carthage it divided 
them ſtill more. 
In a Monarchy, Feuds and Diviſions are 
eaſily quieted, becauſe the Prince is inveſt- 
ed with a coercive Power to curb. both Far- 
ties; but they are more laſting in a Com- 
monwealth, becauſe the Evil generally ſei- 
zes the very Power which only could have 
- wrought a Cure. 
| In Rome, which was govern'd by Laws, 
{1 the People entruſted the Senate with the 
Management of Affairs; but in Carthage, 
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—_ -- d Hannibals Preſence put an End to all the Feuds 
= and Diviſions which till then prevail'd among the Ro- 
man; but the Preſence of Scipio irritated thoſe which 
already ſubſiſted among the Carthaginians, and ſhackled, 
as it were, the Strength of the City; for the common Peo- 
ple now grew diffident of the Generals, the Senate, and 
the Great Men, and this made the People more furious. 
Appian has given us the Hiſtory of this War, carried 
on by the Firſt Scipio, y 3-6 
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which was govern'd by Fraud and Diſſo- 


luteneſs, the People would themſelves tranſ- 


* 


act all things. = 
Carthage, in warring with all its Riches 
againſt the Poverty of Rome, had a Diſad- 
vantage in this very Circumſtance; for Gold 
and Silver may be exhauſted, but Virtue, 


Perſeverance, Strength and Poverty are in- 


exhauſtible. | | 


The Romans were ambitious thro? Pride, t 


and the Carthaginians thro? Avarice ; the 
former would command, the latter amaſs; 
and theſe, whoſe Minds were wholly turn'd 


to Traffick, perpetually caſting up their 


Income and Expences, never engag'd in any 

Wr from Inclination. „ 
The Loſs of Battles, the Decreaſe of a 

People, the Decay of Trade, the Conſump- 

tion of the  publick Treaſure, - the Inſurre- S 

ction of neighbouring Nations, might force 

the Carthaginians to ſubmit to the ſevereſt 


Terms of Peace: But Rome was not ſway*d by 


the Conſideration of Bleſſings or Calamities, 


being determin'd by no other Motive but 


its Glory; and as the Romans were perſua- 

ded they could not exiſt without command - 

ing over others, neither Hopes or Fears of 

any kind, could prevail with them to con- 

dlude a Peace, the Conditions of which were 
not drawn up by themſelves. | 


Nothing is ſo powerful as a Common- 


wealth in which the Laws are exactly ob--- 
* | C 2 ſerv d. 
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fſerv'd, and this not from Fear nor from 
Reaſon, but from a paſſionate Impulſe, as 


in Rome and Lacedemonia; for then the 


Wiſdom of a good Legiſlature is united to 
all the Strength a Faction could poſſibly 
_boaſt. 

The Carthaginians made uſe of forei 
E orces, and the Romans employ*d none — 
their own. As the latter had never conſi- 
der'd the Vanquiſhed þur merely as ſo ma- 
ny Inſtruments for future Triumphs; they 
made Soldiers of the ſeveral People they 
conquer*d and the greater Oppoſition thoſe 
made, the more worthy they judg?*d em of 
being incorporated into their Republic. 
Thus we find the Samnites, who were not 
ſubdu'd till after Four and twenty Tri- 
umphs „ become Auxiliaries to the Romans z 
and ſome time before the ſecond Punic War, 
they rais'd from among that Nation and 
their Allies, that is, from a Country of lit- 
tle more Extent than the Territories of the 
Pope and Naples, Seven hundred thouſand 
Foot, and Seventy thouſand Horſe, to op- 
poſe the Gauls. 

In the Height of the ſecond Panic War, 
Rome had always a ſtanding Army of Twen- 


b Flor. 1: 1 


© See Poly Sh . to the Epitome of Florgs: 


they raiſed Three hundred thouſand Men out of the Ci- 


B+ and among the Latini. 8 4 


e Bee Livy, Lib. 25. 
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ty two or Twenty four Legions; and: 
yet it appears by Livy, that at this time the 
Cenſus, or general Survey, amounted to 
but about 137000 Citizens. 

The Carthaginians employ'd a greater 
Number of Troops in invading others, and 
the Romans in defending themſelves ; the 
latter arm'd, as was juſt now ſeen, a pro- 
digious Multitude of Men to oppoſe. the 
Gauls and Hannibal who invaded them; and 
they ſent out no more than two Legions a- 
gainſt the moſt powerful Kings; by this 
Means their Strength was eternal. 


Carthage was not ſo ſtrong from its Situ- |} 


ation, as Rome from the Spot on which it 


- ſtood : The latter had Thirty Colonies * 


round it, alt which were as ſo many Bul- 


warks. The Romans were never abandoned - 


by one of their Allies till the Battle of Can- 
#2; and for this Reaſon, the Samnites and 


other Nations of Haly were us'd to their | 


As moſt of the Cities of Mice were poor- 


1y fortified, they preſently ſurrendred to the 


firſt Enemy that appear*d under their Walls; 


and indeed Agatbocles, Regulus, Scipio, in a 
word, all who made a Deſcent on thoſe Pla - 


ces, immediately ſpread Deſtruction ; ano? 
all Carthage. f | 
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We can ſcarce aſcribe but to an evil Ad- 


miniſtration, the ſeveral Calamities which 


the Caribaginians ſuffer'd during the War 
that Scipio carried on againſt them; their 
City ©, and even their Armies were famiſh- 
ed, at the fame time that the Romans enjoy*d 

2 Profuſion of all things. 
- Among the Carthaginians, the Armies 
which had been defeated grew more inſo- 
tent upon it, 3 they ſometimes 
us'd to crucify their Generals, puniſhing 
them in this Manner for their own Cowar- 
dice. Among the Romans, the Conſul, af- 
ter puniſhing ſuch Soldiers as had fled from 
their Colours, by a Decimation, march'd 
the ſurviving Forces againſt the Enemy. 
The Government of the Carthaginians 
was vaſtly oppreſfſive*: They had trampled 
ſo much upon the Spaniards, that when the 
Romans arriv*d among them, they were con- 
_ fider'd as their Deliverers; and if we reflect 
upon the immenſe Sums it colt them to main- 
tain, in that Country, a War which prov'd 


9 See Spion, Lib. Libycus. 
f This Puniſhment, which was inflicted on thoſe who 

had run from their Colours, on Mutineers, &:c. was thus: 

The Names of all the Criminals being put together in a 

Veſſel or Shield, were afterwards drawn out, ev 

... Tenth Man being to die- without Reprieve. By this 
Means, tho all were not put to Death, yet all were ter- 

rified into Obedience. Note by the Tranſlator. | 


. 5 A see what is related by Polpbius concerning their Ex- 


ons. 


Fatal to *em, "twill appear that Injuſtice is 


Egypt pole almoſt the whole Commerce 


merce, may ſubſiſt for a long Series of Years 
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very improvident, and does not fulfil al! 
her Promiſes | 22 

The founding of Alexandria had very». 
much leſſen'd the Trade of Carthage. In -® 
the firſt Ages, Superſtition us'd to baniſh, | 
in ſome meaſure, all Foreigners from Z- 


ght; and after the Perſians had conquer'd 


this Kingdom, they had bent their whole 


Thoughts to the weakning of their new 


Subjects; but under the Grecian Monarchs, 


of the Univerſe, and that of Carthage began 
to decay. | 0D pa Boa 
Such Powers as are eſtabliſh'd by Com- 


in their humble Condition, but their Gran- 
deur is of ſhort Duration 3*they. riſe by lit - 


ner, for they don't perform any particular 


Exploit which may make a Noiſe, and ſig- 
nalize their Power: But when they have | 


once rais'd themſelves to ſo exalted a Pitch. 
that 'tis impoſſible but all muſt ſee *em, e- . - 
very one endeavours to deprive this Nation 
of an Advantage which it had ſnatch'd, as 
it were, from the reſt of the World. 

The Carthaginian Cavalry was preferable 


to that of the Romans, for theſe two Rea- 


ſons; Firſt, becauſe the Horſes of Namidia © 


and Spain were better than thoſe of Hay; 
Secondly, becauſe the Roman Cavalry was 


| C 4 but | 
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and put an End to the War. 
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but indiferently provided with Arms; for 
the Romans, as * Polybius informs us, did 


not introduce any Change on this Occaſion, 
till ſuch time as they fought i in Greece. 

In the firſt Punic War, Regulus was de- 
feated aſſoon as the Carthaginians made 
Choice of Plains for their Cavalry to en- 
gage in; and in the ſecond, * Hannibal ow'd 
his moſt glorious Victories to the Numidi- 
ans. 

Scipio, by the conqueſt of Spain and the 
Alliance he made with Maſſaniſſa, depriv'd 


the Carthaginians of this A The 
Zama, 


Numidian Cavalry won the Battle o 


The Carthaginians had greater Experi- 
ence at Sea, and were better ſkill'd in the 
working of Ships than the Romans: But this 
Advantage ſeems to have been leſs in thoſe 
Ages than it would be in the preſent. 

As the Ancients had not the Uſe of the 


; 4 ; Sea- Compaſs, they were confin'd almoſt to 


Ooaſting; and indeed they had nothing but 
Gallies, which were ſmall and flat- bottom'd; 
moſt Roads were to them as ſo many Har- 
bours; the Knowledge of their Pilots was 


8 Book VI. 
u The Circumſtance which gave the Reman: an Op- 
peortunity of taking a little Breath in the ſecond Panic 
* War, was this, Whole Bodies of Numidian Cavalry went 
over into Sicily and Italy, and there join'd Hem. hang. 
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very narrow and contratted, and they had 
but very little Tackling: Their Art it ſelf 
was ſo imperfect, that as much is now 
done with an hundred Oars, as in thoſe A- 
ges with a thouſand. . 

Their larger Veſſels had a Diſadvantage 
in this, that being mov*'d with Difficulty by 

the Crew of Galley-Slaves, it was ampoſſi- 
ble for em to aiihe the neceflary Evoluti- 
ons. Mark Anthony experienc'd this, in the 
moſt fatal Manner, at Aium'; for his Ships 
were not able to move about, when attack d 
— all Sides by the lighter Veſſels of Augu- 
15. 

As the Antients us'd nothing but Galle- 
ons, the lighter Veſſels eaſily broke the 
Oars of the greater ones, which were then 
but as fo many unwieldy, immoveable Ma- 
chines, like modern Ships when they. 85 
loſt their Maſts. 

Since the Invention of the Sea-Compaſs, 
different Methods have been employ'd; 
Oars have been laid aſide; the main Ocean 
has been viſited, great Ships have been 
built; the Machine is become more compli- 
cated, and the Practices have been multi- ; 


plied. 


* 


Hence we may judge of the Traperf&tion of * ane. 7 | 
tient Navies, ſince we have laid aſide a Practice! in wh 
we had ſo much Superiority over them. 
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The Diſcovery of Gun-Powder has occa- 


ſfion*d a Circumſtance one would no ways 
have ſuſpected, which is, that the Strength 


of Fleets depends more than ever upon Art; 


for in order to reſiſt the Fury of the Can- 
non, and prevent the being expos'd to a ſu- 


10r Fire, it was neceſſary to build great 
hips; but the Power of the Art muſt have 
been proportion'd to the Bulk of the Ma- 
chine. | 
The ſmall Veſſels of the Antients us'd 
often to grapple ſuddenly with one another, 


on which Occaſion the Soldiers engag'd on 
both Sides: A whole Land-Army was ſhip-- 


ped on board a Fleet. In the Sea-Fight won 


by Regulus and his Collegue, an hundred 
and thirty thouſand Romans fought againſt 
an hundred and fifty thouſand Cartbagini- 


ans: At that time Soldiers were look*d up- 
on as conſiderable, and Artiſts the very re- 
verſe ; but in theſe Ages, the Soldiers are 


cConſider'd as little or nothing, and Artiſts. 


the very contrary. 


A ſtrong Proof of the Difference is, the 


Victory won by Duillius the Conſul: The 
FNomans were totally ignorant of Navigati- 


on, when a Carthaginian Galley happening, 
to be ſtranded on their Coaſt, ſerv'd them 


as a Model for the building of others: In 


three Months time their Sailors were train'd, 


© _#heir Fleet was completely fitted out; the 


Romans, 


* 
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' Romans put to Sea, came up with the Car- 
thaginians, and defeated them. ” 

In this Age, the whole Life of a Prince: 
would ſcarce ſuffice for — 7 and 
equipping of a Navy capable to make Head 
againſt O Poet who is already poſſeſs'd of 
the Empire of the Sea : This perhaps may be 
the only thing which Money alone cannot 
effect; and tho* a great Monarch in our 
Days ſucceeded immediately in an Attempt. 
of this Kind, Experience has prov'd to o- 
thers, that ſuch an Example is to be admi- 
red rather than imitated. : 
The ſecond Punic War made ſo much 
Noiſe in the World, that ' tis known to eve- 
ry one: When we ſurvey attentively the 


Croud of Obſtacles which ſtarted up before 


HANNIBAIL, and reflect, that this extraor- 
dinary Man ſurmounted 'em all; we view 
the moſt auguſt Spectacle that Antiquity can 
poſſibly exhibit. 

Nome was a Miracle in Conſtaney and Re- 
ſolution after the Battles of Ticinus, of Tres 
bia, and Thraſymene ; after the Defeat at 

Canne, which was ſtill' more fatal to them; 
thoc' they ſaw themſelves abandon'd by moſt 
of the Nations in Naly, they yet would not 


ſue for Peace; and for this Reaſon, the Se- 
nate never once receded from their antiennt 


Maxims: They conducted themſelves to- 


I Lewis XIV: Spain and Maſcovy. | Th 
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wards Hannibal, in the ſame Manner as they 
had before behav*d with regard to Pyrrbus, 


2 to whom they refus'd all Terms of Accom- 


modation, till ſuch time as he ſhould leave 
Taly; and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus informs 

us, that when Coriolanus was treating with _ 
the Romans, the Senate declar*d they would 
never infringe their antient Cuſtoms; that 
their People could not conclude a Peace ſo 
long as the Enemy ſhould continue in their 
Territories; but that in caſe the Volſciaus 
would think fit to retire, they then ſhould 
agree to any Terms that were juſt and rea- 
fonable. 

Rome was ſav'd by the Strength and Vi. 
gour of its Inſtitution ; after the Battle of 
Cannæ, their very Women were not allow'd 
to ſhed Tears; the Senate refus'd to ranſom 


the Priſoners, and ſent the miſerable Re- 


mains of the Army to carry on the War in 
Sicily, unrecompens'd, and depriv'd of every 
military Honour, till ſuch time as Hannibal 
was drove out of /taly. | 

On the other fide, Terentius Varro the 
Conſul had fled ignominiouſly as far as Ve- 
. #ufia: This Man, whofe Extraction was ve- 
ry mean, had been rais'd to the Conſulſhip 
merely to mortify the Nobles. However 
the Senate would not enjoy the unhappy 
iomph: They ſaw how 1 it Was 


* 
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for them to gain the Confidence of the Peo- 
ple on this Occaſion; they therefore went 
out to meet Varro, and return'd him Thanks 
for not deſpairing of the Safety of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Tis commonly not. the real Loſs ſuſtain- 
ed in a Battle, (that of the Slaughter of ſome 
thouſand Men) which proves fatal to a 
State, but the imaginary Loſs, the general 
Damp, which deprives it even of that 
2 and or which Fortune had 

cit 
Some things are aſſerted by all Men, he- | 
cauſe they have been aſſerted once: Tis 
thought Hannibal committed an egregious 
Error, in not laying Siege to Rome after the 
Battle of Cannæ : It muſt be:confeſs'd, that 
the Inhabitants of the former were at firſt 
ſeizd with a Pannic; but then the Surprize 
and Dread of a martial People, which al- 
ways turns to Bravery, is not like that of a 
deſpicable Populace, who are ſenſible to 
nothing but their Weakneſs: A Proof Hane 
nibal would not have ſucceeded, is, that 
the Romans were ſtill powerful enough to 
ſend Succours where any were wanted. 
TDis alſo ſaid, that Hannibal was greatly 

overſeen, in marching his Army to Capua, 
where his Soldiers enervated themſelves; 
but People who make thefe Aſſertions 
ſhould conſider, that they don't go back to 


| the true Cauſe of it: Would not every Place 
ors 
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have prov'd a Capua to a Body of Men; 
who had enrich'd themſelves with the Spoils 
of ſo. many Victories? Alexander, whoſe 
Army conſiſted of his own Subjects, made 
uſe, on a like Occaſion, of an Expedient 
which Hannibal, whoſe Army was compos'd 
wholly of Mercenaries, could not employ ; 
and this was, the ſetting Fire to the Bag- 

age of his Soldiers,. and burning all. their 
Wealth and his own. 

The very Conqueſts of Hannibal 1 to 
change the Fortune of the War: He did not 
receive any Succours from Carthage, either 
by the Jealouſy. of one Party, or the too 
great Confidence of the other: So long as 
he kept his whole Army together, he al«“ 
ways defeated the Romans; but when he was 
bblig'd to put Garriſons into Cities, to de- 
fend his Allies, to beſiege Strong-Holds or 
prevent their being beſieged, he then found 
himſelf too weak, and loſt a great part of 
his Army by piece- meal: Conqueſts are ea- 
fily made, becauſe we atchieve em with our 
whole Force; they are retain'd with Diffi- 
culty, becauſe we defend *em. with only a. 
part of our Forces, 
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CHAPTER v. 


The State of Greece, of Macedonia, of Syria 
and of Egypt, after the Depreſſion of Car- 
thage. 


S the Carthaginians loſt every Battle 
they fought, either in Spain, in Sici- 
ly, or in Sardinia; Hannibal, whoſe Ene- 
mies were fortifying themſelves inceſſantly, 
whilſt very inconſiderable Reinforcements 
were ſent himſelf, was reduc'd to the Ne- 
ceſſity of engaging in a defenſive War: This. 
ſuggeſted to the Romans the Deſign of ma- 
king Africa the Seat of War: Accordingly- 
Scipio went into that Part of the World, and 
ſo great was his Succeſs, that the Carthagi- 
mans were forc*d to recall from Haly, Han- 
nibal, who wept for Grief at his ſurrendring 
to the Romans thoſe very Plains, in which. 
he had fo often triumph'd over them. 
Whatever is in the Power of a great Ge- 
neral and a great Soldier to perform, all- 
this Hannibal did to fave his Country: Ha- 
ving fruitleſsly endeavour'd to bring Scipio 
to pacific Terms, he fought a Battle, in 
which Fortune ſeem'd to delight in con- 
founding his Ability, his Experience and 
good Senſe. 
"Carthage rece iv'd the Conditions of Peace, 
not Faroe an Enemy, but from a Soverag es” 
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the Citizens of it oblig?d themſelves to pay 


Ten thouſand Talents in Fifty Years, to - 


give Hoſtages, to deliver up their Ships and 
Elephants, and not to engage in any War 
without the Conſent of the Romans; and in 
order that this Republic might alw-ays con- 
tinue in a dejected State, the Victors height- 
ned the Power of Maſiniſſa W; irrecon- 
cilable Enemy. | 

After the Depreſlion of Carthage, t the No- 


mans were ſcarce engag'd but in petty Wars 
and obtainꝰd mighty Victories, whereas be- 


fore, they had obtain'd but petty Victories 
and been engag*d in mighty Wars. 


There were in thoſe Times two Worlds, 


as it were, ſeparate from each other; in 


ix One, the Carthaginians and Romans fought, 
and the other was ſhaken by the Feuds and 


Diviſions which had ſubſiſted ever ſince the 


Death of Alexander: In the latter, no Re- 
1 gar! was had to the Tranſactions of the 
Meſtern World: For tho* Philip King of 
MMacedon had concluded a Treaty with Han- 
mnibal, yet very little reſulted from it; and this 
Monarch, who gave the Cartbaginiaus but 
| very inconſiderable Succours, juſt ſhew'd the 
Romans that he bore them a fruitleſs III 


— hb 


| a Tis . as Foſepbus cb in his Tree a 
tiſe.againſt Appion, that neither Herodotus nor Thucydi- 5 
wake the leaſt Mention of the Romans, tho” they . 
BE = engage i in ſuch mighty Wars. 
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When two. mighty People are ſeen to 


wage a long and obſtinate War, tis often 


ill Policy to imagine that *tis ſafe for the 
reſt of the World to continue as ſo many 
idle Spectators; for which ſoever of the 
two People triumphs over the other, enga- 
ges immediately in new Wars; and a Na- 
tion of Soldiers marches and invades Na- 
tions who are but ſo many Citizens. 

This was very manifeſt in thoſe Ages; 
for ſcarce had the Romans ſubjected the Car- 
tbaginians, but they immediately invaded 
other Nations, and appear'd in all Parts of 
the Earth, carrying on an univerſal Inva- 
ſion. 8 mn OG 


There were at that time in the Eaſt, but Er 


four Powers capable of making Head a- 
gainſt the Romans; Greece, the Kingdoms of 
Macedoma, Syria and Egypt: We muſt take 
a View of the Condition, at that time, of 
ge two firſt ® 7 5 Powers; becauſe the 

omans began by ſubjecting them. 
| 5 — = 2 conſidera- 
ble People in Grezce, the Atolians, the 4- 
chaians, and the Bæotians; theſe were ſo ma- 


ny Allociations form'd by free Cities, wWhick 


had their general Aſſemblies and Magi- 
ſtrates in common. The #olians were mar- 
tial, bold, raſh; greedy of Gain, very la- 
viſh of their Promiſes and Oaths ; in fine, 


People who warr'd on Land in the fame 
& 7 Manner as Pirates do at Sea. The 4 
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42 Of the GRANDRUR and Y 
were incommoded perpetually by trouble- 
ſome Neighbours or Defenders. The Bæo- 
tians, who were the moſt heavy People of 
all Greece, but at the fame time the wiſeſt, 
liv'd generally in Peace; guided entirely by 
a Senſation of Happineſs and Miſery, they 
had not Genius enough to be either rouz*d 
or miſguided by Orators. - 

Lacedæmonia had preſerv'd its Power, 
whereby I mean that warlike Spirit which 
the Inftitutions of Lycurgus inſpir'd. The 


 Theſſalians were, in ſome meaſure, enſlav*d 


by the Macedonians. The 1ilyrian Kings had 
already been very much deprefs*'d by the 
Romans, The Acarnanians and Athamanes 


had been cruelly infeſted by the Troops of 
"Macedon and Alolia ſucceſſively. The A. 
thenians, weak in themſelves and unſuppor- 
ted by Allies, no longer aſtoniſh'd the: 
World, except by the Flatteties they la- 


viſh*d on Kings; and the Orators no more 


aſcended the Roſtra where Demoſthenes had 
+  harangued, unleſs to propoſe t the baſeſt and 

0 moſt T-andalous Decrees. *- 

Beſides, Greece was formidable from its F 
| Situation, its Strength, the Multitude of 
its Cities, the great Numbers of its Soldi- 

ers, its Polity, Manners and Laws; the 

LS —_ ed in Wi {ey Knew the 


* They were not nga in any Abend * th 
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whole Art of it; and, had they united. 

would have been invincible. ä 

They indeed had been terrified by the | 
Firſt Philip, by Alexander and by Antipater, 
but not ſubdued ; and the Kings of Mace- 
don, who could not prevail with themſelves 
to lay afide their Pretenſions and their 
Hopes, made the moſt obſtinate Attempts 
to enſlave them, 

The greateſt part of Ain was ſur- 
rounded with inacceſſible Mountains; the 
Inhabitants of it were form'd by Nature for 

War, courageous, obedient, induſtrious and 

indefatigable; and theſe-Qualities muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have been owing to the Climate, 
ſince the Natives of it are, to this Day, the 
beſt Soldiers in the 7 urkiſh Empire. 

Greece maintain'd it ſelf by a kind of Ba- 
lance: : The Lacedemonians were generally 

in Alliance with the Ætolians, and the Ma- 
cedonians with the Aecbaiant; but the Arri- 
val of the Romans Weir deſtroy d the qui =. 
librium. - * 

As the Kings of Macedonia were not able 

to maintain a large Body of Troops, the 
leaſt Loſs was of Conſequence to them 3 be- 
ſides, twas difficult for theſe Monarchs todo 
aggrandize themſelves; becaufe, as their 
ambitious Views were not unknown, other 
Nations kept a watchful Eye over e 
Step they took ; and the Succeſſes they ob⸗ 
| Gre in "the Wars un for the = 
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of their Allies, was an Evil which theſe very 
Allies endeavour*'d immediately to remedy. 
But the Kings of Macedonia generally 
polleſs'd great Talents; their Monarchy 
was not like thoſe which proceed for ever in 


the ſame Steps that were taken at the Foun- 


dation of them; inſtructed perpetually by 
Dangers and by Affairs, involv'd in all the 
Diſputes of Greece, it was neceſſary for em 


either to bribe the principal Magiſtrates of 


Cities, to raiſe a Miſt before the Eyes of 
Nations, or to divide or unite their Intereſts ; 
in a word, they were oblig'd to expoſe, 
every Moment, their Perſons to the greateſt 


Phe, who in the Beginning of his Reign | 


had won the Love and Confidence of the 
Greeks by his Moderation, - chang*d on a 
ſudden; he became a cruel Tyrant, at a 
Time when he ought to have behav'd with 
- Juſtice, both from Policy and Ambition: 
He ſaw, tho* at a Diſtanee, the Romans 
poſſeſs*d of numberleſs Forces; he had con- 
cluded the War to the Advantage of his 
Allies, and was reconcil'd to the lolians: 


Twas natural he ſhould now endeavour to 


unite all the Greeks with himſelf, in order 


to prevent the Romans from 22 in thy 


Country: but ſo far from this, he 


ee nen agd eagle 3 Y 
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* by which Philip Joh the Favour of the People. 
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rated them by petty Uſurpations; and tri- 
fled away his Time in 5 Affairs of 
little or no Conſequence, at a Time when 
his very Exiſtence was endanger' d; by t 

@ommiſſion of three or four evil Ackions, 
he made himſelf odious and deteſtable to all 
Greece. 

The Ælolians were moſt exaſperated, and 
the Romans ſnatching the Opportunity ob 
their Reſentment, or rather of their Folly, 
made an Alliance with them, entred Greece, 
and arm'd it againſt Philip. This Prince - 
was defeated at the Battle of Cynocephale, 
and the Victory was partly gain'd by the Va- 
lour of the A#tolians : So great was his Ter- 
Tor on this Occaſion, that he concluded a 
Treaty, which was not fo properly a Peace, 
as the renouncing his own Strength; for he 
evacuated his Garriſons in all Greece, deli- 
ver'd up his Ships, and bound himſelf un- 
der an Obligation of paying a thouſand 
Talents in ten Years. 

Polybius compares, with his uſual good 
Senſe, the Diſpoſition of the. Roman Ar- 9 
mies with that of the. Macedonians, which _ 


1 A Circumſtance which had contributed very much 
to the Danger to which the Romans were expos d in the, 
ſecond Punic War, was, Hannibal's preſently arming 
Ai Soldiers after the Roman Manner; but the Greeks 
c not change either their Arms or their Way of fight - E 

ple; and could not prevail with themſelves: to od ne 
, by the Obſervance of ek GUO 3 
ne fuch x mighty Ting” — 
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was obſery'd by all the Kings who ſucceed- 
ed Alexander: He points out the Conveni- 
encies as well as Inconveniencies of the Pha- 
lanx and of the Legion: He prefers the 
Diſpoſition us'd by the Romans, in which 
he very probably was right, ſince all the 
Battles fought at that Time ſhow it to have 
been preferable. 

The Succeſs which the Romans obtain'd 
over Philip, was the greateſt Step they ever 
took towards a general Conqueſt: To make 
ſure of Greece, they employ d all Methods 
poſſible to depreſs the Atolians, by whoſe 
Aſſiſtance they had been victorious: They 
ordain*d, moreoyer, that every City of Greece 
Which had been ſubject to Philip, or any 
other ſovereign Prince, ſhould from that 
time be govern'd by its own Laws. 

Tis very evident, that theſe petty 
Commonwealths muſt neceſſarily be de 
dent: The Greeks abandon'd themſelves to 
a ſtupid Joy, and fondly imagin'd they 
2 really free, becauſe the Romans had 


ge 'd nA: to be ſo. 

"Ztolians, who had imagin'd they 
ſhould bear Sway in Greece, finding they had 
only brought themſelves under Subjection, 
were ſeiz d with the deepeſt Grief; and as 
they had always form'd deſperate Reſoluti- 
ons, they invited, in order to correct one 
Extravagance by another, Ax rioenus 
wg of Syria * in the ſame . 1 


= * 
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ner as they had before invited the Ro- 


mans. | 

The Kings of Dr were the moſt pow- 

$ erful of all Alexander's Succeſſors, they be- 

> ing poſſeſsd of almoſt all the Dominions of 
Darius, Egypt excepted ; but by the Con- 
currence of ſeveral Circumſtances , their 
Power had been much weakned. 

Seleucus, who founded the Syrian Em- 
pire, had deſtroy'd, towards the latter End 
of his Life, the Kingdom of Ly/imachus. 
During the Feuds and Diſtractions, ſeyeral 
Provinces took up Arms; the Kingdoms of 

Pergamus, of Cappadocia and of Bithynia 
ſtarted up; but theſe petty, fearful States, 
always conſider'd the Depreſſion of their 
former Maſters as the making of their own 
F ortune. "FF 

As the Kings of Syria always beheld, 15 - 

a moſt invidious Eye, the Felicity of thjhe 
Kingdom of Egypt, they bent their Whole 
Thoughts to the Conquett of that Country; 
by this Means, neglecting the Eaſt, they 
were diſpoſſeſs'd of ſeveral Provinces there, "> 
and but indifferently obey'd in the reſt. 

In fine, the Kings of Syria poſleſs'd up- 
per and lower Aſia; but Experience has 
ſhewn, that in this Caſe, when the Capital 

| City and the chief Forces are in the lower 
- Provinces of 4/ia, there is no Poſſibility of : ih 
maintaining the upper ones ; n on che 
- 2 . when the Seat of ee Fee e 2 
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in the upper Provinces, the Monarch weak - 


ens himſelf by maintaining the lower ones. 
Neither the Perſian nor Syrian Empires were 


ever ſo powerful as that of the Parthians, 
tho? theſe reign'd over but Part of the Pro- 
vinces which form'd the Dominions of thoſe 


- Powers. Had Cyrus not conquer'd the 
dom of Lydia; had Seleucus continu'd 

mn El on, and let the Succeſſors of Antigo- 
55 poſſeſs the Maritime Provinces, the 
Greeks wou'd never have conquer'd the Per- 
Aan Empire, nor the Romans that of Seleu- 


cus. Nature has preſcrib'd certain Limits 


to States, purpoſely to mortify the Ambi- 
tion of Mortals: When the Romans ſteppꝰd 

nd thoſe Limits, the greateſt part of 
them were deftroy'd by the Parthians”; 
when the Parthians preſum'd to pals * em, 
they were forc'd immediately to retire back; 
and in our Days, ſuch Turks as advanc'd- 
beyond thoſe Boundaries, were oblig*d to 
return whence they came. 


The Kings of Syria and Egypt had, in 


their reſpective Dominions, two Kinds of 
Subjects, victorious Nations, and Nations 
ted; the former, ſtill puff'd up with 


the Idea of their Origin, were ruPd with very. 


great Difficulty : They were not fir'd "i 


r have given the Reaſon of this in the XV. 
ter, borrow'd partly from the Geographical Diſpoit 
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that Spirit of Independance which animates 


us to ſhake off the Yoke, but with that Im- 
RES which makes us wiſh to change our 


ereign. 

But the chief Weakneſs of the Kingdom 
of Syria ſprung from that of the Court, 
where ſuch Monarchs preſided as were Suc- 
ceſſors to Darius, not to Alexander. Luxury, 
Vanity and Effeminacy, which have prevaiPd 
thro? all Ages in the Aſiatic Courts, trium- 
phed more particularly in that of Syria: 
The Evil infected the common People and 
the Soldiers, and catch'd the very Nb 
themſelves; fince the War in which they 


engag'd againſt Antiochus, is the true Era 


of their Corruption. 

Such was the Condition of the Kingdom 
of Syria, when Antiochus, who. had-perfor- 
med: ſuch mighty Things, declar'd War 

againſt the Romans; but he did not conduct 
himſelf in it with even the Wiſdom which 
is employ'd in common Affairs: Hannibal 
requeſted, either to have the War reviv d 
in /taly, and Philip brib'd; or elſe that he 
might be 3 upon to ſtand neuter: 


99 d not follow any part of this 
Advice: He appear*d in Greece with only a 
ſmall Part of his Forces: And as tho he 
were come merely to ſee: the War, not to 
> carry it on, he follow'd nothing but his 
3 Faun by which 5. . en | i 
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and fled out of Aſia, terrified rather than 
conquer'd., 

Pr1iLre, who was dragg'd to this War 
by the Romans, as tho) a Flood had ſwept 
him along, employ'd his whole Power in 
their Service, and became the Inſtrument of 
their Victories: The Pleaſure of taking 
Vengeance of, and laying waſte Ætolia; the 
Promiſe made him of leſſening the Tribute 
he paid, and of leaving him the Poſſeſſion 
of certain Cities; ſome perſona} Jealouſy of 
Antiochus; in a word, a few inconſiderable 
Motives ſway*d his Reſolutions; ; and not 
_— ſo much as to think of ſhaking off 
= oke, he only conſider'd how he might 

bel lighten it. 

Aniochus form'd ſo wrong a Judgment of 

Things, as to fancy that the Romans would 
not moleſt him in Aſia; however, they fol- 
| low'd him thither; he was again overcome, 
and in his Conſternation, conſented to the | 

moſt infamous Treaty that ever was conclu- 

ded by ſo mighty a Prince. | 

Is cannot recolle& any thing fo magnani- 
mous, as a Reſolution taken by a Monarch 

in our-Days* , to bury himſelf under the 

Ruins of the Throne, rather than accept of 

Terms which were unworthy of a King: So 

N was his Soul, that * could not 
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ſtoop lower than his Misfortunes had thrown 
him; and he was very ſenſible, that Cou- 
rage may, but Infamy can never, give freſh 
Strength to the Regal Diadem. 

Me often meet with Princes who have 


| Skill enough to fight a Battle, but wich ve- 


ry few that have the Talents requiſite for 
carrying on a War ; whoare equally capable 
of making a proper Uſe of Fortune and of 


waiting for her; and who join to a Frame of 


Mind, which raiſes Suſpicions before it exe- 


cutes, ſuch a Diſpoſition as makes them 


fearleſs after they have once executed. 


After the Depreſſion of Antiorbus, ſome 
inconſiderable Powers only remain'd, if we 
except Egypt, which, from the Advantage 
of its Situation, its Fertility, its Commerce, 


the great Number of its Inhabitants, its Na- 


val and Land- Forces, might have heen for- 


midable; but the Cruelty of its Kings their 
. Cowardice, their Avarice, their Imbecilſey, 


and their enormous Senſualities, mad ei 


ſo odious to their Subjects, that they ſup- 


ported themſelves, for the moſt part, b 
the Protection of the Romans. - 2 2 


A Kind of fund ene Aw. Wan 


regard to the Crown of Egypt, that the Si- 
ſters ſhould fucceed with the Brothers; and 
in order to preſerve Unity in the Govern 
ment, the Brother was married to the Si- 


ſter. Now, tis ſcarce poſſible to figure 
any thing more pernicious in Politics than 
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generally poſſeſs'd by other Princes of that 


* 


ſuch an Order of Succeſſion; for as all the 
little domeſtic Feuds roſe ſo high as to diſ- 
order the State, whichſoever of the Two 
Parties had the leaſt Diſcontent, immediately 
excited againſt the other, the Inhabitants 
of Alexandria, a numberleſs Multitude, al- 
ways prepar*d to join with the firſt of their 


Kings who ſhould rouze them; ſo that 


there were for ever Princes who actually 
reign*d, and Pretenders to the Crown ; and 
as the Kingdoms of Cyrene and Cyprus were 


Houſe, who laid their reſpective Claims to 


the whole; by that Means the Throne of 


theſe Princes was ever tottering; and being 
indifferently ſettled at home, they had no 
Power abroad. 

The Forces of the Kings of Egypy, like 
thoſe of the 4/iatic Monarchs, were com- 
pos'd of auxiliary Greeks, Beſides the Spi- 
rit of Liberty, of Honour, and of Glory, 


which animated the latter People, they were 


inceſſantly employ'd in bodily Exerciſes of 
every Kind. In all their chief Cities Games 
were inſtituted, wherein the Victors were 


crown'd in the Preſence of all Greece, which 


rais'd a general Emulation: Now, in an 
Age when Combatants fought with Arms, 
the Succeſs of which depended on their 


Strength and Dexterity, tis natural to ſup- 
Sy that Men thus exercis'd, muſt have 


ad a great Advantage over a Croud of 
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DECLENSION of the -RoMANs. 53 - 
Barbarians, who were enliſted at Ran- A 
dom, and dragg*d indiſcriminately into the 
Field, as was evident from the Armies of 
| Darius. | | « 
The Romans, in order to deprive the 
Kings of ſuch a Body of Soldiery, and to 
Ec bereave them, but in an eaſy, ſilent Man- 
ner, of their principal Forces, obſerv*d two 
Things: Firſt, they eftabliſh'd by inſenſible | 
Degrees as a Maxim, with reſpect to all the 4 
Cities of Greece, that they ſhould not con- 1 
clude any Alliance, give any Succour, or 
make War againſt any Nation whatſoever 4 
vithout their Conſent : Secondly, in their "ff 
_ Treaties with Kings, they forbid them to 
| levy any Forces from among the Allies af 
the Romans, by which Means, thoſe Mo- A 
narchs were reduc'd to employ their national 


Troops only. | £m 


I They had before obſerv'd this political Conduct with 
©. regard to the Carthaginians, whom they oblig'd, by te 
Treaty concluded with them, to employ no longer aud. 
Uary Troops, as appears from a Fragment of Ds. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Conduft which the Rom aws obſeru'd, in 
order to ſubdue dll Nations. 


Proſperity, in which *tis uſual for 
Mankind to forger themſelves, the Senate 


continu'd to act with the» ſame Depth of 


Judgment; and whilſt their Armies were 
ſpreading an univerſal Terror, they would 
not ſuffer thoſe to riſe who were once caſt 


to the Ground. 


A Tribunal aroſe which judg'd all Na- 


tions: At the Cloſe of every War they de- 
termin'd the Rewards or Puniſhments vii 


every one had merited: They tc 


from the vanquiſh'd People, part o 2 & | 


Lands, and gave 'em to their Alle, in 


which they did two things; they enfag'd 
in the Intereſts of Rome, Princes from whom 


they had little to fear, and much to hope; 


vu they weakned others from whom they 


had nothing to Hops, and every thing to 
fear. 
In warring ak an Enemy they made uſe 
of their Alhes, but immediately extirpated 
the Deſtroyers. Philip was overcome by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Ætolians, who were de- 
ſtroy'd preſently after, for having join'd 


_ themfelves to Antiochus. This King was. 
overcome 
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overcome by the Aſſiſtance of the Rhadians; 
but after the moſt conſpicuous Rewards had 
been beſtow'd upon em, they were depreſ- 
ſed for ever, upon Pretence that they had 
demanded to have a Peace concluded with 
Perſeus. | 
When the Romans were oppos'd by ſeve- 
ral Enemies at the fame time, they granted 
a Truce to the Weakeſt, who thought them- 
ſelves happy in obtaining itz conſidering it 
as a great Advantage, that their Ruin had 
been ſuſpended, | it 


When they were engag'd in a mighty af 


War, the Senate wink'd at Wrongs of eve- 
ry Kind, and ſilently waited the Seaſon pro- 

er for Chaſtiſement: If at any time a Peo- 
Tent 'em the Offenders, they refus'd to 


ple 


whole Nation as guilty, and reſerve to 
themſelves a uſeful Vengeance. | 


As they made their Enemies ſuffer inex- 
preſſible Evils, very few. Leagues were for- 


med againſt them; for He who was at the 
greatelt Diſtance from the Danger, did not 
care to come near it, | » 
For this Reaſon War was ſeldom de- 
nounc'd againſt em, but themſelves always 
made it at a Seaſon, in the Manner, and 


with a People, as beſt ſuited their Intereſt; - F 


and amonF:the great Number of Natians 
they invaded, there were very few but 
would have ſubmitted to Injuries of every 
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56 Of the GRAN DEU R and. 
Kind, provided they cou*d but be ſuffer d 
to live 1 in Peace. 

As 'twas uſual for them to deliver thei) 
ſelves always in a magiſterial Way, ſuch 
Embaſiadors as they ſent to Nations who 
had not yet felt the Weight of their Power, 
were ſurè to meet with ill T reatment, which 


furniſh'd them with a fure * Pretence to _ 


gage in a new War, 
As they never concluded a Peace with 


Sincerity and Integrity, and intended a ge- 


neral Invaſion, their Treaties were properly 
but ſo many Suſpenſions from War; they 
inſerted ſuch Conditions in them, as always 


pav'd the Way to the Ruin of thoſe States 


ho accepted em: They us'd to ſend the 
Garriſons out of the Strong-Holds; they 
regulated the Number of the Land-Forces, 
or had the Horſes and Elephants deliver'd 
up to them; and, in caſe this People were 
powerful at Sea, they oblig*d them to burn 
their Ships, and ſometimes to remove higher 
up in the Country. 
After having deftroy'd the Ae of a 
Prince, they drain'd his Freaſury, by im- 
poſing a heavy Tribute, or taxing him im- 
moderately, under Colour of. making him 
detray the Expence of the War: A new 
__ of al un which co__ him to 


rene EET 1 


12 See ; an | Example of this, i in their War mith the Daſs 
: Mates See Polyb1us, | mee 
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d - oppreſs his Subjects, and thereby loſe their 
| Affection. bt {16 1 n 
Whenever they granted a Peace tp ſome 
h Prince, they us'd to take one of his Bro- 
0 thers or Children by way of Hoſtage, which 


E gave them an Opportunity of raiſing, at 
q * Pleafure, Commotions in his Kingdom: 
- When they had the. next Heir among 
them, twas their Cuſtom. to intimidate 
the Poſſeſſor: Had they only a Prince 
FR of a remote Degree, they made uſe of him 
2 foment the Inſurrections of the Popu- 
Whenever any Prince or any People had 
withdrawn from their Allegiance, they im- 
mediately indulg'd *em the Title of Ally 
to the Romans; and by this Means they be- 
came facred and inviolable; ſo that there 
was no Monarch, how formidable foever, 
who could rely one Moment upon his Sub- 
j jects, or even upon his own Family. _ 
{ Altho' the Title of their Ally was a kind 
| of Servitude, it © yet was very much ſought 
after; for thoſe who enjoy'd it were ſure 
to receive no Injuries but from them, and 
had Reaſon to flatter themſelveꝶ they would * 
be leſs grievous; hence Nations and Kings 


d See particularly their Treaty with the Feros in the 
Book of the Maccabees, Ch 8. 276 
© Ariarathes offerr'd a Sacrifice to the Gods, ſays - 
\ by way of Thanks for having obtain'd their Al- 
ance. ? SV 
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were ready to undertake any kind of Ser- 
vices, and ſubmitted to the meaneſt and 
moſt groveling Acts, merely for the fake of 
obtaining it. [987 titel 
They had various Kinds of Allies; ſome 
were united to them by Privileges and a. 
Participation in their Grandeur, as the La- 
#ms and the Hernici; others by the Settle- 
ment it ſelf, as their Colonies; ſome by 
good Offices, as Maſſaniſſa, Eumenes, and 
E Allalus, who were oblig'd to them for their 
Kingdoms or their Exaltation; others by 
free and unconſtrain'd Freaties, and theſe, 
by the long Continuation of the Alliance, 
became Subjects, as the Kings of Egypt, 
. Bithynmia, Cappadocia, and molt of the Gre- 
eian Cities; in fine, many by forc'd and in- 
voluntary Treaties, and by the Law of their 
Subjection as Philip and Antiochus; for eve- 
ry Peace the Romans granted an Enemy, in- 
cluded alſo an Alliance with him; or in o- 
ther Words, they made every Nation ſub- 
dued by them contribute to the Depreſſion 
af others, TD. Nen 
When they permitted any Cities the En- 
joyment of their Liberties, they immedia- 
ately rais'd two“ Factions in them, one of 
which defended the Laws and Liberties of 
the Country, whilſt the other aſſerted, that i: - 
the Will of the Romans was the only Law; | 


=  * See Pohbius on the Cities of Greece. 4411 
| | | and | 4 
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and as the latter Faction was always the moſt - 
werful, tis plain ſuch a Liberty could de 
ut a mere Name. 
ke ſometimes poſſeſs'd cenie of 
a 9 upon Pretence of being Heirs to 
They entred Alia, Bithynia and Libya 
by the Laſt Wills of Aitalus, of Nicomedes*, 
and of Appion ; and Egypt was enſlav d by 
that of the King of Cyrere.. | 
To keep great Princes for ever in a weak. 
Condition, they would not ſuffer em to 
conclude an Alliance with thoſe Nations 
to whom they had: ted theirs*;- and as 
they did not refuſe it to any People whos: . 
border'd upon a powerful Prince, this Con- 
dition inſerted in a Treaty of Peace, depri- 
ved him of all his Allies. ] 
Beſides, when they had overcome any 
conſiderable Prince, one of the Articles of 
the Treaty was, that he ſhould not make 
War, upon Account of any Feuds of his 
own, with the Allies of the Romans (that 
is to ſay, generally with all his Neigh-- 
bours); but. ſhould ſubmit em to Arbitra-- 
tion, which depriv'd him of a. Military 
Power for time to come. . 
And in order to keep the ſole Poſſeſſion» 
of it in their own Hands, they bereav'd their 
very Allies of this Force on Inſtant theſe - 


1 p13. 
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© The Son of Philipater. 
aL 1 This was Antiochus's Caſe. 
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| had the leaſt Conteſt; they ſent Embaſſh- ri 
dors, who oblig'd *em to conclude a Peace: 7 
Me need but conſider the Manner in which 0 

| they terminated the Wars of Attalus and 2 
Pruſias. 0 
When any Prince had gain'd ſuch a Con- 

queſt as often had exhauſted him, immediate- l 

ly a Roman Embaſſador came and wreſted it 


out of his Hands: Among a Multitude of 

Examples, we may remember how they, 

with a ſingle Word, drove * out of 
ö opt. 

Fully fenfible how well the n Na- 
tions were turn'd for War, they eſtabliſh'd | 
as a Law, that no * 4h atic Monarch ſhould Fl _. 
be ſuffer*'d to come into Europe, and there 
invade any People whatſoever. The chief 

Motive of their declaring War againſt Mi- 
tkridates > was, for his having ſubdu'd ſofne 
Barharians contrary to this Prohibition. 

When they ſaw two Nations engag'd in 
War, altho” they were not in Alliance, nor 
had any Conteſt with either of 'em, they 
nevertheleſs appear'd upon the Stage of 
Action, and, Re our Knight. Errants, al- 
ways ſided with the Weakeſt: Twas an an- | 


The Order ſent to Antitehus, « even before the We. 
for him not to croſs into Europe, was N . with 
to all other Kings. 

dAßppian. de Bello Mitbridat. 

_ A Fragment of Dienyſius, ied from the Extra 
\# 8 made Py C onſlantine WET ta. 
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tient uſtom, fays Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, 
for the Romans to grant Succour to all 
came to implore it. | 


Theſe Cuſtoms. of the Romans were lub 


certain particular Incidents, which happenꝰd 


by chance, but were ſo many invariable 
Principles; and this is eafy to perceive, far 


the Maxims they put in Practice againſt the 


greateſt Monarchs were exactly the ſame 


with thoſe they had employ'd, in their In- 


fant State, againſt the little e which 


ſtood round 'em. 


They made Eumenes and Maſanſa con- 
tribute to the Subjection of Philip and Antiu- 


and the Hernici to ſubdue the Volſcians and 
the Tuſcans: They oblig' d the Cartbagini- 
aus and the Kings of Aſa ia to ſurrender their 


Fleets to them, in like Manner as | 
had forc'd the Citizens of Antinum to give up | 4 
their little Veſſels. 4 


Whenever there happen'd any Feud: in 


a State, they immediately judg*d the Af- 
fair, and l were ſure of having that 


Party only, whom they condemn'd, for 
their 2 add If Princes of the fame Blood 
were at Variance for the Crown, they ſome- 


times dectar*d *em both Kings, and by this 
Means cruſh'd the Power of both: If ane 


of dem was a Minor, they declar'd in His: 


1 To enable themſelves to ruin Syria, In quality 
Guardians, they declared in Fayour of the Son of 2 


7 Fay avoar, 
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Ne and made themſelves his Guardians : 
in quality of Protectors of the World; for 
they had carried Matters to ſo high a Pitch, * 
chat Nations and Kings were their Subjects, 
without knowing directly upon what Right 


or Title; ; it being a Maxim, that the bare 


hearing of their Names, was ſufficient for a 


People to edge them their Sove- 


e 1 
hen any State compos d too formida- 


ble a Body from its Situation or Union, they 


never fajl'd to divide it. The Republic of 


Achaia was form'd by an Aſſociation of free 


Cities; ; the Senate declar'd, that every City 
ſhould from that time be govern'd by its 


.qwn Laws, indepenchent on the general Au- 
thority.. . _- 
The Commonwealth of Bæolia roſe like- 


wiſe from. a League made between ſeveral' 


Cities; but, as in 40 War of Perſeus, one 


City. declar*d for that Prince, and others 


for the Romans; the latter receiv'd them in- 
to Favour, when the common Alliance was 
diſſolv'd. 

Macedonia was ſurrounded by inacceſſible. 
Mountains: The Senate divided it into four 
Parts; declar'd thoſe free; prohibited them 


every Kind of Alliance among themſelves: 


tiochus, who was but a Child, in Oppoſition to Deme-- 
trius who was their Hoſtage, and conjur'd *em to do- 
him Juſtice, crying, that Rome was his N and the 
Senators his Fathers, 


by. 
— 


* 
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by Marriage; carried off all the Nahles in- 
to 12 and by that Means ed * 
Power to no 
Had a great N who reign*d-i in _ 
Time follow'd thefe Maxims, when he ſaw. 
a neighb' ring Prince dethron'd, he would 
have employ d a ſtronger Force in his Sup- 
port, and have confin'd him to. the Ifland: 
which continu'd faithful to him. By divi- 
ding the only Power that cou d have oppo- 
fed? 'his Deligns he would have drawn infi- 
nite Adyantages-even from the Misfortunes 
of his Ally.  -. 
Ihe Romans never engag' d in far. diſtant | 
Wars, till they had firſt made an Alliance 
with ſome Power contiguous to the Enemy 
they invaded, who might unite his Troops. 
to the Army they ſent; and as this was ne- 
ver e with regard to Numbers, 
they always had another in that Province 


which lay neareſt the Enemy, and a third. 


in Rome, ever ready to march at a Mo- 
ment's Warning. In this Manner they ne- 
ver hazarded but a ſmall part of their For 
ces, whilſt their Enemy ventur'd all his. 
They ſometimes inſidiouſly abus'd the 


Subtlety of the Words of — Language: 


They deſtroy'd Carthage, upon pretence 
that they had promis'd to preſerve the Ci- 


1: This was their conſtant Practice, as + appears len 
_— b, . 


vil as 
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| = not the Urbs ®, *Tis well known in {| tt 
- what Manner the Eioliatis „ Who had a- | 
| 


bandon'd themſelves to their Faith, were 
mpos'd upon; the Romans pretended, that 
the Signification of theſe Words, Abandon 
one's "hr to the Faith of an Enemy, imply'd, 
the Loſs of all Things; of Perſons, Lands, 
Wities, Temples, ns even of Burial Fu- 
2 ces. 14 8 
The Romans r even go PA far, as to 
ive arbitrary Explanations to Treaties: 
Thus, when they were reſolv'd to depreſs 
the Rhodians, they declar'd, that they had 
formerly given them Lycia, not by 5 of 
N but as a Friend and Ally, 
When one of their Generals concluded a 
Peace, merely to preſerve his Army which 
Vas juſt upon the point of being cut to Pie- 
ces, the Senate, who did not ratify it, took 
Advantage of this Peace and continu'd the 
War. Thus when JucuRTHa had ſur- 
rounded an Army of Romans, and permit- 
ted them to march away unmoleſted, upon 
the Faith of a Freaty, theſe very Troops he 
had ſav'd were employ'd againſt him: And 
when the Numantines had reduc'd Twenty 
thouſand Romans juſt periſhing with Hun- 
| ger, to the V of foulg for Pecos; 


m There is ſometimes this Difference between Civi: 
tas and Urbs; the former ſignifies the Inhabitants, the | 
latter the Buildings. Note by the Tranſlater. SUITE 


ö 


this Peace, which had ſav'd the Lives of ſo 


ing back the Conſul who had fign'd it. 
with a Monarch upon reaſonable Conditi- 


_ eſt Calamity that can befal a Prince, cannot 


Kings, whom they judg'd for their parti- 
Complaints of all Perſons who had any Difſ- 


© - 08 they - 2 


n 
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many thouſand Citizens, was broke at Rome, 
and the Public Faith was eluded by ſend- 


They ſometimes would conclude a Peace 


ons, and the Inſtant he had executed them, 
they added others of ſo injurious a Nature, 
that he was forc'd to renew the War. Thus, 
when they had forc'd Jugurtba to deliver 
up his Elephants, his Horſes, his Treaſures, 
and his Deſerters, they requir'd him to ſur- 9 
render up his Perſon, which being the great- _ 


for that Reaſon be ever made an Article of 


Peace. | Fr 


In fine, they fet up a Tribunal over 


cular Vices and Crimes: They heard the * 


pute with Pair 1e:; They ſent Deputies - + 
with 'em by way of Safeguard, and-oblig'd 
Perſeus to appear before theſe, to anſwer 
for certain Murthers and certain Quarrels 7 


n After Claudius Glycias had granted the Corficans a 

Peace, the Senate gave Orders for renewing the War a- 

gainſt them, and deliver'd up G/yctas to the Inhabitants -. 

of the Tfland, who would not receive him. Every one # A 


knows what happen'd at the Furce Caudine. 2 
They acted the ſame part with regard to Vriatu: 
After having oblig'd him to give up the Deſerters, he 
was order'd to ſurrender up his Arms, to which neither 
kimſelf nor his Army could conſent. Fragment of Dion. 


4 BY * 
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55 basic fans Inhabitants of the con- 
federate Cities. 


As Men judg'd of the Glory of a Gen | 
ral by the Quantity of the Gold and Silver 
carried in his Triumph, the Romans ſtripp'd 
the vanquiſh'd Enemy of all things. Rome 
was for ever enriching it felf ; and every 
War they engag'd in, enabled 'em to un- 
e a new one. 

All the Nations who were either Friends 
or Confederates, quite * ruin'd themſelves 
by the immenſely-rich Preſents they made, 
in order to procure the Continuance of the 


Favours already beſtow'd upon 'em, or to 


obtain greater; and half the Monies which 
us'd to be ſent upon theſe Occaſions to the 
Romans, would have ſuffic'd to conquer 


| chem. 


Being Maſters of the Univerſe; they ar- 
W to themſelves all the Treaſures of 
it; and were leſs unjuſt Robbers, confider'd 
as Conquerors, than conſider'd as Legiſla- 
tors. Hearing that PToLemy King of Cy- 


prus was poſſeſs'd of immenſe Wealth, they 


1 enacted a Law, propos'd by a Tribune, 
by which they gave to themſelves the Inhe- 


P The Preſents which the Senate us'd to ſend Kings 
were mere Trifles, as a Chair and an Ivory Staff, or a 


Robe like to that worn by their tes. 


4 Divitiarum tanta fama erat, lays Horus, ut vidor 
 Gentium papulus, & donare Regna conſultus, ſocii piri- 
. wind confiſcationem mandaverit. Lib. Ill, e. g. 


ritance ; 
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ritance of a Man ſtill living, and confiſcated _ 
to their own Uſe. the ſtares of a confede- 
rate Prince. 

In a little time, the Greedineſs of parti- 
cular Perſons quite devour'd whatever had 
eſcap'd the public Avarice; Magiſtrates 
and Governors us'd to {ell their Injuſtice to 
Kings: Two Competitors would ruin one 
another, for the ſake of purchaſing an ever- 
dubious Protection againſt a Rival who was 
not quite undone; for the Romans had nat 
even the Juſtice of Robbers, who diſcover 
a certain Probity in the Exerciſe of Guilt. 
In fine, as Rights, whether Ca, or uſur- 
| ped, were maintain'd by Mon pe: Ja —— Prin- 7 

ces, to obtain it, defpoil'd es, an 
confiſcated the Poſſeſſions of N dre 
eſt, Citizens; a thouſand Crimes were com—- 
mitted, purely for the fake of giving 
to the Romans all the Money e 
V | 
But nothing was of greater Advantage to 25 
this People than the = with which they 
ſtruck the whole Earth: In an Inſtant, Kings 
| — put to Silence, and ſeem'd as though 
were ſtupid; no Regard was had to 
red Eminence, but their very Perſons were 
attack'd; to hazard a War, was to expoſe 
themſelves to Captivity, to Death, to the 
Infamy of a Triumph. Thus Kings, who 
liv'd in the midſt of Pomps and Pleatures, | 


did not dare to fix their Eyes "SITY, 5 
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the Roman People; and their Courage fail- 


ing them, they hop*d to ſuſpend a little the 
Miſeries with which they were threatned, 
by their Patience and groveling Actions. 
_ Obſerve, I intreat you, the Conduct of 
the Romans. After the Defeat of AnTr1o0- 
cus they were poſſeſs'd of Africa, Afia 
and Greece, without having ſcarce a ſingle 
City in theſe Countries that were immedi- 
ately their own. They ſeem'd to conquer 
with no other View but to beſtow; but 
then they obtain'd ſo complete a Sovereign- 
ty, that whenever they engag' d in War with 
any Prince, they oppreſs*d him, as it were, 
with the Weight of the whole Univerſe. 
The Time proper for ſeizing upon the 
conquer d Countries was not yet come: Had 


the Romans kept the Cities they took frem 
Philip, the Greeks would have ſeen at once 


into their Deſigns: Had they, after the Se- 
cond Punic War, or that with Autiochus, 

_pofleſs'd themſelves of Lands in Africa 

and in A/a, they could never have preſerv*d 
Conqueſts ſo lightly eſtabliſh'd. 

I was the Intereſt of the Romans to wait 


till all Nations were accuſtom'd to obey, as 


free and as confederate, "before they ſhould 
22 They did not dare to venture their Colonies in 
(thoſe Countries; but choſe rather to raiſe; an eternal 
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Maredenia and Greece, 
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Jealoaly between the Carthaginians and Maſiniſſa, nd 
to make both thoſe Powers afliſt em in the Conqueſt o. 
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attempt to command over them as Subjects 
and to let em blend and loſe themſelves, as 
it were, by little and little, in the Roman 
Commonwealth. 

This was a flow Way of conquering: w 
ter overcoming a Nation, they contented 
_ themſelves with weakning it; they im 

ſed ſuch Conditions as conſum'd it inſenſi- 
bly : If it recover'd, they depreſs'd it ſt-. ! 
more, and it became ſubſet, without there 
being a Poſſibility of "900M the Ara of its 
Subjection. I 


_ . . . 


Head of a Body compos'd of all the Na. | 
tions in the Univerſe. 

Had the Spaniards, after the Conqueſt of 
Mexico and Peru, follow'd this Plan, they 

would not have been oblig'd to deſtroy All, 
for the ſake of preſerving All. 

'Tis'a Folly in Conquerors to force their 
own Laws and Cuſtoms on all Nations; 
ſuch a Conduct is of very ill Conſequence, 

for Men are capable. of obeying under all 
Kinds of Government. | 

But as Rome did not ae any general 
Laws, the Nations did not form any dan- 
gerous Aſſociations; they form'd one Body 
no otherwiſe than by a common Obedience; 
and were all ** without W Wan 
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It perhaps will be objected, that no Em- 
pires founded on the Laws of Fiefs were 
ever durable or powerful. But nothin 
could be ſo contradictory as the Plan of the 
Romans and that of the Goths; and juſt to 
mention theſe Plans, ' the former was a 
Work of Strength, the latter of Weak- 
neſs: In the One, Subjection was extreme, 
in the Other, Independence: In the Gothic 
States, Power was lodged in the Vaſſals, 
and Right only in the Prince; whereas 
nr the reverſe | in the Raney Govern- 
FL. Ws 
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CHAPTER: vn. 
How it was poſſible for Mithridates to reſt 
| the ROoMANs. n 


% 
- 


# 1 


A MONG the ſeveral Kings whom the 
Romans invaded, MiTarIpaTEs 
was the only one who made a courageous + 
Defence and expos'd em to Danger 
_ His Dominions were ſituated to wonder- 
ful Advantage for carrying on a War with 
them: They border'd on the inacceſſible 
Countries of Mount Caucaſus, 7 with 
favage Nations, whom that Prince could 
call to his Aſſiſtance; they thence extended 
along the Sea of Pontus, which Mithridgtes 
cover'd with his Ships, and he was inceflant- 
Iy purchaſing new Armies of Scytbians: A 
ia was open to his Invaſions, and he was 
rich, becauſe his Cities, ſituated on the Pon- 
tus Euxinus, carried on an advantageous 
Traffic with Nations leſs induſtrious than 


themſelves. KN 
Proſcriptions, the Cuſtom of which be- 
gan at this Time, had forc'd ſeveral Ro- 
mans to leave their Country. Theſe were | 
1 receiv'd by Mithridates with open Arms,. 
and he form'd Legions into which he in- 
* Frontin. Stratugem. Lib. II. tells us, that Archelans, © 
Lieutenant of Mithridates, engaging againſt Syla, poſted, 
B: corporated 1 
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corporated thoſe Exiles, who prov'd the 
beſt Soldiers in his Army. Wes 
On the other ſide, the Romans diſorder'd 
by inteſtine Diviſions, and threatned with 
more imminent Dangers, negleCted the Af- 
fairs of Aſia, and ſuffer'd Mitbridates to pur- 
ſue his Victories, or take Breath after his 
W 


EMRuin of moſt Kings, than the manifeſt De- 
= _ fire they ſhew'd for Peace: By this, they had 
prevented all other Nations from dividing 

with them. a Danger, from which they were 
ſo anxious to extricate themſelves : But 
Mithriddtes immediately made the whole 


the Romans, and would be ſo eternally. 
In fine, the Cities of Greece and Aſia find- 


every Day, repos'd their whole Confidence 


| 2 a 41 to Liberty. "5 f 125 1 5 
This Diſpoſition of . gave Riſe to 
three mighty Wars, which form one of the 
| nobleſt Parts of the Roman Hiſtory, and for 
il this Reaſon : We don't, on this Occaſion, 
'3J "YT #4 > | _ bt: 1 | | | 9 | th; 

in the firſt Rank, his Chariots arm'd with Scythes, in 
| he ſecond his Phalanx, in the third his Auxiliaries arm'd 
iter the Roman Way; mixtis fugitivis Italic, quorum 


| 
'q 
; 


ces 


% 


Nothing had contributed more to the 


World ſenfible, that he was an Enemy to 


ing the Roman Yoke grow more intolerable 


in this barbarous King, who invited them 


pervicacie multim fi debat. Mitbridates even made an 


Alliance with Sertar ius. See allo Plutarch, Life of Lu- 
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read of Princes already overcome by Luxu- 
ry and Pride, as Antiochus and Tigranes ; nor 
by Fear, as Philip, Perſeus and Juguriba; 
but a magnanimous King, who in Adverſi- 
ty, like a Lion that gazes upon his Wounds, 


was fir'd ith the greater Indignation upon 


that Account. 

This part of the Roman Hiſtory i is fin- 
gular, becauſe it abounds with perpetual 
and ever- unexpected Revolutions: For as 
on one ſide, Mitbridates could eaſily recruit 
his Armies; it alſo appear d, that in thoſe 
rere of Fortune, in which Kings ſtand 


reateſt Need of Obedience and a ſtrick 


cipline, his Barbarian Forces ſorſook 


4 As he had the Art of enticing Na- ; $ 
tions, and ſtirring up Cities to Rebellion, nge 


alſo was betray*d by his Captains, his Chil- 
dren and his Wives; in fine, as he was 
ſometimes oppos d by unexperienc'd Roman 
Generals, ſo there was ſent againſt him, at 
other times, SY LLA, LucuLLus and PoM- 
PEV. 

This Prince, e faving defeated the 
Roman Generals, and conquer — Aa, Ma- 


cedonia and Greece:z having been vanquiſh'd, 


in his turn, by Hyla; confin'd by a Treaty 
to his former Limits; haraſs'd by the Ro- 


man Generals; eco once more the Con- 
queror of 725 drove away by Lucullus * 
purſu'd into his own Country; oblig*d-to - 
fly for * to 77 l and delle with | 


e * 


throꝰ the Country 


25 Work of the Ronan Grandeur: He united 


34 Of the Gnanpron and 
him : Finding this Monarch irrecoverably 


Jocoſt, and depending merely upon himſelf 
" for Succour, he took Sanctuary in his own 


Dominions, and re- aſcended the Throne. 
Lucullus was ſuceeeded by Pompey, who 


puite overpower d Mithridates. © He then 
flies out of his Dominions, and croſſing the 


Araxes, marches from Danger to Danger 
of the Lazians; and aſ- 
ſembling in his Way all the Barbarians he 
met with, appear” 
* Maccustn his Son, who had reconcil'd 
himſelf to the Romans. 

- Altho' plung'd in fo deep an Abyſs, he 
yet © form'd a Deſign of making Italy the 


Seat of the War, 890 of marching to Rome 


at the Head of thoſe Nations who enflay*d 
it ſome Years after, and by the ſame W 


they did. 


Betray'd by Pharnaces, another of til 
Sons, and by an Army terrified at the 
Greatneſs of his Enterprizes and the Perils 
he was going in ſearch of, he died in a 
Manner worthy a King. 

Tuas then that Pompey, in the Rapidity 
of his Victories, compleated the pompous 


 b Mithridates had ab him King of the Boſpboras. 


News being brought of his Father's Arrival, he k. 
5 himſelf. e 5 
dee Appian, de Bella Mithridatice. ol 
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to the Body of its Empire, Countries of a 
boundleſs Extent, which, however, height- 


ned the Roman Magnificence rather than 


increas'd its Power; and tho! it appear'd by 


the Titles carried in his Triumph, that he 
had increas'd the Revenue of the public 
Treaſury * above a Third, there yet was no 
Augmentation in Power; and the public 


Liberty was thereby only expos'd to the 


greater Danger. 


CHAPTER VII. 


4 Of the Diviſions which always ſubſiſted in the 


C 


V 7HILST Rome was conquerin g the 


World, a hidden War was carrying 


on within its Walls: Theſe were Fires like 


thoſe of Volcano's, which break out the In- 


_ ſtant they are ted by ſome combuſtible Sub- 


ſtance. 


After the Expulſion of the Kings, the 
Government became Ariſtocratical: The 
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Patrician Families only, obtain'd all the 


Employments and Dignities in the State, | 


4 See Platarch in the Life of P and Zoware 
Lb II ompey z Zonaran, 
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1 Thee Patricians were inveſted, in ſome meaſure with * 
3: 2 ſpares — m they An were allow'd to take 
die Auſpices. See in Liv © VI. the Speech of 4 

W Pins Claudius. 2 _— 
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and conſequently: all 8 Honours Civil 1 F 
Military.” £5 | 
The Patricians being dermis to its 
vent, if poſſible, the Return of the Kings, 
endeavour'd to foment the reſtleſs Principle 
which now prevaiPd in the Minds of the | 
People; but they did more than they would 
wi.illingly have done: By attempting to in- 
ſpire them with a Hatred for Kings, they 
rd them with an inordinate Thirſt for Li- 
berty. As the Royal Authority had devol- 
ved entirely upon the Conſuls, the People 
found they were far from poſſeſſing that Li- 
berty they were taught to idolize: They 
therefore ſought for Methods by which they 
might depreſs the Conſulate; procure Ple- 
» Eeian Magiſtrates ; and ſhare the Curules, or 
greater Employments, with the Nobles. 
The Patricians were forc'd to comply with 
all the Demands of the People; for in a Ci- 
ty where Poverty was the public Virtue; 
Where Wealth, that clandeſtine Path to 
Power, was deſpis dz neither Birth nor 
Dienities could beſtow any great Advanta- 1 
es: It was therefore neceſſary for Power to _ 
all into the Hands of the greater Number, TT 


Bere into a popular State. | * 


As for Inſtance, they alone were aa 10 . 74 
a 2250 they alone could be. CORE «ne Bene. | "io 
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Thoſe who ate ſubordinate to a King, 


are leſs tortur'd with Envy and Jealouſy 


than ſuch as live under an hereditary Ari- 

: The Prince is at ſo great a Di- 
— from his Subjects that he is ſcarce ſeen 
by em, and is rais d ſo far above em, that 
they cannot conceive any Relation capable 


of giving em Diſguſt: But when the No- 


bles preſide in a State, they are expos'd to 
the Eyes of all Men, and are not ſeated ſo 
high as to prevent odious Compariſons from 
being made perpetually; and, indeed, the 


People have deteſted Senators, in this and 


mall Ages. Such Commonwealth in which 


Birth does not beſtow any Share in the Le- 
giſlature, are the happieſt in this Reſpect; 
for 'tis natural that the People ſhould hot 
bear ſo much Envy to an Authority, Which 
they beſtow on whom they think proper, 6 


and reſume at Will. 
The People being diſguſted at the Parri- 
cians, withdrew to the ſacred Hill ( Mens 


acer), whither Deputies being ſent, they 


were appeas d: And as they all made a 


Promiſe to aſſiſt one 3 in caſe the 


Patricians ſhould not perform their En- 
gagement, which would have created Sedi- 
tions every Moment, and diſturb'd all the 


Magiſtrates i in the Exerciſe of their Functi- 


ons; "twas Judg'd VEE to create an Offi- 
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cer, who might protect the People againſt 
any Injuſtice that ſhau'd be done em: But 
by a Malady for ever incident to Man, the 
Plebeians, who had obtain'd Fribunes mere- 
ly to defend *em, employ'd thoſe very Ma- 
giſtrates to annoy others; ſo that they ſtript, 


dy inſenſible Degrees, the Patricians of all 


their Privileges. This gave Riſe to everlaſt- 
ing Conteſts: The People were ſupport - 
ed, or rather animated, by their Tribunes; 
and the Patricians were defended hy the Se- 
nate, the greateſt part of which conſiſted of 


Patricians, who were more inclin'd to fa- 
vour the antient Maxims; and afraid that 
the Populace would raiſe ſome Tribune to 
arbitrary Power. 


The People employ d, in the Defence of 


this Magiſtrate, their own Strength, and 
the Superiority they had in the Suffrages; 


their Refuſal to march into the Field, their 
Threats to go quite away; the Partiality,of 


their Laws; in fine, their Sentences pro- 


nounc'd againſt thoſe who had oppos'd **tm 


too vigorouſly : The Senate defended them 


ſelves by their Wiſdom, their Juſtice, and 
the Love they -infpir*d for one's Country; 
by their Beneficence, and the prudent Di- 


ſtribution of the Treaſures of the Common 
wealth; by the Veneration which the Peo- 


| 4 Origin of the Tribunes of the People. 
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and Marius it colt em very great Struggles. 
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le had for the Glory of the pr 
milie, and the Virtue of illuſtrious Perſona- 
ges; by Religion it ſelf, the antient Inſti- 
tutions, and the Prohibition of Days of pub- 


* 


lic Meeting, upon pretence that the Auſpi- 
ces had _ by their Cli- 


ents, by the Oppoſition of one Tribune to 
another; by the Creation of a * Dictator, 


the Occupations of a new War, or the Miſ- 


9 "_ CIT. 
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incipal Fa- 


fortunes and Calamities which. united al! 


Parties; in a word, by a paternal Conde- 


ſcenſion, in granting the People part of 
their Demands, 


* The people had ſo 


ereating Plebeian Military Tribunes, who were inveſt 

with the ſame Power as the Conſuls, they nevertheleſi 
always made choice of Patricians for this Employment. 
They were oblig'd. to put 8 Conſtraint upon emſelves, 
and to enact, that there ſhould ever be a Plebeian Con- 
ſul; and when any Plebeian Families were rais'd to Em- 
ploy ments in the State, they afterwards were alwi 

carried: Twas with Difficulty that the People, — 
ſtanding the perpetual Deſire they had to depreſs the 
Nobility, depreſs dem in reality; and when they rais) 

to Honours ſome: Perſon of mean Extraction, as fag 


The Patricians, to defend themſelves, us'd to cre 
ate a Dictator, which prov'd of the greateſt Advantage 


to em; but the Plebeians having obtain'd the Privilege 


of being elected Conſuls, could alſo be elected Dicta 
which quite diſconcerted the Patricians. See in Livy; 
Lib. VIII. in what manner Prölius Philo depreſꝰd em 


4 in his Dicbstorſpip. He enafted Three Laws, by which 
wer receiv'd the higheſt Prejudice. by 


E 4 JOS. linquiſh 


purpoſely to make em re- 


great a Veneration for the chief 
Families, that altho they had obtain d the Privilege of 


3B 80 Oy the GAM DEUR n 
x Jinquifh the reſt ; and by that ſtedfaſt Ma- 
. xim, of preferring the Safety of the Repub- 
= lic to the Prerogatives of any Order or pub. 
= lie Employment whatſoever. 
4 In Proceſs of Time, when the Plebians had 
Speth d the Patricians to ſuch a Degree, 
that this * Diſtinction of Families was empty 
and fruitleſs, and that both were indiſcrimi- 
natelyrais*d to Honours, new Conteſts aroſe 
between the Populace, whom their Tribunes 
ſpirited up, and the chief Families, whether 
Patrician or Plebian, which latter were ſtyl'd 
1 Nobles, and were favour'd by the Senate 
1 that was compos'd of them: But, as the 
bt -antient Manners ſubſiſted no more; as par- 
= __ "ticular Perſons were poſſeſs d of immenſe 
Mealth, and that tis impoſſible but Wealth 
muſt give Power; the Nobles made a 
Orgs Reſiſtance than the Patricians had 
done, which occcaſion'd the Death of the 
Gracchi, and of * ſeveral Pe rſons who fol. 


- low'd thitir Plan. 
I ͤmuſt take Notice of an Office which 


FOE Eun greatly to the happy Polity of 
Rome 3 ; tas chat of the . Theſe 


1. 4 
* * * * 


1 
3 . — 2 


3 - Office —— to the Prieſthood, and the Privilege 
=_ of creating a Magiſtrate ' call'd Inter een b; 
_ 7 As Maggs: aer. 
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number'd or ſurvey'd-the *. People; far- 


ther, as the Strength of the Commonwealth 


conſiſted in the Strictneſs of Diſcipline, in 


the Severity of Manners, and the uninter- 
rupted Obſervation of certain Cuſtoms z 


they corrected ſuch Errors and Abuſes as 
the Legiſlative Power had not foreſeen, or 


the ordinary Magiſtrate * could not puniſh. 


Some bad Examples are worſe than Crimes, 
and a Violation of Manners has deſtroy*d 


more States, than the Infraction of Laws: 


In Rome, whatever might tend to _ intre- 


duce dangerous Novelties, to create a 


Change in the Minds or Affections of the 
Citizen, and prevent, if I may ule the Ex- 
preſſion, the Perpetuity its; albDiſorders 
and Tumults, whether ick or private, 
were reform'd by the Cenſors; theſe - had 
Authority to expel whomſoever they pleag'd 
the Senate;  cou*d take from a Knight the 
Horſe maintain'd for him at the publick 
Expence; and degrade a Citizen to the 


1 ws 


The Cenſus or Survey of the Citizens was a very 
ent Inſtitution in it ſelf; This was the Detail af the 
e of their Affairs, and an iry into their Power. 

It was founded by Serv ius Tullizs, before whom, accotds, 


ing to Eutrepiui, Book I. the Cenſus was unknown 


* The Reader may ſee in what manner thoſe Wäre 
degraded who, aſter the Battle of Canne, were for 
leaving 1tz/y'; - thoſe who had ſurrendred to Hannibal; 
thoſe who by an inſidious and falſe Interpretation, hat 
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Rank of ſuch as contributed to the Main- 


tenance of the Magiſtrates of the City, 
without enjoying the Privileges of it; in 
a word, the Cenſors took a View of the 
actual Situation of the Re publick, and di- 
ſtitributed the People among their vari- 
. ous Tribes in ſuch a Manner, as to pre- 
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| + The Plebians obtain'd, in Oppoſition to the Patri- |; 
cane, that the Laws and Elections of ſhould 
| be made by the People > amy Tribes and not by 

_ ___ Centuries. | There were Thi — Tribes, each of 
- whom gave its Vote; Four belonging to the City, and 
3 Thirty one to the Country. As there were but twoProfef- 
= - fions among the Romans that were honourable, War and 
= Huſbandry, the Country Tribes were had in greateſt 
= Conſideration ; and the four remaining ones emitted 


4 4 : into their Body that contemptible Part of the Citizens, 
= who having no Lands to cultivate, were, if we may ſo 


fay, but Citizens by halves; the- greateſt Part of them 
did. not even go to War, for in the enliſting of Soldiers 1 
3 the Diviſion of Centuries was obſery'd; and thoſe who 1 
1 were Members of the four City Tribes, were very near 1 
_ the ſame with thoſe who in the Diviſion by Centuries 
ver the ſirth Clas, in which no Perſon was enroll 0.1 
= "Thus, it was ſcarce poſſible for the Suffages to be in the | 
= Hands of the populace, who were confin'd to their four 
= _ Tribes 5 but as evety one committed a thouſand Frauds, 
_ - 8 Eo e 
= Opportunity rming this every; five Years ; 
aud they incorporated into any Tribe they pleas'd, not 
on Citizen, but alſo Bodies and Ar, Orders. See 
= che firſt Remark of Chapter XI. See alſo 22 Lib. I. 
i Decad: I. in which the different Diviſions. of the People; 
=. made by Servius Tullius, are very well explain d: 
Nos the fame Body of the People, but divided in va- 
1 * 1 WY; nnen 4 
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or the People from 


8 viſe one; no* * Magittrate-could be turn'c'out 
of his Employmenc, becauſe that wou'd F 
have diſtur 'd the Exerciſe of the public! 4 


were, a Citizen of his 
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vent the Tribunes and Perſons of an aſpi- 

ring Temper from may the Suffrages, 
ag their Power. 


M. ü the People them- 


| ſelves, and degraded; Thirty four Tribes out 


of the Thirty five, to the Rank of choſe 
who had no Share in the Privileges of the 
City; for, ſaid this Roman, you firſt con- 


demned me, and rae rais'd me to 
the Conſulate; and the Cenſorſhip; you 
therefore muſt either have prevaricated onee = 
in puniſhing me, or twice, in cteating me | 
Conſul and afterwards Cenſor, _ 4 
MN. Dvuxon1vs, Tribune of the Peo- va 
ple, was expell'd the Senate by the Cenſors, 
for having annull'd when in Office, the 
Law which limits the Expences of Feaſts; - - 


The following Inſtitution was a very 


Power; but they diveſted ſuch a of. 
his Order and Rank, and deprived as it 
particular Nobility. 
The Government of Nome was wondep- 
ful in this ReſpeR; ever ſince the Founda- 


tion of that City it's Conſtitution was ſuch, 


either from the Genius of the Peo e, the 
Strength of the men or the Aut rity of 


8 2 Lib. 
2 2. Max „. 


E 6 certain 


| he Digni of Senator was not a publick Office | J | 
or Taps,” 3 


84 
certain Magiſtrates, thateveryAbuſe of Pow- 
er might always be reform'd therein. Car- 


8 » 
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thage was deftroy'd, : becauſe when Abufes 
were to be cut away, the Citizens could 


not bear the Hand even of their Hanibal. 
. Athens fell, becauſe the Errors of the Peo- 


ple appear'd ſo lovely in their own Eyes, 


that they would not be cur'd of them: and 

among us, thoſe Italian Republicks which 

boaſt the Perpetuity of their Government, 

ought to boaſt of nothing but the Perpe- 

tuity of their Abuſes; nor indeed, do they 
enjoy greater Liberty * than Rome did un- 
der the Decemviri. 


The Britiſb Government is one of the 


wiſeſt in Europe, becauſe there is a Body 


which examines it ally, and is per- 


perpetu 
petually examining it ſelf ; and it's Errors 
are of ſuch a Nature, as never to be laſt- 


ing, but are frequently of Uſe by their rouz- 
ing the Nation. 
In a Word, a free ee that is to 


fay, one for ever in Motion, cannot ſupport 


it ſelf, unleſs it's own Laws are capable of 


correting the Diſorders of it. 


o 
2. 83 beter Power. 
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7HILST hs Sovereignty of Rene 
was confin'd' to 1taly, twas 'ealy - 7 
for the Commonwealth to ſubſiſt: Every b 
Soldier was at the ſame time a Citizen; eve- 
ry Conſul rais'd an Army, and other Citi 


zens march'd into the Field under his Suc- 


ceſſor: As their Forces were not very nu- 


merous, ſuch * Perſons only were receiv'd 


among the Troops, as had Poſſeſſions conſi- 
derable enough to engage *em to labour at 
the Preſervation of the City; the Senate kept 
a watchful Eye over the Conduct of the Ge- 
nerals, and did not give em an Opportu- 

nity of machinating any thing to the Fre- 


Judice of their Country. rd Büge 


But after the Legions had paſe'd the oy 
and croſs'd the Sea, the Soldiers, whom W 


a The Prokdnivny _ ach as were call'd We 


f. (becauſe, being poſſeſsd of little or nothing, they 


were ſubje to the Poll- Tax only) were not at firſt en- 
roll d among the Land- Forces, except in Caſes of urgent 
Neceſſity: 'Servins Tullins had ran d 'em in the Sixth 
Claſs, and Soldiers were levied out of the Five firſt on- 


I :: But when Marius ſet out againſt Fugurtba, he en- 
liſted all without Diſtintion. Mi/rtes ſcribere, ſays Sa- 
Auf, non modo majorum neque em Claſibus, ſed uti 3 
gu «rea erat capite cenſos pleroſque —— Bello Ju 
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Raman had been oblig' d to leave during 


ſeveral Campaigns in the Countries they 


were ſubduing, loſt inſenſibly that Genius 
and Turn of Mind which characteriz d the 
Roman Citizen; and the Generals having 


Armies and Kingdoms at their Diſpoſal, 


were ſenfible of their on Strength, and 


cou d no longer obe 


F. 
The Soldiers therefore began to acknow- 
tedge no Superior but their General; to 
found their Hopes on him only, and to view 


- the City as from a great Diſtance : They 


were no longer the Soldiers of the Republic, 
but of Sylla, of Marius, of Pompey and of 
Ceſar. The Romans cou'd no longer tell, 
whether: the Perſon | who headed an Army 
in a e. was their General or their E- 
R date 
rupted but by their Tribunes, on whom 
they cou*d beſtow only their Power, the 
Senate cau'd eaſily defend emſelves, becauſe 
they acted conſiſtently and with one regular 
Tenor; whereas the common People were 


continually ſhifting from the Extremes of 


Fury to the Extremes of Cowardice ; but 
when they were enabled to inveſt their Fa- 


Vourites with a formidable exterior Autho- 


222 ' 
_— 


rity, the whole Wiſdom of the Senate was 


baffled, and the Commonwealth was un- 


done, 


as the People of Rome were cor- Z 


. DecLENSION of the RoMans. 87 F | 
The Reaſon why Free-States are not ſo 
permanent as other Forms of Government, 


is, ,becauſe the Misfortunes and Succeſſes 4 


which _ to them, generally occaſion 
the Loſs of Liberty; whereas the Succeſſes 
and Misfortunes of an arbitrary Govern- 
ment, contribute equally” to the enſlaving 
of the People. A wiſe Republic ought not 
to run any Hazard which may expoſe it to 
good or ill Fortune; the only Happineſs 
the ſeveral Individuals of it ſhould afpire af- 
ter, is, to give Perpetuity to their State; 
If the unbounded Extent of the Roman 
Empire prov'd the Ruin of the Republic, 
the vaſt Compaſs of the City was no leſs fa- 
tal to it.. 0 FA Stena HH 
The Romans had ſubdued the whole Uni= 
verſe by the Aſſiſtance of the Nations of J. 
taly, on whom they had beſtow d various Prĩ- 
vileges at different times; moſt of thoſe Na- 
tions did not, at firſt, ſet any great Value on 
the Freedom of the City of Rome, and ſome 
> choſe rather to preſerve their ancient U. 
ſages; but when this Privilege became that 
of univerſal Sovereignty z-when a Man, who: 
was not a Roman Citizen, was conſider'd as 


nothing; and, with, this Title, was al! 
| KX 


'b The qui id in their Aſſemblies, Thoſe in whoſe” 
Power it was to chuſe, have preferred their own Laws 
to the Freedom of the City of Rome, which was a ne- 
A ſuch as could not refuſe it. Ziv. 
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Things, the People of Italy reſolv d either 
to be "Romans, or die: Not being able to 
ai this by Cabals and Intreaties, they 
had Recourſe to Arms; and © riſing in all 
that part of Haly oppoſite to the Ionian Sea, 
the reſt of the Allies were going to follow 
their Example + Rome being now forc'd to 
combat againſt thoſe who were, if I may be 
allow'd the Figure, the Hands with which 
they ſhackled the Univerſe, was upon the 
Brink of Ruin: The Romans were going to 
be confin'd merely to their Walls; they 
therefore granted this ſo much wiſh'd- for! 
Privilege, to Allies, who had not yet been 
wanting in Fidelity; and they indulg'd 
it, by inſenſible d to all other Na- 
trons. 16371 011-5113 1 If 
But no- Nome was no er. that City, 
the Inhabitants of which had breath*d one 
and the ſame Spirit, the ſame Love for Li- 
berty, the ſame Hatred of Tyranny; a Ci- 
ty, in which a Jealouſy of the Power of the 
Senate and of the Prerogatives of the Great, 
fever accompany*d with Reſpect,) was only 
EE of W The Nations: ** + 


0 The Alculani, the Merf, the Petins, the Mae 
, tini, the Ferentinates, the Hirpini, the Pompeians, the 
Penufini, the Fapiges, the Lucani, the Samnites and o- 
ther Nations. Appian, de Bello civil. Lib. I. . 
d The Tu/cans, the Unbri, the Latins. This promp- 
ted. ſome Nations to ſubmit themſelves; and as theſe 
were alſo made Citizens, others likewiſe laid down their 
1 
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taly * being made Citizens of Rome, every. 
City brought thither its Genius, its parti- 
cular Intereſts, and its Dependence on ſome 


mighty Protector: Rome being now rent 


and divided, no longer form'd one entire 
Body; and as Men were no longer Citizens 
of it, but in a kind of fictitious Way; as 

there were no longer the ſame Magiftrates, 
the ſame Walls, the ſame Gods, the ſame 
Temples, the ſame Burying- places; Rome 
was no longer beheld with the fame Eyes; 


the Citizens were no longer fir'd with the. 


fame Love for their Country, and the _— 
man Sentiments were obliterated. 


Cities and Nations were now dy to 


Rome by the Ambitious, to diſconcert the 
Suffrages, or influence them in their own 
Favour; the publick Aſſemblies were fo 
many Conſpiracies againſt the State, and a 
tumultuous Crowd of ſeditious Wretches 
were dignified with the Title of Comitia. 
The Authority of the People and their 
Laws, nay that People themſelves, were 
no more. than ſo many Chimæras, and ſo 


univerſal was: _ Anarchy of N. n 
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„ ſo as at laſt there NY only the gummi 
who were extirpated. 

Let the Reader *. to bimſelf this * — 
Head, form'd of all the Nations of Indy, which, by 1 the 
Suffrage of every Individual ; Veen __ To of -4 
World. idee mee 13 
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that it was not poſſible to determine whe- 
ther the People bad made a La or not. 

Authors enlarge very copiouſly on the 

Diviſions which — the Deſtruction of 
Rame, but their Readers ſeldom diſcover 

thoſe Diviſions to have been always neceſ- 
ſary and inevitable. The — of the 
Republick was the only Source of that Ca- 


lamity, and exaſperated popular Tumults 


into Civil Wars. Diſſenſions were not to 


be prevented, and thoſe martial Spirits, 
which were ſo fierce and formidable abroad, 


could not be habituated to any conſiderable 
Moderation at home. Thoſe who expect 
in-a free State, to ſee the People undaunted 
in War and puſillanimous in Peace, are cer - 
tainly deſirous of Im ilities, and it may 
be advanced as a general Rule, that when 
ever a perfect Calm is viſible, in a State 
that calls it ſelf a Republick, the Spirit of 
Liberty no longer ſubſiſts. 

Union, in a Body Politick, is a very 
equivocal Term: True Union is ſuch a Har- 
mony as makes all the particular Parts, as 
oppoſite as they may ſeem to us, concur to 


the general Welfare of the Society, in the 


ſame Manner as Diſcords in Muſick contri- 


bute to the general Melody of Sound. 
Union may prevail in a State full of ſeem- 
ing Commotions; or, in other Words, there 
may be an 1 om whence reſults 
Proſperity, which alofe is true Peace, and 
45 may 
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may be conſider'd in the ſame. View, as the 
various Parts of this Univerſe, which are e- 
ternally connected by the Operations of ſome 
and the Reactions of others. 

n a Deſpotic State indeed, which i is eve- 
ry Government where the Power is im- 
moderately exerted, a real Diviſion is per- 
| petually kindled. The Peaſant, the Sol- 
dier, the Merchant, the M agiſtrate and the 
Grandee have no. other Conjunttion than 
what ariſes — the Ability of the one to 
22 2 the other, without Reſiſtance; and 

at any time a Union happens to be intro- 
duced, Citizens are not then, united, but 
dead Bodies are laid in the Grave contigu · 

ous to each other. 

It muſt be acknowledged that the Roman | 
Laws were too weak. to govern the Repub- 
lick: But Experience has prov'd it to be an 
invariable Fact, that good Laws which raiſe 
the Reputation and Power of a ſmall Re- 
— become incommodious to it, when 
once its Grandeur is eſtabliſn'd, becauſe it 
was their natural Effect to make a great 
People, but not to govern them. 

The Difference is very conſiderable be- 
tween good Laws, and thoſe which may be 
called convenient; between. ſuch Laws as 
give a People Dominion over others, and 
ſuch as continue- them in the Poſſeſſion of 
rr, when they have once e i. 


There 
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There Is at this time a Republick in the 


Knowledge, and which, by Plans accom- 


larging its Power. And certain it is, that 


if it ever riſes to that Height of Grandeur 


for which it ſeems preordain'd by its Wiſ⸗ 
dom, it muſt inevitably change its Laws, 


and the neceſſary Innovations will not be ef-. 


fected by any Legiſlator, but muſt ſpring 

from Corruption it ſelf. 

 - Rome was founded for Gu, and its 
Laws * had an admirable Tendency to be- 

ſtow it; for which Reaſon, in all the Vari- 


ations of her Government, whether Monar- 


chy, Ariſtocracy, or Popular, ſhe conſtantly 
engag d in Enterprizes which required Con- 
duct to accompliſh,” and always ſucceeded. 


The Experience of a Day did not furniſh her | 


with more Wiſdom than all other Nations, 
but ſhe obtain'd it by a long Succeſſion of 
Events. She ſuſtain'd a ſmall, a moderate, 
ponds an immenſe Fortune with war THe Su- 


1 1 


f The Cantii of Bern. 
6 The Roman ire wa * brow: ie defect 


ive by ſome, becauſe it was an Intermixture of Monar- 


chy, Ariſtocracy, and lar Authori But the Per- 
Fein of e does not pane i in its Confor- 
mity to any particular Plan to be found in the Writings 
of Politicians, but in its Correſpondence to the Views 
every Legiſſ tor ought to entertain for the Grandeur and 
Felicity of a People. Was not the Government of Sparta 
pes of Three Branches? 
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World, of which few Perſons have any 
pliſh'd in Silence and Secreſy, is daily en- 
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periority, derived true Welfare from the 
whole Train of her Proſperities, and refined 
every Inſtance of Calamity into be 
Inſtructions. 

She loſt her Liberty, becauſe the com- . 
Pleated her Work too mp, s 


C HAPT E R X. 
Of the Corruption of the ROMANS: 


AM of Opinion that the Sect of Epicu- 
] * rus, which began to be [propagated at 
Rome, towards the Cloſe of the Republic, 
was very prejudicial to the Minds and Ge- 
nius of the People. The Greeks had been 
infatuated with its Doctrines long before, 
and conſequently, were corrupted much 
earlier than the Romans. We are aſſured 
by Polybius, * that Oaths, in his Time, 


a Cyneas having Jiſcourked. of the Doctrines of this 
Sect, at the Table of Pyrrbus, Fabricius ſaid, he wiſhd 
the Enemies of Rome would all embrace ſuch kind of 
Principles. Life of Pyrrhus. 

b If you lend a Talent to a Greet, and bing him to 
the Repayment, by Ten Engagements, with as many 
Securities, and Witneſſes to the Loan, it is impoſlible to 
make them regard their Word ; whereas, among the 
Romans, whether it be owing to their Obligation of ac- 
counting for the public and private Money, they are al- 
ways punctual to the Oaths they have taken. For which 
Reaſon, the Apprehenſions of infernal Torments were 
wiſely eſtabliſhed, and it is altogether irrational to op- 

tr them at this Time. Poly. 7. VI. 
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could not induce any Perſon to place Con- 


fidence in a Greet, whereas they were con- 


ſider'd by a Roman as inviolable Obligati- 


ons upon his Conſcience. 


Thhere is a Paſſage in one of Ciceros Let- 
- ters to Atticus, which manifeſtly diſcovers 


how much the Romans had degenerated in 


| — Particular, ſince the Time of Poly- 
Bius. 


Memmius, ſays he, imparted to the Se- 
nate the Agreement he and his Fellow Can- 
didate had made with the Conſuls, by 
which theſe ſtipulated to favour the others 
in their Sollicitations for the Conſulfhip 
the enſuing Lear; and theſe oblig'd them- 
felves to pay Four hundred thouſand Se- 
ſterces to the Conſuls, if they did not fur- 


niſh them with Three Augurs, who ſhould 


declare they themſelves were preſent when 
the People made the Curiatian Law *, tho? 
in reality it had not been enacted; and Two 
former Conſuls, who ſhould affirm they had 
aſſiſted at ſigning the Edict of the Senate 
which regulated the State of the Provinces 


aſſigned to the preſent Conſuls, notwith- 


e Lib. IV. Tet. 18. 
d The Curiatian Law diſpos'd of the military Power, 


and the Edict of the Senate regulated the Troops, the 


Money and Officers, that were to be allotted to the Go- 
vernors: Now the Conſuls, in order to accompliſh theſe 


Particulars, to their own Satisfaction, contriv'd a falſe 


 a# 


Law and a falſe Edict of the Senate. 


-$ — 
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ſtanding 


/ 
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ſtanding no ſuch Edict was in Being. What 
an admirable Set of People do we diſco- 
ver in 4 ſingle Contract! 8 1 360 

As Religion always — the beſt Se- 
curity for the Rectitude of human Actions, 
ſo there was this Peculiarity among the Ro- 
mans, that the Love they expreſs' 
Country, was blended with ſome 
Sentiment of Devotion. That mighty City 
founded in the moſt auſpicious Period; 


for their 


Great Romulus, at once their Monarch — 8 


their God; the Capitol, eſteem'd as eternal 
as the City, and the City, reputed as eter- 


nal as its Founder, had anciently ſtruck 


ſuch Impreſſions on the Minds of the R- 


mans, as might well be wiſh'd WARS been 
conſtantly retained. 

The Grandeur of the Srate, 10 general, 
conſtituted the Greatneſs of its particular 
Members; but as Affluence conſiſts in Con- 
duct, and not in Riches; that Wealth of 


the Romans, which had certain Limitations, 
introduced à Luxury and Profuſion which 


had no Bounds. Thoſe who had been at 
firſt corrupted by their Oppulence, receiv'd 
the ſame Taint in their Poverty, byaſpiring 
after Acquiſitions, that no way comported 


with ——.— Life; it was difficult to be a 


itizen, under the Influence of ſtrong 
Sire and the Regret of a large Fortune 
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that had been loſt : People, in this Situa- 


tion, 
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tion, were prepar'd for any deſ perate At. 


tempt 3 and as Saluft * ſays, there was, at 

that time, a Generation of Men, who, as 

they had no Patrimony of their own; could 

not endure to ſee others leſs neceſſitous than 
themſelves. | 


But as great ſoever as the Corruption. of 


| Maw might then be, all its calamitous Ef- 
fects were not introduc'd among the People, 


ö 1 for the Efficacy of thoſe Inſtitutions, by 


. which they were originally eſtabliſh'd, was 
Jo extraordinary, that they always preſer- 
ved an heroic Fortitude, and devoted them- 
ſelyes, with the greateſt Application, to 
War, amidſt all the Softenings of Luxury 
and Pleaſure; which ſeems, to me, to be a 
Circumſtance, in which they were never 
imitated by any Nation in the World. 

The Romans were not ſollicitous to im- 


prove Commerce, or cultivate the Sciences, 


but ranked them among the Attentions pro- 
_ for Slaves“ ; We Lx 7 170 indeed, 


i 


-c U merito att genitos Js gui lr inp Bale, 

v vos fumiliares, nec alias pati. Fragment of Sa- 

70 mou by Auguſtin in his Book Of the City of God, 
c. 18. 

Cie. L. I. c. 42 Offic. 1//iberales & ſordidi avefur 
Mercenariorum omnium quorum oper, non quorum artes 
emuntur: eft enim illis ipſa merces auftoramentum ſervi- 
tutis. The Merchants, adds that Author, raiſe no Pro- 
fit, . unleſs they fall, their Word. Agriculture i is the 
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ſome particular Perſons, who had receiv*d 
their Freedom, and perſiſted in their for- 

mer Induſtry. Bur their Knowledge, in ge- 
neral, was confin'd to the Art of War, 
which was the only Track * by which they 
could arrive at Promotions in the Magi- 
ſtracy , and other Stations of Honour z 
for which Reaſon, their military Virtues 
1115 after all the reſt were extingui- * 
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nobleſt of all Arts, and moſt worthy of a Man in a State | 

of Freedom. - ; | ; " * 1 140 
8 They were obliged to ſerve Ten Years, between 4 


238 of Sixteen Years and Forty Seven. Poly-. 
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Intreat the Reader's Permiſſion to turn 


1 my Eyes from the Horrors of the Wars 


between Marius and Sylla; Appian has col- 


tected all the dreadful Particulars into his 


Hiſtory : Beſides the Jealouſy, Ambition 


and Barbarity of the Two Chiefs, each par- 


ticular Roman was infatuated with Fury; 


the new Citizens, and the ancient, no lon- 


ger conlder'd each other as Members of the 


ſame Republick, but gave a Looſe to a Se- 


ries of Hoſtilities, ſo peculiar in their Na- 
ture, as to comprehend all the Miſeries of 


a Civil and Foreign War. | 
 Sylla made ſeveral good Laws, and redu- 


ced the Power of the Tribunes; to which 


we may add, that the Modcration or Ca- 


price which induced him to reſign the Di- 
Ratorſhip , re-eſtabliſhed che Senate, for 


2 Marius, in order to obtain a Commiſſion for carry- 
ing on the War againſt Mithridates, in Prejudice of Sy/- 
14's Pretenſions, had, by the Concurrence of Sulpicius 


the Tribune, incorporated the Eight new Tribes ef the 


People of Italy, into the ancient, which rendred the 


Tralian Maſters of the Suffrages; and the Generality of 


that 22 eſpouſed the Paryy of Marius, -whilſt the 
Senate and the ancient Citizens engag'd in the Intereſt 
of Sylla. * ; 
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Decrxxsiox of be RoMans. 99 
ſome time; but, in the Fury of his Succeſs, 
he ſuffer'd himſelf to be hurried: into Two 
Actions, which, in their Conſequences, 
a it impoſſible for Rome to preſerve her 
iberty. | - | 
He diſtributed the Lands of the Citizens 
among his Soldiers, and, by that Proceed- 
ing, corrupted them for ever; becauſe, from 
that Moment, there was not one of the mi- 
litary Profeſſion who did not wait for an 
Opportunity of ſeizing the Effects of his 
| Fellow-Citizens. | 4 
, He was likewiſe the Inventor of Proſcri- 
ptions, and ſet a Price on the Head of eve- 
1 ry Man who had not embrac'd his Party. 
1 From that time, it became impoſſible for 
any one to be devoted to the Republic; for 
1 whilſt two ambitious Men were contending 
for Superiority, thoſe who obſerv*d a Neu- 
trality, or were attach*d to the Cauſe of Li- 
berty, were ſure to be proſcrib'd by either 
of the Competitors who ſhould prove victa- _ 
rious; it therefore became prudent to en- 1 
gage in one of the two Partie. = 
As the Republick was fated to Deſtructi- 
on, the only material Queſtion was, who 
ſhould have the Credit of overwhelming 
If, | 
At the Beginning of the Wars, the Lands of the 
8 vanquiſh'd Enemies were parcell'd among the Army, but 
9 Sus made the ſame Diviſion of thoſe which belong d 
F2 Two 
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Two Men equally ambitious, with this 
Exception, that the one knew how to pro- 
ceed directly to his Purpoſe better than the 
other, eclipſed, by their Reputation, their 
Exploits and their Virtues, all the reſt of 


the Citizens. Pompey made the firſt Ap- 


rance in the Scene of Action, and Cz/ar 
immediately follow'd him. 

Pour, to render himſelf popular, had 
diſannulled the Laws of Sylla which limitted 
the Power of the People, and when he had 

facrificed the moſt falutary Laws of his 
Country, to his particular Ambition, he 
obtain'd all he deſired, and the raſh Indiſ- 
cretion of the Populace was altogether un- 
. bounded in his Favour. © 

The Roman Laws had wiſely parcell'd 
out the public Power into ſeveral Magiſtra- 
cies, which mutually ſupported as well as 
reſtrained.and tempered each other; and as 


the Power of all, who enjoy'd thoſe Pro- 


motions, was confin'd to a proper Extent, 
every Citizen was qualify*d for a Station of 
that Nature; and the People, ſeeing Num- 
bers of ſuch Perſons paſſing away in Succeſ- 
ſion, were not habituated to any particular 
Magiſtrate among them. But, in the Times 
we are now deſcribing, the Plan of Go- 


vernment was changed; the moſt potent 


Competitors obtain'd extraordinary Com- 


miſſions from the People, which aun | 
ted the Authority of the nn ; 
| k rew 
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diew” all the great Affairs i into che Hands of | 


one Man, or a Few. _ 

Was War to be preclaim'd denn 
torius ? Poinpey was nominated to commit 
the Army. Were the Romans to march a- 


gainſt Mithridates ? Every Voice called a- ; 
loud for Pompey. Did it become neceſſary 


to tranſmit Corn to Rome? The People 


would have given it over for loſt, had not 


e been entruſted with the Im 


Ae 7 
Were the Pyrates to be deſtroy'd? 


Who ſo proper for that Expedition as Par. 
pey?, And when Czar himſelf threatned 


Rome with an Invaſion, the Senators cried”. © 


out, in their Turn, and Placed all their” 
C fidence in Pompey. © 

Tach willing to believe (ſaid Marc * to 
the People) that this Pompey; who, 1 is ſo 
much carefs'd. by the Nobility, is more in- 
clinable to ſecure your Liberty, than he is 
to countenance their Authority over you: 
But there was a Time, when each Indivi- 
dual among you was protected by ſevelal, 


and. not the whole Body of the People by. 


one Perſon 5 and when i A was never known, 
that a ſingle Man either gave or took away, 
F *hings of ſo much Conſequence. | 


As Rome was form'd for Grandeur, it 
became neceſſary to unite the Honours and 


12 in the ſame Petons, which" it in un- 
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quiet Times would fix the Admiration of 
the People on one particular Citizen. | 
When Honours are granted, the Givers 
know exactly what they beſtow ; but when 
Power is added to the Donation, they can 
never be certain how far it will be ex- 
tended. 3 
Immoderate Preferences given to a Citi- 


zen, in a Republick, are always productive 


— 
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of neceſſary Effects; they either raiſe En- 
vy in the People, or make their Affection 
overflow all Bounds. ary? 

When Pompey returned twice to Rome, 


in a Condition to enſlave the Republick, 
ide had the Moderation to diſband his Ar- 


mies, before he entered the City; and then 


he made his Appearance with the Air of a 
common Citizen: Theſe Inſtances of a diſ- 


intereſted Behaviour, which compleated all 
his Glory, did not fail, in their Conſequen- 


Thing prejudicial to the Laws. 
The Ambition of Pompey was more un- 


active and gentle than that of Cæſar. This 


Warriour reſolved like Sylla, to open him- 
ſelf a Paſſage to ſovereign Power, by Arms, 


but Pompey grew diſpleaſed at ſuch a Me- 
thod of Oppreſſion; he aſpired, indeed, 
to the Dictatorſhip, but was willing to owe, 
it to the Suffrages of the People; he could. 
t reſolve to uſurp Power, but would _ | 
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ces, to make the Senate always declare in 
his Favour, when ever be attempted any 
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DECLENSION of the RoMANs. 103 
been glad to have had it tendered to him 
as a Gifr. > | Ws, i 
As the Favour of the People is always in 
a fluctuating State, there were ſome Sea- 
ſons, wherein Pompey beheld his Reputa- 
tion in a declining Condition; “ and it at- 
feed him in the moſt tender Part, to ſee 
the very Perſons he deſpiſed, make Advan- 


ces in Popularity, and then employ it againft 


n | 
This led him into three Actions e- 


qually fatal; he corrupted the People with 


Money, and fixed a Price, in the Elections, 
on the Suffrage of each Citizen. 5 

Hle employed the vileſt of the Populace 
to incommode the Magiſtrates, in the Ex- 
erciſe of their Functions, in Hopes, that 


wiſe People, growing weary of living in a 


State of Anarchy, would be urged by Det; 


ir to create him Dictator. \ 
In a Word, he united his Intereſts, with 
thoſe of Czfer and Craſſus: Cato ſaid, their 
Union and not their Enmity deftroyed the 


 Republick; and in Reality, it was then re- 
duced to ſuch an unhappy State, that it 


received leſs Injury from. civil Wars than by 
a Peace which, as it conjoined the Views 


and Intereſts of the leading Men, ſo it na- 


turally introduced. Tyranny in the Govern- 


ment. 
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Pompey did not properly lend his Reputa- | 
ti to Cæſar, but ſacrificed it to his Cauſe, MW 
without knowing what he did; and Cæſar, 1 
in return, employed all the Power he had 
received from Pompey to the Prejudice of 
the Donor, and even played off his own 
Artifices againſt him: He diſordered the I. 
City by his Emiffaries; he made himſelt 
Maſter of all Elections; and Conſuls, Præ- I} 
tors and Tribunes purcl.aſed their Promoti- 
ons, at their own Price. 
The Senate, who ecafily behtthited into 
Cæſar's Deſigns, had Recourſe to Pompey, 
and intreated him to undertake the Defence 
of the Republick, if that Name might pro- 
perly be given to a Government which im- 
plored Protection of one of its Citizens. 
I am of Opinion, that what contributed 
moſt to Pompey's Deſtruction, was the 18 
Shame that affected him, when he grew 1 
ſenſible that by raiſing Ceſar as he had done, | 
he had committed a fatal Overſight ;- but he 
ſuffered this Conſideration to prevail as late l- 
is poſſible, and did not prepare for his De- J. 
fence, leſt he ſhould be obliged to acknow- 
ledge himſelf in Danger. He aſſerted be. 
fore the Senate that Cz/ar durſt not engage 
in a War, and becauſe he had made ſuch a 15 
Declaration ſeveral Times, he an 2 
ſiſted in repeating it. M89, 
One Circumſtance ſeems to have capacita- 


red 148 for any vad and that 
25 Was 
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was the unhappy Conformity of Names; the 

| Senate had added to his Goverment of the 
| Ciſalpine Gaul, all that Part of Gaul which 

was diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Tranſal. 

ne. FR 
7 As the Politicks of thoſe Times did not- 
y permit Armies to be ſtationed near Rome Þ 
1 ſo neither would they ſuffer Naly to be en- 1 
1! tirely deſtitute of Troops; for which Rea- 43 
ſon, conſiderable Forces were quartered in 
Ciſalpine Gaul, a Country which extends from 
the Rubicon, a little River in Romania, to | 

1 the Alps: But in Order to ſecure the City* _ 

+ of Rome againſt thoſe Troops, the Senate” 9 
435+ paſſed that famous Edict, which is ſtill to be 
ſeen engtaven, in the Road near Rimini, 
| by which they ſolemnly devoted to the in- 
„ fernal Gods, and branded with Sacrilege 
and Parricide any Perſon whatever, who® 
: _ ſhould preſume to paſs the Rubicon, with 4 


an Army, a Legion, or a ſingle Cohort, © © 

= if To a Government of that Importance as 
l to keep the City in awe, another was added 

l which proved ſtill more conſiderable; and 

that was all the Tyanſalpine Gaul, Which 
J <omprehended the Southern Parts of Frante, 

; whereCzſar had for ſeveral Years an Oppor- 
tunity of proſecuting War againſt as. many 
Nations as he pleaſed; by which means his! 
Soldiers advanced in Years as well as hirn 

_ ſelf, and were conquered by him, in their 
Turm as wellas the Barbarians. Had Cos 
fy F 5 ſar © 
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Jar not been intruſted with the Government 


of Tranſalpine Gaul, he could not have cor - 
rupted his Troops, nor rendered his Name 
venerable to them by ſo many Victories; 
and had he not enjoyed Ciſalpine Gaul, 
Pompey might have ſtop'd him at the Paſs 


of the Alps, whereas he was compelled to 


retire from Italy, when the War began, 
which made him loſe among his own Party 
that Reputation which, in Civil Wars, 
is the very Soul of Power. 

The ſame Conſternation, which Hanni- 
val diffuſed through Rome, after the Battle 


City, when he had paſſed the Rubicon. 
Pempey was ſo confounded, that he became 
incapable, even in the firſt Moments of 
the War, of forming any Deſign but ſuch 
as ĩs uſually ſuggeſted in the moſt deſperate 


Conjunctures. He could only retire, and 


truſt to Flight. Accordingly he left Rome 
and the publick Treaſure z and as he was 
in no Condition to retard the Conqueror, 
he forſook Part of his Troops, abandoned 


all 7aly and croſſed the Sea. 


Ceſer's Fortune has been greatly cele- 


— ” 
5 


brated; but this extraordinary Man enjoyed 


ſo many great Qualities, without the Inter- 


mixture of a Defect, tho' he had ſeveral vi- 
cious Inc linations, that he would have been 


of Cannæ, was ſpread by Cæſar over all that 


* 
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victorious at the Head of any Army he 


had commanded, and would hay- * 7 5 


l | 4 


_ ed in any Republick that hadgh 
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When he had defeated Pompey's Eieu- 
tenants in Spain, he paſſed into Greece to 
ſeek Pompey himſelf; and this General, who 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Sea Coaſts, and 
was Maſter of a ſuperiour Force, was on 
the Point of beholding Cæſgar's Army de- 


ſtroyed by Miſery and Famine. But as the 


Deſire of Approbation was his predominant 
Frailty he could not forbear giving Atten- 
tion to ſome vain Speeches of thoſe about 
him, who were perpetually blaming” his 
Conduct, and mortifying him with their 
Jeſts. This General, fays one, would per- 
petuate his Command, and be a new King 


of Kings, like Agamemnor : I affure you. 
replies another, we ſhall not eat any 7% . 
culum Figs this Year. A few Encounters 


in which he had ſucceeded, quite intoxi-- 
cated the Heads of this Senatorial Hot ; 
and Pompey, to avoid Cenſure, gave into 
an Indiſcretion which Poſterity will ever: 
blame; he reſolved to ſacrifice all the Ad- 
vantages he had then obtain'd, and marched 


at the Head of undiſciplined Troops to 


engage an Army that had been ſo frequent- 
ly victorious. = 


\ 


When the ſhattered Remains of Phar- 


ſalia, were withdrawn into Africa, Scipio, 
. | 


© See Plutarch Liſe of Pompey. : 
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who ches commanded. them, refuſed to 
follow Cat#s Advice for protracting the 
War. He grew elated with a few Inſtan- 
ces of Succeſs; he riſk'd all, and immedi- 
ately loſt all he had riſk'd and when Bru- 
tus and Caſſius reeſtabliſhed that Party, the 
ſome Precipitation deſtroyed the Republick 
a third Time *. of 
Tis obſervable, that in the long Courſe 
of theſe Civil Wars, the Power of Nome 
was rontinually extending in foreign Parts, 
under Marius, Sylla, Pompey, Cæſar, An- 
thony, and Auguſtus; and that mighty City, 
growing daily more formidable, compleated 
the Deſtruction of all the Kings who. pre- 
ſumed to reſiſt her. 


No State threatens its Neighbours with 


Conqueſt, ſo much as that which is involv- 
ed in the Horrors of Civil War: In ſuch a 
. Seaſon, the Nobility, the Citizens, the 
Artiſans, the Peaſants, and, in ſhort, the 
whole Body of the People become Soldiers; 
and when Peace has united all the contend- 
ing Parties, this State enjoys great Advan- 
tages over others, whoſe Subjects are gene- 
rally Citizens. Beſides, Civil Wars always 
produce great Men, becauſe, in theuniver- 
fal Confuſion 2 then reigns, thoſe who 


F This is well A 40 up in Appian's Hiſtory of the 
Civil War. I. 4. The Army of Odtariaus and Anthony 


would have periſhed: by F amine, if their i had 
not given them Battle. 


are 
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are diſtinguiſd by any particular Merit, 
have a favourable An par of making 
themſelves conſpicudus: Each of the 

Perſons ranges hiqmſelf in a ſuitable Situati- 


on, whereas, in Times of Peace, they are 


ſtationed by others, and generally very in- 
judicioufly. We ſhall paſs from the Ro- 


mans, and inquire for Inſtances of this 


Truth, in Nations that are more modern; 
and among theſe, France was never ſo for- 
midable abroad, as after the Contentions 
between the Houſes of Burgundy and Orte-: 


ans, after the Troubles of the League, 5 
after the Civil Wars in the Minority f 9 


Lewis the thirteenth, and after the natio- 
nal Diſſenſions in the Nonage of Lexis the 
Fourteenth. England was never ſo müch 
reſpe&ed as in the Time of Cromwell, after 


. Wars of the long Parliament. The 


Germans did not gain their Superiority over 
the Tarks, till after the Civil Wars of the 


Empire. The Spaniards, under Philip the E 
Fifth, and immediately after the Civil: 


Wars that were kindled by the Succeſſion, ' 


invaded Sicily with ſuch a Force as aftoniſh- 


ed all Europe; and we now ſee the Perfi- 


ans riſing from the Aſhes of a Civil War, 


and humbling the Ottoman Power. 


In a Word, the Republick was at laſt 


enſlaved, and we are not to charge that Ca- 
lamity on the Ambition of particular Per- 
ſons, but ſhould rather impute it to. the 


Di bo 
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Diſpoſition of Man in genegl, whoſe cri-- 
vings after Power, are always moſt inſati- 


able,: when he enjoys the greateſt Share, and' 


who only deſires the whole, becauſe he poſ- 


ſeſſes a large Part. 


If the — of Ceſar and Pamp 
had reſembled thoſe of Cato, others — | 
have had the ſame ambitious Fhoughts as 
Pompey and Ce/ar diſcovered ; and ſince the 
Republick was fated to fall, it would have 
been dragged to the Precipice by ſome 0- 
ther Hand. 

Caſar pardon'd every mortal; but the 
Moderation People diſcover when they have 
uſurped all, ſeems to be no extraordinary 


Accompliſnment. 
Tho' he has been much commended for 


being indeſatigable, after the Battle of Phar- 


alia, yet Cicero, very juſtly, accuſes him 
of Remiſſneſs. He tells Caftus © they ne- 


ver could have imagined Pompey's Party 
would have revived ſo conſiderably in Spain 
and Africa; and that if they could have 
foreſeen that Cæſar would have amuſed 


himſelf in his Alexandrian War, they would 


not have made their Peace with him as 


they did, but would have followed Scipio 
and Cato into Africa, And thus a weak Paſ- 
ſion for a Woman made him engage in four 


Wars, and by not foreſeeing the two laſt, . 


- 


® Familiar Letters, I. 15. * AA 
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alia. | | . | . h | 
8 Ceſar governed at firſt, with the Titles 
of the Magiſtracy, for nothing affects Man- 


kind more than Names; and as the Aa- 9 


ticks abhorred thoſe of Conſul and Procon 


ful, the Europeans deteſted that of King; 


ſo that thoſe Titles conſtituted at that Time, 
the Happineſs or Deſpair of all the Earth. 
He made ſome Overtures to have the Dia- 
dem placed on his Head; but when he grew 
ſenſible that the People diſcontinued their 
Acclamations, he thought fit to reject it. 
He likewiſe made other Attempts, and it 


is not to be comprehended, how he could 


believe that the Romans, becauſe they ſuf-- . 
fered him to be a Tyrant, ſhould be fond 
of Tyrannical Power, or could even give 
credit to what they themſelves had done. 
One Day, when the Senate tendered him 
ſome particular Honours, he neglected to 
riſe from his Seat, and, from that Moment, 
the graveſt Members of that Body loſt all 
Patience. af 
Mankind are always moſt offended at any 


Treſpaſs on the Ceremonials and Pun&t- f 


lios they expect. If you endeavour to op- 
prefs them, it ſometimes paſſes for a Proof 


He aboliſhed the Offiee of Tribunes of the 
People. w7 | : 


a Vi- 
4 
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a Violation of their Decorums is aways an 
Inſtance of Contempt. . 
Cagſar, who was a conſtant Enemy to the 

| Senate, could not conceal the mean 
nion he entertained of that Body, who bad 
almoſt rendered themſelves ridiculous , 
when they were no longer in Poſſeſſion of 
Power: For which Reaſon even his Cle- 
mency was an Inſult, and it became evident 
that he only 1 becauſe he {corned 
to puniſh. 

We may ſee, in the Letters *.of e 
great Men of that Time, tho* they paſs'd 

under Ciceros Name, becauſe moſt of them 
were written by him, into what Dejection 
and Deſpair Perſons of the firſt Rank in 

the Republick, were ſunk by this ſudden 
Revolution, which diveſted them of their 
Honours and even their Employments; 
| re; Ceſar formed the Edicts of the Senate himſelf and 
ſubſcribed them with the Names of the firſt Senators 
he. happened to think on. Cicero, in the ninth Book of 
- His familiar Letters, writes to this Effect. I having been 
ſometimes informed that an Edict of the Senate, paſſed 
by my Conſent has been tranſmitted to Syria and Ar. 
menia, before I had any Knowledge that it was made, 
and ſeveral Princes have ſent me Letters of Acknow- 
ledgment for my Conſent, to allow them the Title of 
Kings, when at the ſame time, I was ſo far from know: © 
ing them to be Kings, till that Moment, that I even 
had not heard there were any ſuch Perſons in m 


World. 
See the Letters of Cittr o and Sefwiul Silpicing; = 
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when the Senate having no longer any 


had acquired through all the World, was 
now to be diſpenſed from the Cabinet p. 
one Man. This State of Affairs appears in 
a much better Light in thoſe Letters, than 
in any Relations of Hiſtorians, and they are - 
the moſt maſterly Repreſentation of the in- 2 
genuous Turn of Mind of 4 ſet of People 
united by a common Afffiction, and gigcg 
us a compleit Portrait of an Age wherein, 1 
a falſe Politeneſs had not infected all Söci- = 
ety with Inſincerity and Untruth. In a 2 
Word, they are not written, like our Ma- 

dern Letters, with a View to deceive,” but 


are the faithful Intercourſe of Friends "who, 


communicated all they knew. fv-01 
Ir was hardly poffible for Ceſar" in bis 
Situation, to preſerve his Life : The Gene- 
rality of the Conſpirators againſt him, were 


1 


of his Party, or had received many great 
Obligations from him, and the Reaſon of 
their Intention to aſſaſſinate him Is very na- 
türal; they had gain'd ſignal Advantages" 
by his Conqueſt, but the more their For- 
tune improved, the greater was their SHarE 
of the common Calamity; and to thoſe h © + 
have not any thing they 1 

Fi #3 102 - 2vol ee 

i Decimus Brutus, Cains C aſca, Trebenius, Tullius 
Ci ber, Minatius Baſillus were Cæſar's Friends. Ap. 
Pian. de bello civili. l. 2. r Þ Iv” 
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| their own, it ſeems in ſome Particulars, 
to be of little Conſequence under what Go- 
vernment they live. ; V+ 
 _ Beſides, there was a certain Law of Na- 
tions, or a ſettled Opinion which prevailed 
in all the Republicks of Greece and Haly, and 
aſcribed the Character of a vertuous Man 
to the Perſon who ſhould aſſaſſinate any 
one who had uſurped the ſovereign Pow- 
er. Rome had been extremely fond of this 
Notion, ever ſince the Expulſion of her 
Kings; the Law was very expreſs; the 
Examples had a general Approbation; 
the Republick put a Sword into the Hand 
of every Citizen, conſtituted him their 
| iſtrate for a few Moments, and ac- 
knowledged him for their Defender. ; 
Brutus * was bold enough to tell his 
Friends, that ſhould his own Father return | 
from the Grave, he would facrifice him to 
the publick good, with as little Remorſe as 
he ſtab'd Cæſar; and tho? by the Continu- 
ance of Tyranny, this n Spirit of 


Liberty had gradually loſt its Vigour, yet 
the Conſpiracies, at the beginning of Au- 
Salle Reign, were perpetually revi- | 
ving. 2 
The ancient Romans were animated by a g 


predominant Love for their Country, 
m See the Letter of Brutus in the Collection of 
Cicero's Letters. 
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which acting by a Variation from the 
common [Ideas of Crimes and Vertues, Was 
only attentive to its own Dictates, and in 
the Fervours of its Operation, entirely diſ- 
regarded Friends and Citizens, Fathers and 
— Vertue ſeemed to have forgot- 
ten her own Precepts with a Reſolution to 
ſurpaſs her ſelf, and when an Action ſeem- 
ed too ſevere to be immediately conſidered. 
with Approbation, ſhe ſoon cauſed it to 
be admired as divine. 

In a Word, did not the Guilt of Cafar, 
who lived in a free Government, conſiſt in 
placing himſelf out of the reach of all Pu- 
* Aſſaſſination? And when 
we why he was not oppoſed by open 
Force, or the Power of the Laws, 155 we 
not at the ſame Time demand Satisfaction 
for his 9 is 
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0 impoſſible was it for the Republick 
8 to accompliſh its Reeſtabliſhment, that 
a Conjuncture then happened which was ne- 
ver known before; there was no longer 
any Tyrant, and yet Liberty was extin- 
i rich for the Cauſes which had contri- 
buted to its Deſtruction, ſtill ſubſiſted to 
prevent its Revival. 

The Aſaſſins had only formed the Plan | 

of a Conſpiracy, but had not taken any 
Meaſures to render it effectual in the E- 
vent. 

When they had ſtruck the Blow, they 
all retired to the Capitol; the Senate for- 
bore to aſſemble, and the next Day Lepidus, 
who was fond of Commotions, took Poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Forum, with a Band of Soldi- 

ers at his Devotion. 

The Veteran Troops, who were appre- 
henſive that the immenſe Donations they 
had received, woald-be-no longer repeated, 
had marched into Rome : This Proceeding 

compelled the Senate to approve all the 
Acts of Cæſar, and then, by a Faculty of 
reconciling Extremes, they grand a Ro 

; ra 
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ral Amneſty to the Conſpirators, which 


produced a falſe A ppearance of Peace. is 
Caſar, a oy 1 his Death, whilſt 
he was preparing is Expedition againſt 


the Parthians, ** appointed Magiſtrates 
for ſeveral Years, that he might ſecure him- 
ſelf a Set of Men who, in his Abſence, 
would maintain the Tranquillity of his Go- 
vernment ; ſo that, after his Death, the 
Party who had eſpouſed his Intereſt, were 


in a Condition to ſupport chemſelves for a 
conſiderable Time. 


As the Senate had ratified all the Ads 


of Cz/ar without any Reſtriction, and as 


the Conſuls were intruſted with their Exe- 
cution, Anthony who was then one of thoſe 


Magiſtrates, got Poſſeſſion of Cz/ar*s Book F 


of Accounts, gained upon his Secretary, 
and made him inſert, in that Book, all the 
Articles he thought proper; by which 
means the Dictator reigned more imperi- 
ouſly than when he was living; for what 
he could not accompliſh himſelf, Antho- 
ny had the Dexterity to effect; great Sums 
of Money, which Cæſgar had never beſtow- 
ed, were diſtributed among the People by 


Anthony, and every Man who had any ſe- 


ditious Deſigns againſt the Government, 


was ſure to find a ſudden Gratuity in Cæ- 
 ſax's Books. 


* to make his Expedition effectual, 
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It unfortunately happened that Cefer, | 


maſed | 
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maſs q prodigious Sums, and depo depo ed them 
in, the Temple of Ops Antbony diſpoſed of 
theſe as he thought 12 Þy the a e. 
lity of his Book. 
Ihe Conſpirators had, at Ert, 8 
ned to caſt the Body of Cafar 1 into the Ty- 
ber, and might ow executed that Deſign 
without any Interruption, for in. thoſe Sea- 
ſons of Aſtoniſhment which ſucceed unex- 
pected Events, every Intention becomes 
_ practicable: This however did not take Ex- 
fect, and we ſhall now relate what happen- 
ed on that Occaſion. 

The Senate thought themſelves under a 
Neceſlity of permitting Cæſar's Funeral Ob- 
ſequies to be perform'd; and indeed they 
could not decently forbid them, as they had 
never declar'd him a Tyrant. Now the 
Romans, in Conformity to a Cuſtom eſta- 
bliſh'd among them, and much boaſted of 

by Polybius, always carried, in their Fune- 
ral Proceſſions, the Images which repreſen- 
ted the Anceſtors of the Deceas'd, and made 
an Oration over the Body. Anthony, who 
charg'd himſelf with this laſt Province, un- 
folded the bloody Robe of Cæſar to the 
View of all the People, read to them the 
Particulars of his Will, in which he had 


n That Action would not have been unprecedented; 
rius Gracehus was ſlain, Lacretias the E- 
dile, who was afterwards' called F4/þi//s, threw his Bo- 
dy into the "TY Aurel. Victor. de Viris iliuft. ie 
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left them extraordinary Legacies, and then 

wrought them into ſuch violent Emotions, 
that they immediately fired the Houſes of 
oO e 
Cicero, who govern'd the Senate in this 
whole Affair, makes no Scruple to acknow- 
ledge that it would have been much better 


— — — 
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4 to have proceeded with Vigour, and even 
4 to have expos'd themſelves to Deſtruction, 


tho* indeed it was not probable that ſuch a * 
| Fate would have attended them; but he 
alledges for his Excuſe, that as the Senate 
was then aſſembled, they had no Opportu- 
nity in their Favour; and he adds, that 
thoſe who. are ſenſible of the Importance 
even of a Moment, in Affairs wherein the 
People have ſo conſiderable a Part, will not 
be furpriz'd at his Conduct in that Tranſ- 
een 0 
Another Accident happen'd at this time; 
for when the People were celebrating Fu- 
neral Games in Honour to Cæſar, a Comet 
with long flaming Hair, appear'd for the 
ſpace of Seven Days, which made them be- 
lieve the Soul of Cæſar was receiv'd into 
Faves .. n AIR ö 
It was very cuſtomary for the People ß 
* Greece and Aſia, to erect Temples * to the 
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"2 0 Letters to Atticus, Lib. XIV. c. 6. „ ** 
v See more on this Subject, in the Letters of Ciceros, 


to Atticus, L. V. and the Remark cf the A de Mon- 
bt Kings, 
| 8 
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. nd" even the Proconſuls who had 
= govern'd them; and they were indulg'd in 
this Practice, becauſe it was the greateſt E- 


vidence they could A give of their ab- 


ject Servitude. Nay the Romans themſelves 
might, in their private Temples where their 
Lares were depoſited, render divine Ho- 
nours to their Anceſtors ; but I cannot re- 
member, that from the Time .of Romulus to 
Julius Cæſar, any Roman was ever rank'd 
among the Gods of the Republick. 
The Government of Macedonia was aſ- 
ſign'd to Anthony, but he was deſirous of 
changing it for that of Gaul, and the Mo- 
tives which ſo induced him are very evi- 
dent: Decimus Brutus,who govern'd Ciſalpine 


Gaul, having refus'd to reſign that Province 
to Anthony, he was reſolv'd to Fol wa: him 


of it by Force. This produc'd a Civil War, 
in which the Senate declar'd Anthony an, E- 


nemy to his Country. 
Cicero, to accompliſh the Deſtruction of 


Anthony his mortal Enemy, was fo injudici- 


ous as to employ all his Intereſt for the Pro- 


* the ſame Deification, took all i 
the Honours paid to Cæſar. 


motion of O7avius, and inſtead of defacing 


the Idea of One Cæſar in the Minds of the 
re he * Two before their Eyes. 
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q Dion War that the Triumviri, who all expefted 
ble Care to * 
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- OHavius, in his Conduct to Cicero, acted 
like a Man who knew the World; he flat- 
ter'd, he prais'd, he conſulted him, and 
employ'd every engaging Arrifice, | N 
Vanity never diſtruſts. | 
Great Affairs are frequently Aileen, 
becauſe thoſe who undertake them ſeldom 
confine their Expectations to the principal 
Event, but look after ſome little particular 
Succeſs which ſooths the indulgent Opinion 
| they entertain of themſelves. - 
1 I am inclin'd to think, that if Cato had 
reſerv'd himſelf for the Republick, he would 
have given a very different Turn to Affairs. 
Cicero had extraordinary Abilities for the 
Second Claſs, but was incapable of the Firſt. 
His Genius was fine, but his Soul ſel- 
dom ſoar'd above the Vulgar. His Chara- 
cteriſtiſtic was Virtue; that of Cato Glory. 
* Cicero always beheld himſelf in the Firſt 
Rank; Cato never allow'd his Merit a Place 
in his Remembrance. This Man would 
have preſerv*d the Republick for its own. 
Sake; the other, that he might have boaſt- 
ed of the Action. 
I might carry on the Parallel by adding, 
that when Cato foreſaw, Cicero was intimida- 
ted; and when the former hoped, the latter 
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was confident. Cato beheld things through 
a {ſtrene Medium; Cicero view'd them -thro* i 
a Glare of little Paſſions. | 1 
Anibony was defeated at Modena, where 
the Two Conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, loſt 
their Lives: The Senate, who thought them- 
ſelves ſuperior to their tumultuous Affairs, 
| to think of humbling Octavius, who 
now ceas'd his Hoſtihties againſt Anthony, 
march'd his Army to Rome, and-caus'd him- 
| {elf to be declar'd Conſul. 
AZ In this manner did Cicero, who boaſted 
that his Robe had cruſh'd the Arms of An- 
 thony, introduce an Enemy into the Repub- 
lick, the more formidable becauſe his Name 
was much dearer to the People, and his Pre- 
tenſions, to all Appearance, better foun- 
dedꝰ 
Anthony, after his Overthrow, retired in- 
to Tranſalpine Gaul, where he was receiv'd 
by Lepidus; theſe two Men entred into an 
Aſſociation with Ofavius, and reciprocally 
offer d each other the Lives of their Friends 
A and Enemies. Lepidus continu'd at Rome, , 
x whilſt the other Two went in Search of Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, and found them in thoſe MW. 
Parts where the Empire of the World "_ © 
thrice contended for in Battle. . z 


He was Cz/ar's Heir, and his Son by Adoption. 
.. © So inveterate was their Cruelty, that they comman- 
ded every Individual among the People to rejoice at the 


Proſeriptions on pain of Death. Dion. 
8 Brutus 


1 
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Brutus and Caſſius kill'd themſelves with 


2 Precipitation not to be vindicated; and it * 


is impoſſible to read this Period of their 


Lives, without pitying the Republic which 
vas fo abandon'd. Cato closꝰd the Tragedy 


with his own Murder; and theſe, in ſome 


meaſure, open'd it with their Deaths. 
Several Cauſes may be aſſign'd for this 


Cuſtom of Self- Deſtruction, which fo ge- 
nerally prevail'd among the Romans; the 
Progreſs of Stoiciſm which encourag'd it; 


the Eſtabliſhment of Triumphs and Slave- 
Ty, which induced ſeveral great Men to be- 
lieve they ought not to ſurvive a Defeat; 


the Advantages accruing to the Accuſed, | 


who deſtroy*d themſelves rather than they 


would ſubmit to the Judgment of a Tribu- 
nal, by which their Memory was to be bran- 


ded with Infamy *, and their Goods given 


up to Confiſcation; a Point of Honour, 
more rational perhaps, than that which now 
ſpirits us to ſtab our Friend for an unplea- 


ſing Geſture or Expreſſion ; in a word, the 
commodious Effect of Heroiſm , which 
permitted any one to finiſh the Part he act- 


n Forum qui de ſe ſtatuebant, humabantur corpora, 
* teſtamenta, pretium feſtinandi. Tacit. Annal. 


L. VI. 

v If Charles I. and Janes II. had been educated in 
a Religion which would have permitted them to deſtro 
themſelves, the one would not have ſubmitted to ſuch a 
Death, nor the other to ſuch a Life. 
| G2 ed 
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ed on the Stage of the World, in what Scene 
he pleaſed. _ 
| We might add, the great Facility which 
attended the Execution of ſuch a Deſign; z 
the Soul always attentive to the Action the 
1s preparing to commit, as well as to the 
Motive which determines her to have Re- 
courſe to that Expedient, and the Danger | 
ſhe eſcapes by embracing it, does not pro- | 
Fan behold Death in its Terrors, becauſe 
ain is felt but never ſeen. N 
7 Self-Love, and a Fondneſs for our Pre- | 
ſervation, changes it ſelf into ſo many 
Shapes, and acts by ſuch contrary PrinciC- 
ples, that it inclines us to ſacrifice our e- 
ing for the ſake of our Exiſtence; and ſuch | 
an Eſtimate do we make of our ſelves, that 
we conſent to die, by & natural and imper- 
fect Inſtinct, which induces us to love our 
ſelves more than our own Lives. 
It is certain that Men are become leſs } 

free, leſs courageous, and leſs inclinable to 

great Untertakings than they formerly 
were, when by this Prerogative they aſſu- 

med over themſelves, they could at any 
time elude every other Power. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
AUGUSTUS. 


dinia, was Maſter at Sea, and ſaw him 
ſelf at the Head of a vaſt Multitude of Fu- 
gitives, and Perſons pointed out for Death 


with him, in two very laborious Wars, and 
after a Variety of bad Succeſs, vanquiſh*d 
him by the Abilities of Agrippa. _ 


The generality of the Conſpirators had 
a violent Death. That Event was however 
interpreted into a Conſequence of Divine 


the Cauſe they eſpouſed. 


dus to his own Intereſt, and diveſted him of. 


hn 
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Sas. PoupꝝE V poſſeſsꝰd Sicily and Sar- 


by Proſcriptions, and who combated for 
their ultimate Hopes. Octavius contended 


> 


ended their Lives in a miſerable Manner, 
and it was natural that Perfons who headed 
a Party, fo frequently haraſs*d|by Wars, in 
which no Quarter was afforded, ſhould die 


Vengeance, which puniſh*d the Murderers- 
of Czfar, and arm'd its Proſcriptions againſt- 


Octavius gain'd over the Soldiers of Lepi- 


} his Power in the Triumvirate ; he even en- 
vied him the Conſolation of paſling the Re- 


mainder of his Days in Obſcurity, and com- 
pelled him to appear like a private Man, in 


the Aſſemblies of the People. 
In n 
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It is impoſſible for any one to be diſplea- 
fed at the Humiliation of this Lepidus; he 
was the moſt deprav'd Citizen in all the 
Republic, a conſtant Promoter of Diftur- 
bances, and one who perpetually form'd fa- 
tal Schemes wherein he was oblig' d to affo- 
ciate People of more Ability than himſelf. 
A modern Author * has thought fit to be 
large in his Commendation, and cites An- 
thony, who, in one of his Letters, repre- 
ſents him as an honeſt Man, But he, who 
had that Character from Anthony, could not 
=_ much Title to it from other Per- 
ons. | 

I believe Odtavius is the only Man, of all 
the Roman Generals, whoever gain'd the Af- 
fection of the Soldiers, by giving them perpe- 
tual Inftances of a natural Timidity of Spirit. 
The Army, at that time, were more affect- 
ed with the Liberality of their Commanders, 
than their Valour ; perhaps it was even for- 
tunate for him, that he was not 4 Son 
an lities which could procure hi e 
ly and that his very Incapacity ſhould 
be the Cauſe of his Promotion to it, ſince 
it made him the lefs dreaded, It is not im- 
poſſible that the Defects which threw the 

greateſt Diſhonour on his Character, ſhould ' 
be moſt propitious to his Fortune. If he 
had diſcover d, at firſt, any Tracey of an 
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exalted Soul, all Mankind would aave been 
jealous of his Abilities; and if he had been 
ſpirited by any true Bravery, he would not 
have given Anthony Time to launch into all 
the Extravagancies which. prov'd his Ruin. 

When Anthony. was preparing to. march 
againſt OZavius, he aſſured his Soldiers, by 
a ſolemn Oath, that he would reſtore the 
Republick, which makes it evident, that 
even They were jealous of the Liberty of 
their Country, tho' they were the perpetu- 
al Inſtruments of its Deſtruction, for an Ar- 
my is the blindeſt and moſt inconſiderate 


Set of People in the World. 


The Battle of Aium was fought, Cleo- 
patra fled, and drew Anthony after her, It 


_ evidently appear'd by the Circumſtances of 


her future Conduct, that ſhe afterwards be- 


tray'd him“; perhaps that incomprehenſible : 1 


Spirit of . geg ſo predominant in her 
Sex, tempted her to practice all her Arts 


to lay a Third Sovereign of the World at 


her Feet. | 

The moſt ſurpriaing Circumſtance in 
thoſe Wars is, that one Battle ſhould ge · 
nerally decide the Difference, and that one 
Defeat ſhould be irreparable. 

The Roman Soldiers were not, properly, 
under the Prevalence of any Party- Spirit; 
they did not fight for any particular Ac- 


quiſition, but tor ſome particular Perſon, 
Dian. L. LI. 
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they only knew their Commander, who en- 
gaged their Service by prodigious Hopes, 
but when he was once defeated, and conſe- 
quently no longer in a Condition to accom- 
pliſh his Premiſes, they immediately re- 
volted to the other Side. The Provinces did 
not embark, in the Quarrel, with any greater 
Sincerity, for it was of little Conſequence to 
them, whether the Senate or the People 
prevailed; and therefore, when one of the 
Generals loſt the Day, they declared for 
the other ; for every City was obliged to 
Juſtify itſelf before the Conqueror, who ha- 
ving engaged himſelf to the Soldiery, by 
immenſe Promiſes, was conſtrained to ſa- 
crifice, to their Avidity, thoſe Countries 
which were moſt obnoxious. F: 
We have beenafflicted, in France, with two 


== : Sorts of Civil War; one had Religion for 


its Pretext, and was of long Duration, 
becauſe the Motive which firſt inflamed it. 
continued to ſubſiſt after Victory; the o- 
ther could not properly be ſaid to have any 
Motive, but was rather kindled by the 
Caprice, or Ambition of ſome great Men, 
and was ſoon extinguiſhed. 

Auguſtus (for that was the Name offered 
by Flattery to Octavius) was careful to eſ-: 
tabliſh Order, or rather a durable Servi- 
tude ; for when once the Sovereignty has 
been uſurped in a free State, every Tranl-, ' 


action, on which an unlimited Authority 
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can be founded, is called a Regulation, and 
all Inſtances of Diſorder, Commotion, and 
bad Government, are repreſented as the | 
only Expedients to preſerve the juſt:-Liber-- MJ 
ty of the Subject. oe k 4 

All the Roman Citizens who were ever 
actuated by ambitious Views, have at- -M 
tempted to introduce a Kind of Anarchy +» ® 
in the Republick, and Pompey, Craſſus and. 

Cæſar ſucceeded to a Miracle; they autho- 
rized an Impunity for all publick Crimes 
and aboliſhed every Inſtitution calculated < XJ 
to prevent the Corruption of Manners, and. 
every Regulation accommodated to the 
beſt Politicks ; and as good Legiſlators en- 
deavour to improve their Fellow Citizens, 
theſe on the contrary were indefatigable to 
lead them into a Degeneracy from every 
Virtue. With this View they gave a San- 
ction to the pernicious Cuſtom of corrupt- 
ing the People by Money, and when any 
Perſons were accuſed of undue Practices 
for, obtaining places of Truſt, the Delin- 
quents. corrupted the Judges who were to 
decide the Cauſe. They diſordered the Ek-—- 
lections by every violent proceeding, and 
even intimidated the Tribunal it ſelf. The 
Authority of the People was reduced to 
Annihilation, witneſs Gabinius, who after 


© Ceſar made War with the Gault, and Crafſus* 
with the Parthians, without any previous Deliberation 3 
of the Senate, or any Decree of the People. Dian. 
| * 
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be had reinſtated Ptolemy by Force of Arms, 
on bis Throne, contrary to the Inclinations 
of the People; very coldly demanded a 
Triumph. 
Theſe leading Men in the Republick, 
endeavoured to make the People diſguſted 
at their own Power, and to become neceſ- 
il _ ſary themſelves, by rendering the Incon- 
= veniencies of a republican Government as 
43 diſagreeable as poſſible. But when Auguſtus 
il had eſtabliſhed himſelf in the Supremacy, 
his Politicks were employed to reſtore Or- 
der, that the People might be ſenſible of 
the Happineſs of being ruled by one Man. 
When Auguſtus was at the Head of an 
armed Power, he dreaded the Revolt of 
his Soldiers and not the Conſpiracies of the 
Citizens ; for which Reaſon he laviſhed all 
his Careſſes on the former, and was altoge- 
ther inhumane to the latter: But when his 
Arms had accompliſhed a Peace, he was 
apprehenſive of Conſpiracies, and the Idea 
of C2/ar's untimely Death being always 
preſent to his Remembrance, he reſolved to 
vary from his Conduct that he might avoid 
his Fate. We ſhall now give the Reader a 
compleat Key to the whole Life of Auguſtus: 
17 He wore a Coat of Mail, under his Robe, 
in the Senate Houſe; he refuſed the Title 
of Dictator; and whereas Cz/ar inſolently 
affirmed · the Republick to be nothing, and | 
that his Words alone were the Laws, Au- WW 
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us was perpetually expatiating on the 
8 of the Senate and his Veneration 
for the Republick. He was ſolicitous there 
fore to eſtabliſh ſuch a Form of Government 
as ſhould be moſt Satisfactory, without in- 
commoding his particular Intereſt, and 
changed it into an Ariſtocraſy with Rela- 


tion to the Civil, and into a Monarchy with 


Reſpect to the military Adminiſtration z 
rendring it by theſe means, an ambiguous. 
Syſtem of Government, which being un- 
ſupported by its own Power, could fublift 
no longer than the Sovereign pleaſed, and: 
conſequently was a Monarchy in all its Cir- 


cumſtances. 


A Queſtion has been ſtarted, whether 
Auguſtus had a real Inclination to diveſt 
himſelf of the Empire. But is it not appa- 
rent, that had he been in earneſt, he might 


eaſily have effected his Deſign? But his i 


whole proceeding, in that Affair, was a 
meer Artifice, becauſe tho” he expreſſed a 
Deſire every ten Years, to be eaſed of the 
mighty Load that encumber'd him, yet he 
always thought fit to bear it. Theſe were: 
little Refinements of low Cunning, calculat- 


ed to induce the People to give him what, 
in his Opinion, he had not ſufficiently ac- 
- quired. I form my Thoughts in this par- 


ticular, by the whole Life of Auguſtus; and 
tho* Mankind are frequently fanciful and 
inconſiſtent, they are ſeldom known to re- 
G. 6: : nounce. 
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_ in one Moment, any Enjoyment 
that has engaged the Attention of all their 
Life. Every Action of Auguſtus, and each 
of his various Regulations viſibly tended to 
the Eſtabliſhment of Monarchy. Syila re- 
ſigned the Dictatorſhip, but amidſt all his 
violent Proceedings, a republican Spirit is 
apparent in every Part of his Conduct; all 
his Regulations, tho? executed with a tyran- 
nical Air, had an Aſpect to ſome certain 
Form of a Commonwealth. Sylla, who was a 
Man of an impetuous Temper, precipitated 
the Romans into Liberty. Auguſtus, who 
was a ſmooth and ſubtile Tyrant“, led 
them gently into Slavery. When the Re- 
publick regained its Power, under Sylla, all 
the People exclaimed againſt Tyranny; and 
whilſt this became fortified, under Auguſtus, 
Liberty was the general Boaſt. 

The Cuſtom of Triumphs, which had ſo 


much contributed to the Greatneſs of Rome, 


was aboliſhed by Auguſius, or more pro- 
perly, this Honour became the Prerogative 
of Sovereignty*. The greateſt Part of thoſe 


1.1 of. this Word. in the: Senſe of. the. Greeks. und 


Romans, who gave this Name to all thoſe who had 
fſubverted a Democracy, for in all other particulars, 


Auguſtus was a lawſul Prince, after the Law enaQted' 
by he People. Lege regia, que de ejus imperia lata eff, © 
MM ei. & in eum omne imperium tranſtulit. Inſtit. 


Lib. I 


e Triumphal Ornaments were all the Honours now. 
granted to any 3 General. Dion. in Ang. 
| Cuſtoms 


the Wars were always carried on under the 
Auſpices of a Chief, and conſequently of the 
ho was the Chief of every 
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Cuſtoms which prevailed under the Empe- 
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rors, derived their Origine from the Re- 
publick * ; and it will be proper to bring 
them together, that the Similitude may be 


more apparent. 
whoſe Auſpices a 


was inſtituted to demand a Triumph: Now: 


Emperour, w 


Army. 


As conſtant W 


# 


the Emperors was altogether pacific. Vic- 


tories were conſidered as ſo many Opportu- 
nities of introducing Diſorder by Armies, 
who might fix too great a Valuation on 


their Services. 


gaging in Enterpriſes of too great Impor- 


t The Romans having changed their Go | 


Thoſe who were advanced 
to any Command were apprehenſive of en- 


without ſuſtaining any Invaſion from any Enemy, the 
ſame Cuſtoms continued as were practiſed before the 


Alteration of the Government, the Form of which ill © 


remain'd tho' the Eſſentials were deſtroyed. 


s Dion in Aug. J. 54. acquaints us that Agrig 


neglected, out of Modeſty, to give the Senate an Ac- 


count of his Expedition againſt the People of the 
* Byſphorus, and even refuſed a Triumph; fince which 


Time, it was not granted to any Perſon of his Claſs; 
but it was a Favour Auguſlus intended to afford Agrip- 


pa, tho' Anthony would nat allow it to Venti 
arſt Time he conquered the Parthians. 
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That Perſon alone under: 
War had been conducted, 


ar was the reigning Prin- 
ciple of the Republick, the Maxim under 
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.. tance; they found it neceſſary to aim at 

Glory with Moderation, and were to en- 
gage the Emperor's Notice, and not raiſe 
his Jealouſy; in a word, they were not to 
appear before him with a Luſtre, which his 


Auguſtus was very cautious * of inveſting 
any one with the Rights of a Roman Citi- 
en; he made Laws to prevent the Enfran- 
chiſement of too many Slaves“, and by his 
Will recommended the Obſervation of theſe 
two Maxims, with a Diſſuaſive againſt ex- 
tending the Empire by new Wars. 
"Theſe three Particulars were very well 
connected; and when all War was diſcon- 
tinu'd, there was no need either of new Ci- 
tizens or Enfranchiſements. | 
When Rome was in a conſtant State of 
War, ſhe was under a perpetual Neceſſity 
of recruiting her Inhabitants. At the Be- 
ginning, part of the People were tranſplan- 
ted thither from the conquer'd Cities, and 
in proceſs of Time ſeveral Citizens of the 
neighbouring Towns came to Nome to ob- 
tain a Share in the Rights of Suffrage, and 
eſtabliſh*'d themſelves there in ſuch Num- 
bers, that upon the Complaints of the Al- 
lies, the Romans were oblig'd to remand 


b Syeton. in Auguſt. | 
i Juſtin. In/itut. L. I. & Suet, in Aug. 
k Dion. in Aug. bs 
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the Provinces ; the Laws favour'd Marria-" 
ges, and even render'd them neceſlary. 
Rome, in all her Wars, gain'd a prodigious 
Number of Slaves, and when the Riches of 
the Citizens became. immenſe, they bought 
theſe unhappy People from all Parts, and, 
from a Principle of Generoſity, Avarice or 
Ambition, enfranchiſed them without Num- 
ber'. Some intended by this Proceeding 
to reward the Fidelity of their Slaves, others 
had a View by it to receive, in their Name, 
the Corn which the Republick diſtribured 
among @he poor Citizens. In a word, others 
denied to have their Funeral Solemnitysgra- 
ced with a long Train of Attendants, crowhe 
ed with Flowers. The People were gene- 
rally compos'd of Perſons who had receiv*d 
their Freedom, ſo that the Lords of the U- + 
niverſe, not only in their Original but thro? 
the greateſt part of ſucceeding Times, were 
of ſervile Extraction. | 
The Number of the Populace being chief. 
ly collected out of Slaves, who had been 
enfranchiſed, or the Sons of ſuch, became 
very incommodious, and were therefore 


+ tranſplanted in Colonies ; by which Means 


the State effectually ſecured the Obedience 
of the Provinces. There was a general Cir- 


| Diony. Halicarnafſ, L. IV. 
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culation of Mankind, through the World. | 


Rome receiv*d them in the State of Slaves, 
and —_ them away Romans. 


Auguſtus, under the Pretence of ſome Tu- | 


mules i in the Elections, plac'd a Garriſon and 
a Governour in the City, made the Legions 
perpetual, ſtation'd them upon the Fron- 
tiers, and eſtabliſn'd particular Funds for 


their Pay. To which we may add, that 
he gave Orders for the Veterans to receive 


their Donations in Money ®, and not in 
Lands. 


Many unhappy Conſequences reſulted 
"a the Diſtribution of Land ſince the time 


of Sa; the Citizens Property in their E- 


ſtates grew precarious, and if all the Soldiers 
of one Cohort were not ſettled in the ſame 


place, they became diſſatisfy'd with their 
Allotments, neglected the Cultivation of 
their Lands, and degenerated into dange- 
rous Citizens: But if they were diſtributed 


in entire Legions, the Ambitious could 


raiſe Armies againſt the Republic in a Mo- 
ment. 
Auguſtus likewiſe eſtabliſh'd fixed Provi- 


ſions for the Naval Power, which was never. 


m He 3 that the Prætorian Soldiers ſhould have. 


Five thouſind Drachmas a piece after Sixteen Years Ser- 
vice, and the others Three thouſand Drachmas after 
Twenty Vears. Dion. in Aug. 
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d. done before his Time; for as the Raman. 
3, were Maſters of the Mediterranean, and as 
* all Navigation was then confin'd to that | 
1— Sea, they had not any Enemy to fear. 4 
d Dion obſerves, very judiciouſly, that af- þ 
s ter the Emperors had aſſum'd the ſovereign 6 
* Power, it became very difficult to write the 
r Hiſtory of thoſe Times. All Tranfactions -J 
t WM were induſtriouſly-conceal'd, the Diſpatches 
© from the Provinces were tranſmitted to the 
1 = Cabinets of the Emperors, and we know 

| little more than what either the Folly or | 
Rafſhneſs of Tyrants divulg'd, or ſuch E- K 


vents as fall within the ee of Hi- 
ſtorians. 0 | = Ip 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
TIBERIUS. 


MM A, S a River, ſometimes, with a flow 
= | and filent Progrefs, undermines the 
=_— Banks that have been thrown up to reſtrain 
= 1ts Current, and at laſt overwhelms them in 
a Moment, and ſheds an Inundation over 
the Fields they formerly preferved; in 
the ſame Manner, the ſupreme Authority, 
which gain'd an inſenſible Growth under 
Auguſtus, bore down all before it in the ſuc- 
ceeding Reign of Tiberius. 
A Law at that Time ſubſiſted, which 
made it Treaſon to form any injurious At- 
4 tempt againſt the Majeſty of the People: 
=— T1BER1vs aſſumed to himſelf the Interpre- 
| tation and Enforcement of this Law, and 
extended it not only to the Caſes for which it 
was originally calculated, but to every Con- 
juncture that could poſſibly be favourable to 
his Hatred or Suſpicions. And now, not 
1 only Actions, but Words and Signs, and 
= even Thoughts were adjudged by this Stan- 
4Z dard;, for thoſe Expreſſions which drop from 
the Overflowing of the Heart, in the Con- 
4 verſation of intimate Friends, are always 
„ ſuppoſed to be their real Sentiments. All 
Freedom was therefore baniſhed from their 
Feaſts, Diffidence reign'd among Relati- 
Ons, 
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gloomy Diſpoſition and Inſincerity of the 
Prince were diffuſed through all Ranks of 
Men ; Friendſhip had the Diſrepute of a. 
dangerous Quickſand; a fine Genius paſſed. 


ow for a ſhining Indiſcretion, and Virtue it ſelf 
the was only conſider*d-as an Affectation, that 
ain officiouſly reminded the People of their loſt 
in Happineſs. | 
er | No Tyranny can have a ſeverer Effect 
in than that which is exerciſed under the Ap- 
Ys pearance of Laws, and with the plauftble 
er Colours of Juſtice; when the Executors of 
C- cruel Power would, if we may uſe the Ex- 
preſſion, drown the unhappy Wretches on 
h the very Plank that before ſaved them a- 
bo midſt the troubled Waves. | 
: As a Tyrant is never deſtitute of Inſtru- 
þ ments to accompliſh his Deſigns, ſo Tiberius 
1 always found the Senate tractable enough to 
t condemn * as many Perfons as he could poſ- 
ſibly ſuſpect; and this venerable Body ſunk 
at laſt into a Degeneracy too low to be de- 


ſcribed. The Senators even courted Servi- 
tude, to gain the Favour of Scjanus; and 
the molt illuſtrious among 
themſelves to the diſhonourable Profeſſion 
of Informers. 


_* © Before the Time of the Emperors, the Senate con- 
fined. their Attention to Publick Affairs, and never deci- 
ded the Cauſes of-private Perſons in a full Body. 
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It ſeems eaſy to diſcover ſeveral Cauſes 
of that ſlaviſh Diſpoſition, which then pre- 
vailed in the Senate, When Cz/ar had en- 
tirely cruſhed the Party who declared for 
the Republick, all the Friends, as well as 
Enemies he then had in the Senate, concur- 
red with equal Unanimity, to remove the 
= Bounds with which the Laws had limited 
his Power, and at the ſame time they agreed 
= to render him unparallel'd Honours; ſome 

came into theſe Compliances with a View 

to pleaſe him, others intended by ſuch Means 
to make him odious. Dion informs us, that 
ſome even propoſed that he might have the 

Liberty to enjoy as many Women as he 

ſnhould deſire. This obſequious Conduct freed 

him from all Suſpicions of the Senate, and 
conſequently was the Cauſe of his Aſſaſſina- 
tion; but then it prevented in the ſucceed- 
ing Reigns, all Flattery from riſing to ſuch 
wild and unexampled Height as might have 
created Diſaffection in the Minds of the 

People. | 

Before Rome ſubmitted to the Domini 
of one Man, the Riches of the Nobility, in 
what manner ſoever acquired, were certain- 
ly immenſe, but thoſe Grandees were dive- 

.* ſted of the greateſt part of their Treaſures 
= _ by the Emperors The Senators were no 


The great Men were impoyeriſh'd even in the Time 
of * and no longer ſollicited for the Office of 


longer 
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longer reſorted to by thoſe great and weal- 


thy Clients, who were the Sources of their 
Patrons Affluence. The Provinces produ- 
ced nothing conſiderable, except for Cæ- 
ſar; and eſpecially. when they were under 
the Government of his-Prefets, whoſe Of- 
fice had ſome Reſemblance to that of the 
Intendants in France, However, tho' the 
Fountain from whence-all this Qppulence 
flowed, was at laſt exhauſted, the Expences 
were continued in their former Profuſion, 


and the Track being once mark*d out, the 


Men of Rank could only purſue it now, by 
the Emperor's Favour. 


Auguſtus had depriv'd the People of their 


Legiſlative Capacity, and aboliſh'd all their 
Juriſdiction with reſpect to. Publick Offen- 
ces, but he ſtill left them the Power of elect- 
ing Magiſtrates. Tiberius, who dreaded the 
Aſſemblies of a People ſo numerous, dive- 
ſted them even of this Privilege, and tranſ- 
ferred it to the Senate ©, or rather to Rim- 
ſelf. Now it is impoſſible to conceive the 


abject Lowneſs to which the Declenſion of 


the People's Power ſunk the Spirits of the 
Grandees: When Dignities were in the Diſ- 
poſal of the Populace, the Magiſtrates, who 


Adile or Tribune of the People, and many of them had 

not any Inclination to have a Seat among the Senators. 
© Tacit. Annal. L. I. Dion. L. LIV. They were af- 

terwards re-eſtabliſhed, and then diſanull'd by Caligula. 
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ſollicited their Intereſt, practiſed a Number n 
of mean Condeſcenſions, but theſe were in- N 
termixed with a certain Magnificence that t 
in ſome meaſure conceaPd them: For In- 0 
ſtance, they exhibited pompous Games and t 
Recreations, they diſtributed Sums of Mo- 
ney, and Quantities of Corn among the Peo- 1 
ple, and ſometimes regaled them with fplen- WW £7 
did Feaſts. But tho* the Motive was low, 1 
, 
4 


the Manner feem*d auguft, becauſe it al- 
ways comports with a great Man to obtain | 
the Favour of the People by Liberality ; 4 
but when that People had nothing to be- . 
ſtow, and the Prince, in the Name of the 
Senate, diſpoſed of all Employments, they | 
pere deſired as well as obtain*d in a diſho- 
= nourable Manner, and could only be com- 
| paſſed by Adulation, Infamy and a hateful 
rain of Crimes, that were made neceſſa- 
ry Arts by the Iniquity of the Age. 
It does not indeed appear that Tiberius 
had any Intention to make the Senate con- 
temptible, and he complain*d of nothing ſo 
much, as the Propenſity of that Body to 
Slavery. His Life was filled with Diffatis- 
factions on that Account, but he reſembled 4 
the Generality of Mankind, and was fond of 
5 contradictory Enjoyments. His general Po 
3 liticks were inconſiſtent with his particular 
© "Paſſions; he would willingly have ſeen a | 
free Senate, who by their Conduct might 
have created a Veneration for his Govern- 
* ment, 
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ment; but then he was alſo deſirous of a Se- 


nate who would every Moment be tractable 
to his Fears, his Jealouſies, and his Averſi- 
ons. In a word, the Politician was perpe- 
tually ſubordinate to the Man. + 


We have already intimated, that the Peo- 
-ple had formerly obtained from the Patrici- 


ans the Privilege of electing, from their own 
Body, a Set of Magiſtrates, who were to 


protect them from the Inſults and Injuſtice 


that might be intended againſt them; and, 
in order to capacitate thoſe Magiſtrates for 
the Exerciſe of ſuch a Power, their Perſons 
were declar'd ſacred and inviolable, and 
whoever ſhould preſume to treat a Tribune 
injuriouſly, either by Actions or Language, 
was condetnn'd by the Law to ſuffer Death 
en the Spot. | 
were inveſted with the Tribunitial Power, 
=_ N the ſame Prerogatives, and it 
n this Principle that ſuch a Num- 
way of People were depriv'd of their Lives: 
From this Source flow'd the Impunity with 
which Informers flouriſh'd in their Profeſſi- 
on; and hence it was, that the Accuſation 
of Treaſon, that Crime, fays Pliny, which 
was charg*d on thoſe to whom no real Of- 


fence could be imputed, was at laſt extend- 


ed to ane whom the Wantonneſs of Tyran- 
ny pointed out. 
I am inclinable however to believe, that 
ſome of thoſe Titles of Accuſation n 
0 


” 


ow when the Emperors - 
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to It. as they appear at preſent, and - 
can never be perſuaded that Tiberius would 
have caus'd a Man to be accus'd for ſelling 


to one who bought his Houſe, a Statue of 


the Emperor; that Domibian ſhould con- 
demn a Woman to dic for undreſſing her- 
ſelf before his Image; or that he ſhould pro- 
ceed with the ſame Severity againſt a Citi- 
zen of Rome, for cauſing a Deſcription of 


all the Earth to be delineated on the Walls 


of his Apartment; if ſuch Actions as theſe 


now excite in us. For my part I am of O- 
Pinjon, that as Rome had chang'd the Form 


of its Government, thoſe Actions which 


now appear inconſiderable to us, might, 
when they were committed, have a very 


different Aſpect; and I judge i in this man- 
ner, from my Reflection on what is now cu- 


ſtomary in a Nation which cannot with any 


Juſtice: be ſuſpected of "Tyranny, and yet 
it is a Capital Crime there to drink to the 


Health of a certain Perſon, 


T cannot omit any Circumſtance which 
tends to give a clear Repreſentation of the 


— 


had not call'd up an Idea in the Minds of 
the Romans very different from that they 


Roman Genius. That People were ſo habitu- 


ated to Obedience, and ſo conſtantly plac'd 
their Happineſs in homaging their Maſters, 
that after the Death of Germanicus, they 
were affected with ſuch inconſolable Sorrow 


and Deſpair, as never appears in our-Con- 
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temporaries. The Deſcriptions given by 


Hiſtorians ! of a Deſolation, fo public, fo 


univerſal and immoderate, deſerve a Read- 
er's Curioſity ; and it is certain, that this 
Scene of Grief was not affected, fince a 
whole People are never known to praCtife 
ſo much Flattery and Diſſimulation. 


The Romans, who had now no longer | 


any Share in the Government, and were 


chiefly compos'd of Perſons who had recei- 


ved their Freedom, or ſuch indolent and un- 
induſtrious People who liv*d at the Expence 


of the public Treaſure ; were now ſenſible 


of nothing but their Imbecillity, and 4Mi&- 


ed themſelves like Children or Women wo 
from a Principle of Weakneſs abandon 


themſelves to Sorrow. Theſe People were 


3 indiſpogd, they plac'd all their 
ea 


rs and Hopes in the Perſon of Cerma- 


nicus, and when he was ſnatch'd from them 
by an untimely Death, they ſunk into De- 
ſpair. 5 Nb 

No People are ſo apprehenſive of Cala- 
mity as thoſe whom the Miſery of their Con- 
dition ſhould rather diſcharge from all Fear, 
and who ought to fay with Andromache, 


Would to Heaven ] had any Enjoyment I could _ 


dread to loſe! There are at this Day, in Na- 
ples, Fifty thouſand Men, who have no Food 
but Herbs, and whoſe whole Cloathing con- 


no See Tacitus. . 8 7 en 
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fiſts of a few miſerable Rags; and yet theſe 
. People, who are the as wretched Crea- 
tures upon Earth, diſcover a dreadful Con- 
ſternation at the leaſt Irruption of Veſuvius, 
and are ſo infatuated as to fear they ſhall be 
miſerable. 


CHATEER XV. 


"ME on the Emperors from Ca ius Ca- 
| LIGULA i ANTONINUS.. | 


Artur ſucceeded TIBERIus, and 
it was ſaid of him, that there never 
Was a better Slave, nor a worſe Maſter : 
And indeed theſe two Circumſtances are ve- - 
ry conſiſtent; for the ſame Turn of Mind 
which inclines a Perſon to be ſtrongly af- 
fected at the unlimited Power of his Sove- 
reign, produces the ſame Impreſſions in his. 

. own Favour, when he riſes to Empire him- 
ſelf. 

Caligula reſtored the Aſſemblies of the 
People, which Tiberius had prohibited; and 
aboliſh*d the arbitrary Law and Conſtructi- 
ons of Treaſon eftabliſh'd by that Emperor: 
From which Proceeding we may obſerve, 
that the Beginnings of a bad Reign ſome- 
times reſemble the Concluſion of a good 
one; for a wicked Prince may, from a / P! 
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his Predeceſſor's Conduct, be ſpirited to A- 
ctions which the other perform'd from a 
virtuous Inducement; and we owe to this 


very Principle a Number of good as well as 
bad Regulations. | 
But what did the Romans gain by theſe 


| plauſible Beginnings? Caligula diſannulPd 


the Law which conſtituted the Circumſtan- 
tials of Treaſon, but then he deſtroy'd thoſe 
who difpleas'd him, by a military Severity; 
and his Vengeance, inſtead of pointing at 
ſome particular Senators, hung over all their 
Heads, like a Sword that threatned them 
with Extermination at one Blow. 
This formidable Tyranny of the Empe- 
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rors aroſe from the Diſpoſition of the Romans | 
in general; who, as they were ſuddenly en- 


flav*d to an arbitrary Government, and were 


hardly ſenſible of any Interval between Do- 


minion and Subjection, were not prepar'd 
for ſuch a Tranſition by any gentle Soften- 
ings. | The fierce: and untractable Diſpoſi- 
tion [ſtill remain'd, and the Citizens were 


uſed in the fame Manner they themſelves 


had treated their conquer'd Enemies, and 


were govern'd altogether upon the ſame 


. Plan. When Sylla made his public En- 
trance into Rome, he was ſtill the Sylla wW I 
had done the ſame in Athens, and he go- 


vern'd with an uniform Imperiouſneſs. As 


to us ho are Natives of France, and have 
), ſunk into Subjection, by inſenſible Degrees, 
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if we are deſtitute of Laws, we are at leaft 
govern'd by engaging Manners. 

The conſtant View of the Combats of 
Gladiators inſpir'd the Romans with extra- 
ordinary Fierceneſs; and it was obſervable, 
that CLavpivs became more diſpos'd to | 
ſhed Blood, by being habituated to thoſe | 
Spectacles. The Example of this Empe- | 
ror; who was naturally of a gentle Diſpoſi- 
tion, and yet degenerated into ſo much 
' Cruelty at laſt, makes it evident, that the 
Education in thoſe times, was very different 
from our own. 

The Romans, being accuſtomed to tyran- 
nize over human Nature, in the Perſons I 
of their Children and Slaves, had a very im- 
perfect Idea of that Virtue we diſtinguiſh by 
the Name of Humanity. Whence proceeds 
the ſavage Caſt of Mind ſo remarkable in 
the Inhabitants of our Colonies, but from 
their conſtant Severity to an unfortunate 
Claſs of Mankind? When Barbarity pre- 
vails in Civil Government, what natural Ju- 
ſtice or Harmony of Manners can be W 
ed from the Individual? | 

Me are fatigu'd and fatiated with ſeeing | 
in the Hiſtory of the Emperors ſuch an in- 
finite Number of People whom they deſtroy- 
bo for no other End than to confiſcate their 


be the Indeed tf Fuftivies; where they erer 1 


the Power of Parcnts and Maſters. 
It | + 3 | Goods: 
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Goods: Our modern Accounts furniſh us 
with no ſuch Inſtances of Inhumanity. This 
Difference, as we have already intimated, 
is to be aſcrib'd to the milder Caſt of our 
Manners, and the civilizing Reſtraints of a 
more amiable Religion. We may likewiſe 
add, that we have no Opportunity of pil- 
laging the Families of Senators who have 
ravag'd the World, and we derive this Ad- 
vantage from the Mediocrity of our For- 
tunes, which are confequently in a ſafer Si- 
tuation. In a word, we are not conſiderable 
enough to be plunder' d.“ | 
That Claſs of the Roman People who 
were call'd Plebeians had no Averſion to the 
worſt of their Emperors, for ſince they had 
no longer any Share, of Empire themſelves, 
nor were any more employ*d in Wars, they 
became the moſt contemptible and degene- 
rate People in the World ; they look*d up- 
on-Commerce and the Sciences, as only pro- 
per for Slaves, and the Diſtributions of Corn 
which they receiv*d, made them neglect the 
Cultivation of their Lands: They had been 
familiariz*d to public Games and ſplendid 
Spectacles, and ſince they had no longer any 
Tribunes to obey, or Magiſtrates to elect, 


b The Duke of Braganza had an immenſe Eftate in 
Portugal, and when he firſt revolted the King of Spain 
was felicitated by his Nobility, for the rich Confiſcation 
he was to derive from that Event. 4 
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thoſe Gratifications which they were only | 


permitted to enjoy, became neceſſary to 
them, and their Indolence and Inactivi 
ſtimulated their Reliſh of thoſe Indulgen- 
cles. A Ov | 

CALIOGVLA, NERO, Commonvs, 
CaRACALTLA, were lamented by the People 
tor their very Folly, for whatever theſe 
loved, the others were as madly fond of, 
in their Turn, and not only contributed 
their whole Power, but even devoted their 
own Perſons to thoſe Pleaſures; they la- 
viſhed a!! the Riches of the Empire with 
the greatelt Prodigality, and when theſe 
were exhauſted, the People without the 


leaſt Emotion beheld all the great Fami- 


lies pillaged. They enjoyed the Fruits of 
Tyranny, without the leaſt intermixture of 
Uneaſineſs, becauſe their low Obſcurity 


was their Protection. Such Princes have a 


natural Antipathy to People of Merit and 


Vertue, becauſe they are ſenſible their Ac- 
tions are diſapproved by ſuch Perſons. The 
Contradiction © and even the Silence of an 
auſtere Citizen were inſupportable to them ; 
and as they grew intoxicated with popular 
Applauſe, they at laſt imagined their Go- 


vernment conſtituted the Public Felicity, 


e As the ancient Auſterity of Manners could not 
ſufler the Licentiouſneſs of Theatrical Repreſentations, 
the Minds of vertuous Men continued to be filled with 


Contempt for thoſe who exeroiſed that Profeſſion, 
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and conſequently that it could be cenſured 
by none but diſaffected and ill- diſpoſed Per- 


ſons. | 


When an Emperour at any Time diſ- 
covered his Strength and Activity, as when 
Commodus, for Inſtance, in the Preſence 


_ ofa vaſt Aſſembly of the People, flew ſe- 


veral wild Beaſts with a Facility peculiar 
to him, he naturally raiſed the Admiration 
of the Soldiers as well as the Populace, be- 
cauſe Strength and pliancy of Limbs were 
at that time conſidered as neceſſary Quali- 
fications in the military Art. 45. 

We have no longer a juſt Idea of bodily 
Exerciſes, and a Man who practiſes them 
with any extraordinary Application, ap- 
pears contemptible in our Opinion; becauſe 


the Generality of theſe Exerciſes produce 


nothing more than a little exterior Agree- 
ableneſs; whereas among the Ancients, all 


Tho' the Gladiators were ſelected from the Dregs - 
of the People, and followed the moſt infamous Profef - 


ſion that was ever tolerated ; for none but Slaves or 


Malefactors were compelled to devote themſelves to 
Death in Combats at the Funerals of the Grandees ;: 


yet the Fondneſs of the People for theſe Exerciſes which 


had ſuch a Reſemblance to thoſe: of War, became ſo«- 
immoderate, that we cannot help calling it a Species of 
Madne's. Emperors, Senators, Men of diſtinguiſhed -_ 


"Birth, and even Women appeared upon the Arena in 


the Amphitheatre, nec virorum modo pugnas, fed & fa- 
minarum, lays Suetonius in the Life of Domitian.. The: 
"Romans were as much delighted too with Wreſtlers. . 
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their Exerciſes; even Dancing it fell, . be- 


cipline. 

We may likewiſe add, that even among 
us, an affected Maſterſhip i in the Weapons 
we employ in War, is confidered as a ri- 
diculous Attainment, becauſe ſince the Cuſ- 
tom of Duelling became ſo prevailing, 


boiſterous Wranglers and Cowards. L 
Thoſe who cenſure Homer, for his uſual 
Manner of celebrating the Strength or Acti- 
vity of his Heroes, muſt likewiſe think 
Saluſt * very ridiculous when he praiſes 
Pompey, for running, leaping, and carrying 
a Burden better than any other Man. 
Caligula, was a true Sophiſt in Cruelty, 
for as he equally deſcended from Antbony 
and Auguſtus, he declared he would puniſh 
the Confals if they celebrated the Day ap- 
pointed to commemorate the Victory at 
Afium, and that they ſhould likewiſe feel 
his Severity if they neglected to Honour that 
Event; and Dru/il/a to whom he accorded 


divine Honours, being dead it was a Crime 
to bewail her becauſe ſhe was a Goddeſs, 


and as great an Offence to forbear that Sor- 
row becauſe ſhe was his Siſter. 


_ £ cu alacribus Saltu, cum velocibus curſa, cum Vali- 
dis refle certabat, Fragn. of Saluſt cited by Vegetius 
8 J. 1. Cc. 9. ' | 3 | WE 


came incorporated into their martial Diſ- 


Fencing has been treated as the Science of 
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Me have now aſcended an Eminence from 
whence we may take a View of human Af - 
fairs: When we trace in the Roman Hiſtory, 
fuch a Variety of Wars, and their prodigal 
Effuſion of human Blood; when we view ſo 


many once flouriſhing Nations depopulated, 
and fee ſuch a Diverſity of ſhining Actions 


and triumphant Proceſſions; when we trace 
the maſterly Strokes of Politics, Sagacity _ 


and Fortitude, ſo conſpicuous in that Peo- 
ple, and reflect on their Advances to uni- 
verſal Monarchy by Schemes ſo judiciouſly 


' concerted, ſo ſucceſsfully ſupported, and ſo 


happily accompliſhed ; to what View are 
all theſe mighty Preparations” directed; 
why truly to ſatiate the Ambition of five or 
ſix Monſters! Is it poſſible then, that the 
Senate could ſhake off the proud Dominati- 
on of ſo many Kings, only to plunge them- 
ſelves into the moſt abject Slavery to one of 


their unworthy — and to exterminate 
it ſelf by its own Edicts? Did it riſe to fuch: 


2 a Height of Grandeur, to drop mote ſplen- 


didly into Ruin, and do the Sons of Men 
only labour to augment their Power, that- 
they may fall, by their own Combinations, 


into better Hands? 


When Caligula was aſſaſſinated, the Je- 
nate aſſembled to form a new Model of Go- 
vernment, and, whilſt they were engaged* 


in ſuch Deliberations, a Party of Soldiers. 


98000 in to plunder the Palace, and found, 
3F H Ly in 
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in ſome obſcure Place, a Man trembling 


with Fear; this Man was Claudius, and 
they immediately ſaluted him Emperour. 

Claudius compleated the Subverſion of 
the ancient form of Government, by intruſt- 
ing the Diſpenfation of Juſtice to his Offi- 


cers: The principal Motive to the Wars. 


of Marius and Sylla, was to determine the 
Competition of the Senators and the E- 
queſtrian * Order for this Prerogative, and 
it was now wreſted from both Parties by the 
arbitrary Fancy of a weak Man, Surpri- 


zing Event indeed, of a Diſpute which had 


ſet the World in Flames. 
When the Reign of a Prince ſucceeds 


the Diſſolution of a Republic, no Authority 


can be more abſolute than his own, for he 
then poſſeſſes all that Power which before 
was diſtributed among the People, who ex- 
erciſed it without any Limitations; and for 
this Reaſon the Kings of Denmark are the 
moſt deſpotic Sovereigns in Europe. 

The People were altogether as abject and. 
unmanly as the Senate, tho' they once were 
animated with ſuch a martial Spirit, that 
when Armies were levied in the City, be- 
fore the Time of the Emperors, they gain- 
ed the military Diſcipline upon the Spot, 
and immediately marched to the Enemy. 


In the Civil Wars of Vitellius and Veſpaſian, 


1 See Tacitus. 33 | e 


ond ad a... 
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Rome became a Prey to the ambitious and 


was full 'of timorous Citizens, who: were 
ſtruck with Confternation by any Party of 


Soldiers, who could firſt approach them. 


The Emperors themſelves were in no 
better a Situation; for as the Right of e- 
lefting a Sovereign was not appropriated to- 
any ſingle Army, it generally happened that 
when an Emperour was choſen by one Body. 
of Soldiers, that Circumſtance alone was: 
ſufficient to diſcredit him with the others, 
who immediately ſet up a Competitor to- 
oppoſe him. 

As the Grandeur therefore of the Repub- 
lic, proved Fatal to that Form of, Govern- 
ment, ſo the mighty Extent of the Empire 
was altogether as pernicious to the Mo- 
narchs. If the Territories they were: ta; 
defend had been confined to moderate Li- 
mits, thoſe Sovereigns might have been ef- 
fectually ſerved by one principal Army, and 
the Soldiers, when they had once elected 
their Emperor, would have been dutiful. 


enough to acquieſce in their Choice. 


Gatsa, Or uo and VITgLLIUS, made 
a very tranſient Appearance in the im 
rial Scene. VESPASTLAN who, like hom. 
was elected. by the Army, devoted all his 
Reign to the Reeſtabliſhment' of the Em- 


6 Suſcepers duo manipulares imperiun Perali Romani. 


| wd, & tranſiulerunt. Tacit. I. 1. 
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55 which had been ſucceſſively poſſeſſed . 
ſix Tyrants, all equally cruel, and moſt 


of them exceedingly furious and untracta- 
ble, generally very weak, and, to com- 
Pleat the publick Calamity, profuſe even 


to Infatuation. 


Tirus, who ſucceeded his Father, was 
the Darling of the People; but Domitian 
reſented to their View an uncommon Mon- 
er, more unhuman in his Diſpoſition, or 
at leaſt more implacable than any of his 


Predeceſſors, becauſe he was more timo- 


- 
ds. 4 


rous. _ | ' 

_ His favourite Freemen, and, according 
to ſome Hiſtorians, the Empreſs her ſelf, 
finding his Friendſhip as dangerous as his 


Averſion, and that he allowed no Bounds 
to his Suſpicions and Accuſations, turned 


their Thoughts to a Succeſſor, and choſe 
the venerable Nerva. | 

Nerva adopted Trajan, who proved the 
moſt accompliſhed Prince in all Hiſtory ;. 


it was a Happineſs to be born under his 
Reign, which bleſſed the Empire with 
more Proſperity and true Glory than it had 


ever enjoyed before. He was an admirable 
Stateſman, and a moſt accompliſhed Gene- 
ral; the native Sweetneſs of his Diſpoſition, 


inclined him to univerſal Humanity; and 


his unclouded Penetration, guided him 
through the beſt and pureſt Tracks of Go- 


vernment; he was actuated by a noble 
0 Soul, 


% 
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Soul, to whoſe Embelliſhment every Virtue 
had contributed, His Conduct was free from 


all Extreams, and his amiable Qualities were 


temper'd with that exact Proportion that 
the Brightneſs of one was never loſt in the 
Luftre of another. To ſum up all, he was 


the beſt-qualified of Mankind, to do Ho- 


nour to human Nature, and to repreſent 


- — 


the Divinity on Earth. 


Ile accompliſh'd Cæſar's Project of in- 


vading the Parthians, and was very ſuc- 
ceſsful in his Wars with that mighty Peo- 
ple; any Monarch but himſelf would have 
ſunk under the Weight of ſuch an Enter- 
prize, where Danger was always preſent, 


and from whence the Source of his neceſ- 


ſary Supplies was at a vaſt Diſtance; in a 
Word, where he could not be ſure Victory / 
it ſelf, would ſave him from Deſtruction. 
The Difficulty conſiſted in the Situation 
of the two Empires, and the military Diſ- 
cipline of both Nations. If he directed 
his March through Armenia towards the 
Sources of Tygris and Enphrates, he was ſure 
to be incommoded with a mountainous and 
impracticable Country, 1 which no 
Convoy of Proviſion could paſs, ſo that the 
Army would be half deſtroyed before they 


could penetrate into Media. On the o- 
h The Country did not produce any Trees large e- 


nough to be wrought into Engines proper for the Siege 
of Towns. Plut. Lite of Antoninus. | 


ther 
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ther Hand if he ſhould ſtrike. out a lower 
Track. towards the South, through Niſitas, © 
he would find himſelf bewildered in a ghaſt- 
ly Deſert that ſeparated the two Empires; 

and if he intended to proceed ſtill lower and 
march through Meſopotamia, he was then to 
croſs a large Country that was either un- 
cultivated or laid under Water; and as the 
Tygris and Eupbrates owed from North to 

South, he could not gain a Paſſage into the 
Country without quitting thoſe Rivers , 
which if he did he muſt inevitably periſh. 

As to the Manner practiſed by the two 
Nations in making War, the Strength. of 
the Romans conſiſted in their Infantry, 
which was the moſt firm and beſt- Ait | 
plined Body of Soldiers in the World. 

The Parthians on the contrary, had no 
Infantry, but then their Horſe were ad- 
mirable and always combated at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance as placed them out of the Reach of 
the Roman Army, and the Javelin was 
ſeldom launched far enough to wound them. 
Their own Weapons gonſiſted of a Bow, 
and many formidable Shafts, and they ra- 
ther beſieged an Army than gave it Battle, 
they were purſued to no Purpoſe in their 
Flight, for that was the ſame with them as, 
an Engagement. They carried off all the 
Inhabitants of the Country, and only left 
Carriſons in their fortified Places, and when 
W were taken, the Conquerors were ob- 
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liged to deſtroy them. The Parthians like- 

wiſe ſet Fire to all the Country that lay 
round the Roman Army, and did not leave 
them the leaſt Blade of Herbage. In a 
Word, they managed their Wars in a Man- 
ner very like that which is now practiſed an 
the ſame Frontiers. | 140 
Me may add to theſe Diſadvantages, that 
the Hlyrian and German Legions which were 
drawn out for this War, were no way ca- 
pable to ſuſtain it, becauſe the Soldiers 
who were accuſtomed to. plentiful Food in 
their own Country, periſhed in theſe Regi- 
ons for want of many Neceſſaries. 

The Parthians by theſe Means had ac- 
compliſhed that, for the Preſervation of 
their Liberty, which had hitherto been im-- 
practicable to all other Nations, againſt the 
victorious Power of the Romans: But they 
owed this Advantage not to any reſiſt leſs 
Valour, but to their inacceſſible Situation. 

ApRran gave up the Conqueſt of Tr a- 
Jan, and made Euphrates the Boundary 
of his Empire; and indeed it was ſurpri- 
zing that the Romans after fuch a Series of 
War ſhould loſe nothing but what they: 
were deſirous to quit; and thus they reſem- 
bled the Ocean whoſe Expanſion is never 
leſſen'd but when it retires of it ſelf. 


i See rodiuns Life of Alexander. 
This 
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This Conduct of AbRIAN occaſioned 
great Diſſatisfactions among the People. 
It was recorded in the ſacred Book of that 
Nation * that when Targuin intended to 


build the Capitol, he found the place moſt 
commodious for his Purpoſe filPd with the 


Statues of other Deities, upon which he 


employed his Skill in Augury to diſcover 
if they were inclinable to reſign their Pla- 
ces to Jupiter, and they all conſented, ex- 


cept Mars, Hebe, and Terminus, This 


proceeding gave Birth to three Religious 

inions, namely, that Mars would never 
reſign his Place to any other Being ; that 
the Roman Youth would be always invinci- 


ble, and that their God Terminus would ne- 
ver recede from his Station; the contrary of 


which was however verified in the Reign 
* Adrian. © © 


* Auguſtin, de Civit. Dei, 1. 4. c. 23 and 29. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


| Cojderations on the State of the En 71 
f ANTONINUS. to PRozus. 


TN. this Period the Stoicks propagated, 
their Doctrines in the Empire with great 
Popularity; and it; ſeems as if Nature her 
{elf had been \ induſtrious to produce this 
admirable Sect which reſembled thoſe; _ 
Plants the Earth Cauſes to ſpring up in 
Places never viſited by the Sunbeams; _ 
This Sect furniſhed the Romans with their 
beſt Emperors; none but Marcus Aurelius 
could extinguiſh the Remembrance of the 
firſt Antonine who adopted him; and we 
find our ſelves affected with a ſecret Plea- 
ſure when we ſpeak of this Emperor, We 
cannot read his Life without ſome Impreſ- 
ſions of Tenderneſs, and grow inclinable to 
think better of our ſelves, becauſe the Hiſ-. 
tory of that Prince makes us entertain 4 
more favourable Opinion of Mankind. 
The Wiſdom of NRRVA, the Glory of 
TRAJAN, the Valour of ApRIAN, and 
the Vertue of the two Ax TONY Es, gained 
them the Veneration of the Soldiers; but 
when a ſet of new Monſters became their 
Succeſſors, the Abuſe of military Govern- 
ment appeared in its full Enormity; and 
che Soldiers, who had expoſed the Empire 


to 
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to ſale, aſſaſſinated the Emperors | for the ſake 
of new Gratuities. © 1 © 1. © 
It has been a conceived Opinion that 
there is a certain Prince in the World, who 
for the Space of fifteen Years has been en- 
deavouring to aboliſh the Civil Govern- 
ment in his Dominions, and to ſubſtitute 
the Military in its Room. I have no In- 
tention to make odious Reflections on ſuch. 
a Deſign, and ſhalt only obſerve, that from 
the Nature of Things in General, two 
hundred Guards may be a better Security 
to a Prince than four Thouſand; and be- 
ſides, an armed People are of all others 
the moſt dangerous to be oppoſed. | 
Cou Mops ſucceeded his Father Marcus 
Aurelius, and was a Monſter who gave a 
Looſe to all his own Paſſions, and thoſe of 
his Courtiers. The Perſons who delivered 
the World from ſuch a Barbarian, transfer- 
red the imperial Dignity to the venerable. 
 Pertmax, who was ſoon aſſaſſinated by the : 
pretorian Bands, | 
The Empire was then expos d to 5 Aust 
on, and Didius Fulian carry'd it by a Num- 
ber of magnificent Promiſes; this Proceed- 
ing 1 the whole Body of the Peo- 
e; for tho* the Empire had been frequent Ih 
y bought, it had never been ſold upon 
Credit before; Peſrennius Niger, Severus, 
and Albinus, were ſaluted Emperors, and 


7 . not being in a Condition to pay the 
immenſe 
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immenſe Sums he had promiſed, was aban- 
don'd by the Soldiers. 0% Un COA 
Severus defeated Niger and Albinus + He 
was Maſter of extraordinary Qualities, but 
wanted that Sweetneſs of Diſpoſition, which 
in Princes is the moſt amiable Quality they 
can poſſeſs. | 252 0 
The unhappy Cuſtom of Proſcribing, in- 
troduc'd by Sylla, was ſtill practiſed under 
the Emperors; and the Prince muſt have 
been diſtinguiſh'd by ſome Virtue, if he diſ- 
countenanc'd that ſevere Proceeding; for as 
the Miniſters and Favourites turn'd their 
Thoughts to Confiſcations at the Beginning 
of a Reign, they were always reprefenting 
to their Sovereign the Neceſſity for Puniſh-. 
ments, and the dangerous Effects of Cle- 
men cy. i 02012 © INS 

It may here be proper to obſerve,” that 
the Power of the Emperors might eaſily ap- 
ear more tyrannical than that of modern 
rinces, for as their Dignity was a Conjun- 
ction of the various Authorities in the Re- 
man Magiſtracy, ſuch as Dictators, for In- 
ſtance, Tribunes of the People, Proconſuls, 
Cenſors, Supreme Pontiffs, and ſometimes 
Conſuls, they frequently aſſumed the Diſ- 
penſation of diſtributive Juſtice, and it was 
eaſy for them to create Suſpicions, that they 
had oppreſſed thoſe whom they condemnꝰd; 
for the People uſually judge of the Abuſe 
of Power, by the Greatneſs of its Extent; 
| "IR whereas 


160 0 eee and 


whereas the Kings of Europe, being Legiſ- 
lators and not Executors of the Law, and 


Sovereign Princes but not Judges, are con- 


ſequently diſcharg'd from the Exerciſe of 
an Authority that might prove odious; and 
have conſign'd the Infliction of Puntſhments 
to Magiſtrates, whilſt they reſerv*d to them- 
ſelves the Diſtribution of Pardons and other 
nt Acts of Mercy. eco | 
Few Emperors have ever been more jea- 
lows of their Authority than Tiberius and Se- 
verus, and yet they ſuffer*d themſelves to be 
govern'd in a moſt diſhonourable Manner, 
the one by Sejanus and the other by Plautian.. 
When Severus gave the full Play to his 
Proſcriptions, a great Body of Niger's * Ar- 
my retir'd for Safety to the Parthians and 
perfected them in every part of military Diſ- 
cipline-wherein they were any way defect- 


ive; they habituated them to 'the Roman 


Weapons, and even taught their Workmen 
how to make that martial Equipage; in 
Conſequence of which, that People, who 
till then had uſually limited their Exploits 
to defenſive Wars ©, were generally Agreſ- 
ſors for the future, 


2 Herodian's Life of Severns. 

d This Fatality continu'd in the Reign of bn 
Artaxerxes who re-eſtabliſh'd the Perſian Empire, made 
it formidable to the Romans, becauſe their Soldiers either 
through Caprice or a libertine Diſpoſition deſerted in 

eat Multitudes to the King of Perſia. 
' © Namely the b who follow d their — 
{ t 
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It is very remarkable, that in the lon 
Series of thoſe Civil Wars that were conti- 
nually raging, the Chiefs, who were ſup- 
ported by the Legions of Europe, generally 
defeated the Leaders of the A/iatic | gi rat ; 
and we read, in the Hiſtory of Severus, that 
he could nor take the City of Ara in Arabia, 
becauſe the European Legions having mutt- 
nied, he was oblig' d to employ: thoſe of 
Syria. 


This Difference became evident, with YE 


the Levies were firſt made in the Provin- 
ces, and it appear'd as conſiderable in the 
Legions, as it did in the Nations out of 
which they were rais'd, and who by Na- 
ture or Education were more or leſs formed 
for War. 


Another anhopty Ehrſtqhencs likewift 
enſued from theſe Provincial Levies, for 
The Emperors, who were generally elected | 


d Auguſtus fix'd the Legions te particular- Stations © 
the Provinces. The Levies were originally raisd at Rome, 
after that among the Latins, in /taly next, and laſt of all 
in the Provinces. When Cicero was in his Government 
abroad, he wrote to the Senate in theſe Terms: You 
„ cannot place any Confidence in the Levies raisd in 
* this Country: Bibulus was commiſſion'd to furniffi 
% ſome out of Aa, but he never would proceed in 
« that Affair“. When Ye/pafran was proclaim'd Empe- 
ror by the Armies of Syria and Judæa, he employ'd 
none but the Legions of Maia, Puunonia and Datmatia, 
in his Wars againſt Vitellius. Severus defeated the A- 
atic Legions of Niger, and Conſtantine thoſe of Licinus., 
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dut of the Soldiery, were for the moſt part 
Strangers, and ſometimes the worſt of Bar- 
barians. Rome was now-no longer Miſtreſs 
of the World, but receiv d Laws from the 
whole Univerſe. 
Each Emperor bnd with him ſome 
- Peculiarity from his own-Country, relating 
to Faſhions, Manners, Politics or Religion; 
and Heliogabalus had even form'd a Reſolu- 
tion to deſtroy every Object of religious Ve- 
neration in Rome, and to banith all the 
| Gods from their Temples, that he might 
place his own in their Room, 
This Circumſtance , even conſider'd as 
independent on the ſecret Operations of the 
q Deity, which are obvious to his Omniſci- 
ence alone, greatly contributed to the Eſta- 
pliſhment of Chriſtianity; for nothing was 
| now ſtrange in the Empire, and the People 
were prepar'd to reliſh every new Cuſtom 
which the Emperors were inclinable to in- 
= trocuce. 
It is well known, that the Ruinen received 
= ihe Gods of other Nations into their City ; 
but then they receiv'd them with the Air of 
Conquerors, and carried them in their tri- 
umphal Proceſſions: But when Strangers at- 
tempted to eſtabliſh them by their own Au- 
thoxity, they were immediately rejected. It 
is Iikewiſe notorious, that the Romans gave 
foreign Deities the Names of ſuch of their 


own Gods as were moſt conformable to the 
EEE others, 
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Others, in their Attributes : But when the 
Prieſts of other Countries would introduce 


the, Adoration. of their Divinities, under 


their proper Names, among the Romans, 
they were not permitted 1 to accompliſh that 
Delign; and this was the greateſt Obſtacle 


to the Progreſs of Chriſtianity. 


Car ACALLA , who ſucceeded gas 


may be call'd; not only a Tyrant, but the 


Deſtroyer of Mankind: Caligula, Nero and 


Demitian limited their Barbarittes to Rome; 


30 this Monſter endeavour'd. to ſhed his 


ury thro? the World like a Peſtilence. 
Severus amaſſed prodigious Treaſures by 
the Exactions of a long Reign, and his Pro. 


ſcriptions of thoſe who declard for his Game 18 


petitors in Empire. 
Caracalla 5 5 commenc'd his Reigr 


with murdering his Brother Gela, with his 


own Hands, purchas'd with thoſe Riches 4 "_ 
Connivance at his Crime, from the Soldiers 


who had an extraordinary Regard for Geta ; ' 
but the Liberalities of Caracalla had 9018 
an Effect upon them, that they 
they had taken Oaths to both "Le Children, 
of Severus, and not to one alone. M's 
The immoderate Treaſures which have + 
been gather'd by Princes have commonly. 
produc'd fatal Effects: They generally: . 


rupt the Succeſſor, who grows dazzled Wik 


the Luſtre they diffuſe; and if they happen 
not to pervert his Heart, they e his 
| ind, 
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Mind, and cauſe him to form Plans of 
1 mighty Enterprizes, by the Miniſtration of 
a Power that is only accidental, always tran- 
ſitory and unnatural, and an empty! Inflation 
inſtead of a real Grandeur. 

Caracalla, to ſoften the Rotor of his 
Fratricide, inſtituted divine Honours to his 
Brother Geta; and, what was very peculiar, 


- he himſelf receiv'd the ſame Deification from 


— Macriwvs, who after he had caus'd him 
to be ſtabb'd, and was deſirous of appeaſing 


the Prætorian Bands, who regretted the 


Death of a Prince whoſe Liberalities they 
had fo often enjoy d, erefted a Temple, 
and eſtabliſh'd a Prieſthood of Plamins in 
his Honour. 
'This 1 his Memory from all M 
grading Imputations, * and the Senate not 
daring to cenſure him, he was not rank'd 
among the Tyrants, like Commodus, who 
had not done more to deferve that Title than 
himſelf TROPHY I 
As to the 10 great Emperors Adrian 
and Severus * , one eſtabliſh*d and the other 


FTelaz'd the military Diſcipline, and the E- 


vents exactly correſponded with their Cau- 
ſes: The Reigns which ſucceeded that of 
Adrian were a Series of Happineſs and 


Alis. Lenpridice in Vita Alexand. Severi. 
Ses the Abridgment of Xiphil. in the Life wth 


an, and Herodian i in the Life of Severus. ; 200 
; Tranquil- 
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Tranquillity ; but after the Death of Seve- 
_ rns, nothing was ſeen but a Succeſſion of + - 
Calamities and Horrour. 

Caracalla had confin'd himſelf to no Li- 
mitations in his Prodigality to the Soldiers, 
and in that Particular he acted conformabiy 
to the Sentiments of his Father, who, on 
his Death-Bed, advis'd him to enrich the 
Army and diſregard all the reſt of Man- 
kind. 

But theſe Politicks could be only accom- 
modated to one Reign; for the Succeſſor, 
being no longer able to continue thoſe Ex- 
pences, was ſoon aſſaſſinated by the Army: 

So that the Emperors who were eminent for 
Wiſdom, were always murder'd by the Sol- 
diers; and thoſe, whoſe Lives were infa- 
mous, were deſtroy'd either by the Con- 
ſpiracies or Edicts of the Senate. 

When-a Tyrant ſuffer'd himſelf to be 
entirely influenc'd by the Army, and left . 
the Citizens expos'd to their licentious De- 
predations, ſuch injurious Proceedings could 
not be extended beyond the Period of one 
Reign; becauſe the Soldiers, in conſequence 4 
of their Devaſtations, impoveriſh'd the Peõ 
ple, and defeated themſelves of their Pay 

— that Event. It therefore became neceſ- 

ſary to reform the military Diſcipline, which 
was a Project always fatal to the Renn . 
8 to attempt it. 
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When Caracalla loft his Life by the | 
Treachery of Macrinus, the Soldiers, in 
"Deſpair at the Death of a Prince whoſe Li- by 
berality had been diſpens'd to them with an 1 
unlimited Flow * , elected HEeLioGaBa- | 
Los, and when he by his Proſtitution. to 
infamous Pleaſures, and the lawleſs Extra- | 
vagaricies he ſuffer'd the Army to commit, 
grew contemptible even in their Eyes, they 1 
diſpatch'd him by an Aſſaſſination. The 
ſame Fate attended ALEXANDER, Who was 4 
Preparing to reſtore the true military. Di- | 
ſcipline, and threatned to puniſh the Soldiers 
for their Miſconduct. 1 
In this Manner a Tyrant, who inſtead of 
being ſollicitous for his Safety, affected an 
Ability to be criminal, periſh*d with the 1. 
fatal Advantage of being murder'd a few - 


8 Theſe liberal Donations to the Soldiers were intro- 
duc'd by an ancient Cuſtom, ellabliſh'd in the Republic. 
The Perſon to whom a Triumph was decreed diſtributed 
a few Denarii among the Soldiers, out of the Money ta- 
ken from the Enemy. During the Civil Wars, the Ar- 
my and their General being equally corrupt, theſe Gifts 
became immenſe, tho' they were ſeiz d out of the Ci- 
tizens Effects; and the Soldiers claim'd a Diſtribution, | 
even when there was no Booty to furniſh it. Cæſur, | 
Ofavias, and Anthimy, frequently beſtow'd Five thou- | 
ſand. Denarii on a common Soldier, they doubled that [| 
Sum to the Officer of the Band, and gave proportionably A 
to the reſt: A Roman Denarius was equal in Value to 
Ten of thoſe Pieces call'd 4s, and one A, was equiva- | 
lent to a Pound of Copper. 29 os 
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Days before SOOT, who would villingly 
have been a better M 
After the Death of „ 22 the Impe- 


rial Dighity was transferr'd to Maxi fx, 


who was the firſt Emperor of Barbarian Ex- 


traction, and had been diſtinguiſh'd by his 
Strength and gigantic Stature. 

This Prince and his Son were likewiſe: 
lain by the Soldiers. The two firſt GoR- 
DIANS periſhed in Africa : Maximus, Ba- 
BINUS, and the third GoRDIAx were maſ- 
ſacred : Pa1L1P, who had caus'd the young 
Gordian to be deſtroy'd, was himſelf ſlain 


with his Son; and 8 who was cho- 


ſen to ſucceed him, was murder'd in his 
turn by the Treaſon of GaLLvus® 

The Roman Empire was improperly ſo, 
denominated at that time, and might ra- 
ther be call'd an irregular Commonwealth, 
nearly reſembling the Ariſtocracy of Algiers;7 
where the Militia, who are inveſted with: 


the ſovereign Power, elect and depoſe the 


h Caſaubon obſerves, on the Hi Horis Aug, that 
during the Period of 160 Years which it comprehend: 
there were ſeventy Perſons, who juſtly or © therwiſe, he oy 
the Title of Cæſar. Ades erant Mul Prinzipats quem 
tamen omnes mirantur, Comitia Imperis ſemper incerta. 


So wncertain, to the Aſtoniſhment of all, were the Elefi-. 


ons in that Empire. Which Circumſtance” ſufficiently 
manifeſts the Difference between the Roman Goverll 
ment and that of France, where for the long Space of 
Twelve hundred Years, no more than Sixty three Kings 
have reign'd. 
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Magiſtrate they call the Dey, and it may 
Perhaps be taken for a general Rule, that 
* a military Government is, in ſome reſpects, 
a Republic rather than a Monarchy. _ 
But left any one ſhould imagine the Sol- 
diers had no other Share in the Government 
than what they extorted by their Diſobedi- 
ence and Inſurrections, let it be aſk*'d whe- 
ther the Orations in which the Emperors ad- 
dreſs d themſelves to the Army, were not 
at laſt very correſpondent to thoſe which 
the Conſuls and Tribunes formerly made to 
the People? And tho' the Soldiers had no 
icular Place to aſſemble in, nor were 
-under the Regulation of any certain Terms; 
tho* the Temper of their Minds was not u- 
ſually ſerene, their Proceedings conſiſting 
of Action rather than Deliberation, did they 
not however diſpoſe of the public Fortune 
with a ſovereign Authority? What was an 
Emperor but the Miniſter of a violent and 
= tumultuous Government, and did not the 
Soldiers elect him for their own particular 
Convenience? .. | 
When the Army aſſociated into the Em- 
ire, Philip, the Prætorian Prefect of the 
hird Gordian, this Prince claim'd the Ex- 
erciſe of an undivided Command, but did 
= not ſucceed in his Pretenſions; he then re- 
== queſted the Army to divide the Power equal- 


%. 


= 


3 See Julius Copitalinns. 
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ly between them, but to as little Effect; he 
next intreated them to leave him the Title 
of Cz/ar, and was ſtill refus'd; he after- 
wards ſollicited them to create him Prefect 
of the Prætorian Bands, and met with the 
uſual Repulſe; till at laſt he was reduc'd to 
plead for his L. ie The Army, in the In- 3 
ſtance before us, exercis'd the Supreme Mar- 
giſtracy in their ſeveral Deciſions. * 
The Barbarians were at firſt unknown to 
the Romans, and for ſome time afterwards 
only incommodious, but at laſt they became 
formidable to them, by an Event altogether 
unparallePd at that time, and which per- 
haps may never be equall'd hereafter. Rome 
had ſo effectually extinguiſh'd all Nations, 
that when ſhe at laſt was vanquiſh'd in her 
turn, the Earth ſeem'd to produce a new 
Race of Mankind, to accompliſh her De- 
ſtruction. | 
Thoſe Princes who have large Domini 
ons ſeldom find them border'd by any Ter- 
ritories conſiderable enough to be the Ob- 
oy of their Ambition; and ſhould there 
any ſuch, they would naturally be ſwal- 
low'd up in a Series of Conqueſt, We will 
ſay they are bounded then by Sea and Moun- 
tains and vaſt Deſarts, where Sterility ren- 
ders them contemptible. The Romans for 
this Reaſon ſuffer d the Germans to ran 
in their Foreſts and gloomy Wilds, and let 
the N orthern Nations ſhiver amidſt the Po=.. © 
I 3. . 
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lar Snow; and yet thoſe inhoſpitable Regi- 1 
ons produc'd a People, who at laſt enſlav 
the Conquerors of the World. | 
In the Reign of Gallus a mighty Collecti 
on of Nations, who afterwards became more 
celebrated, ſpread their Ravages thro? all 
Europe, and the Perſians having invaded 
Syria, abandon'd their Conqueſts only to 


. »* -- 


preſerve their Booty. 

The miſerable Diſorders which had fo 1 
long been ſpringing up in the ſeveral Suc- 5 
ceſſions of the Emperors, were now come 
to their fatal Maturity, and that Period 
which was concurrent with the Cloſe of 
VALERI1an's Reign, and the Duration of 
that of his Son GALLIENus, produced 
Thirty Pretenders to the Empire, the grea- 
teſt part of whom being ſwept away by "| 
their mutual Contentions, their Devaſtati- 1 
ons were limited to a ſhort Reign; and | 
they gain'd nothing durable but the Appel 

lation of the Thirty Tyrants. 
Valerian having been taken Priſoner by 
the Perſians, and his Son Gallienus neglect- 
ing the public Affairs, the Barbarians pe- 

netrated into all Parts, and the Empire was 
now in the ſame Condition it was after- 

= wards reduc'd to in the Welt©, at the 


I An Hundred and fifty Years after this Event, the 
+. {Barbarians invaded the Empire in the Reign of Ho- 
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1 Cloſe of another Century, and it would 

then have felt its laſt Convulſions, had not 

a happy Conjunction of Events interpoſed i 

for its Preſervation. | 4 
OpENA Tus, Prince of Palmyra, and one 

of the Roman Allies, diſlodg'd the Per/tans, 

who had invaded the greateſt part of Alia: 

Rome furniſh'd an Army of its own Citi- 

zens, and they effectually deliver'd it from 

the Barbarians who came to pillage their 

City: An innumerable Army of Scythians, 

ö who put to Sea in a Fleet of Five thouſand 

| Ships, entirely periſh'd by Storms, Fatigue 

and Famine, and even by their formidable 
Grandeur; and Callienus being at laſt ſlain, 
CLavprus, AuRELTIAN, Tacitus and 
ProBvus, who happily ſucceeded him, and 
were four extraordinary Princes, fnatct'd 
the Empire from the Verge of Ruin. 4 
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CHAPTER XVIL + 
Changes in the ST ATE. | 


T HE Emperors, to prevent the conti- 


A nual Treaſons of the Army, aſſociated 
into the Government proper Perſons in 


whom they might confide, and D1ocLe- 
SIAN, under pretext of the Weight and 


Multiplicity of the public Affairs, eſtabliſh- 


ed a Law, that there ſhould always be Two 

- Emperors and as many Cz/ars. He judg'd 

_ that by this Proceeding, the four principal 
Armies being poſſeſs'd by the Partners in 

the Empire, would naturally intimidate one 


another, and that the inferior Armies being 


too weak to have any Thoughts of raiſing 
their Chiefs to the Imperial Dignity, their 


Cuſtom of Election would be gradually diſ- 


continu'd, and entirely aboliſh'd at laſt. Be- 
ſides, the Dignity of the Cæſar's being al- 


ways ſubordinate, that Power, which, for 
the Security of the Government, was in the 


Participation of Four; would be exercis'd 


in its full Extent by no more than Two. 
The Soldiers were likewiſe reſtrain'd from 


the public Treaſure were conſiderably di- 
miniſh'd, the Emperors were in no Condi- 


- "tion to offer them ſuch large Donations as 


formerly, 
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their Exorbitances by conſidering, that as 
the Riches of particular Perſons as well as 
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formerly, and conſequently the Gratuities 
would be no longer proportionable to the 
f Danger of a new Election. 

Me may add to this, that the Prefects of 
the Prætorian Bands, , Whoſe Power and 
Employments rendred them the Grand Vi- 
ſiers of thoſe Times, and frequently tempt- 

| ed them to murder their Emperors, in or- 

1 der to raiſe themſelves to the Throne, were 
1 greatly reduc*d by Conſtantine, who diveſted 
$ them of all but their Civil Functions, and 
— their Number to Four en of of 
WO. > 
The Lives of the Emperors began now _ 
to be in greater Security, and they might 
reaſonably expect to die peaceably in their 

| Beds. This Circumſtance ſeems in ſome 

meaſure to have ſoftned their Diſpoſitions, 

| and they no longer ſhed human Blood with . 8 

| the barbarous Prodigality of their Predeceſ- 

9 fors. But as the immenſe Power they ſtil 

f poſſeſs d muſt needs have ſome particular 
Tendency, it began to manifeſt it ſelf in a 

1 Species of Tyranny leſs glaring than the 4 

Fins former. The Subjects were no longer 'af= 8 

1. -  frighted with inhuman Maſſacres, but then 

they were haraſs'd by unjuſt Sentences and * 

Forms of Judicature, which ſeem'd to de- 

fer Death only to render Life it ſelf uncom- 
fortable. The Court govern'd, and was 
likewife ſway'd in its Turn, by a greater 
ep of Artifices and a more exquiſite 
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Train 5 political Refinements, which, were 

conducted with greater Silence than uſual. 
In a word, inſtead of an unterrified Diſpo- 
ſition to 7 a bad Action, and a cruel 
Precipitation to commit it, thoſe gigantic 
Iniquities ſhrunk into the Vices of weak 
Minds, and could only be called laguid 
Crimes. 

A new Train af Corruption was. now in- 
troduc'd, the firſt Emperors purſu'd Plea- 
fares, but theſe ſunk into Softneſs. They 
thew'd themſelves with leſs Frequency to the 
Soldiers, were more indolent and fonder of 
their Domeſtics, more devoted to the Pa- 
lace and more abſtracted an the Em- 
Pire. 

2551 The Poiſon of the Court grew more ma- 
nant in proportion to the Diſguiſe. it aſ- 
ſum' d. All direct Terms were diſus'd in 
N Diſcourſe, and diſtant Inſinuations became 

the Dialect of the Palace. Every ſhining 
Reputation was ſullied, and the Miniſters 

as well as the Officers of the Army were per- 
petually left to the Diſcretion of that ſort of 
People, who, as they cannot be uſeful to 
the State themſelves, ſuffer none to ſerve it 
with Reputation and Glory. In a word, 
_ that Affability of the firſt Emperors, which 
Alone qualify'd them for an Inſight into their 
Affairs, was now entirely diſcarded, The 
Prince hadno Informations, but what were 


coavey'd to him by. the Canal of a fe Far 
vourites, 
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vourites, who being always in Concert to- 
gether, and even when they ſeem'd to diſ- 


agree in their Opinions, were only in the 
Province of a ſingle Perſon to their Sove- 


The Refidence of ſeveral Emperonsl in A- 


ſia, and their perpetual Competition with 


the Kings of Per/ia, made them form a Re- 
ſolution to be ador'd like thoſe Monarchs; 


and Dioclefian, tho? others ſay Galerius, aur | 
liſh'd an Edict to that Effect. 


This pompous Imitation of the Alalir 


Pride being once eſtabliſn'd, the People 
were ſoon habituated to ſuch a Spectacle, 
and when Julian would have regulated his 


Conduct by a modeſt Simplicity of Man- 
ners, that Proceeding which was no more 
than a Renovation of the ancient Behaviour, 


was imputed to him as a reproaahf Inat: 


tention to his Dignity. 


Tho? ſeveral Emperors had: -reign*d aſus. 


Marcus Aurelius, yet the Empire was undi- 
vided; and as the Authority of thoſe Prin- 
ces was acknowledg*d in all the Provinces, 
it was but one Power tho* exercis'd by Mas 
ny Perſons. 

But GaLzrIvs * and ConsTanTivs 
CHLORUS, being at Variance with each os 
ther, divided the Empire in Reality, and 


this Example, which was afterwards — 2 


2 See Oroſus, L. VII. and Aurelius Victor. 
MAP lowd 


” nfo - Of the Grawvevs and” 
low'd by ConsTanTinE, who purſu'd the 
Plan of Galerius and not that of Dioclefian, 


ners liv'd altogether in Taly. 
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introduc'd a Cuſtom which might be calfd 
-a Revolution rather than a Change. 
We may likewiſe add, that the ſtrong 
Deſire of Conſtantine to be the Founder of a 
new City, and an Impulſe of Vanity to di- 
#inguiſh it by his own Name, determin'd 
him to transfer the Seat of Empire to the 
Eaſt. Though Rome was far from being ſo 
ſpacious within the Walls as it is at pre- 


ſent, yet the Suburbs were prodigiouſly ex- 
tenſive: Taly was fill'd with Seats of Plea- 


ſure, and might properly be call'd the Gar- 
den of Rome. The Huſbandmen were in 
Sicily, Africa and Egypt; but the Garde- 
The Lands 
were generally cultivated by the Slaves of 
the Roman Citizens, but when the Seat of 
Empire was eſtabliſh*d in the Eaſt, all Rome 


Was in a manner tranſplanted to that Situa- 


tion. Thither did the Grandees ſend their 
Slaves, or in other Words, the greateſt part 


of the People, and Haly was almoſt exhau- 


ſted of its Inhabitants. 


' b Corn, ſays Tacitus, was formerly exported from 


: oY to the diftant Provinces, and it is not a barren 


Land now, but we cultivate Africa and Egypt; and. 
chooſe to expoſe the Lives of the Roman N 
Ber. 
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It was Conftantine's Intention that the new 
4 City ſhould not be inferior in any particu- 
, Jar to the old one, and therefore he took 
il Care to have it ſufficiently ſupply*d with 
| Corn, commanding all the Harveſt of Egypt 
19 to be ſent to Conſtantinople, and conſign- 
N ing that of Africa to Rome, which does not 
＋ ſeem to have been a vel judicious Pro- 1 
| - ceeding. 
1 Whilſt the Republick ſubſiſted, the Pho: 
ple of Rome, who were then the Sovereigns 
of all other Nations, became naturally in- 
| tituled to a Proportion of the Tribute: This 
41 Circumſtance induced the Senate to fell them ⁵ 
Corn, at firſt, for a low Price, and after-. 
i wards to make a gratuitous Diſtribution ß 
it among them; and when Monarchy it 
F ſelf was introduced, this latter Cuſtom was 
1 ſill continued, cho- entirely oppoſite ' to i 
the Principles of that Form of Government. _ 1 
| Tis true, the Abuſe remained unrectified 
through an Apprehenſion of the Incayeni- 
| encies that would have riſen from its Diſ- 
| | continuance; but when Conſtantine founded 
| 
| 


wx th * 
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a new City he eſtabliſhed the ſame Cuſtom” 
nt without the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon. * > 
99 When Auguſtus had conquered Egypt, 

= he conveyed the Treaſure of the Ptolemys. 

3 he to Rome, and this Proceeding occaſioned 
F = the ſame Revolution, which the Dif- i 

ry of the Indies afterwards effected in 


N e and which ſome ridiculous Schemes 
2 have 
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have fince accompliſhed in our Time, The 
Revenue was. doubled at Rome, © and as 


that City continued to abſorb all the Riches 
of Alexandria, which was it ſelf the Repo- 
ſitory of the Treaſures of Africa and the 
Eaſt; Gold and Silver by theſe Means be- 
came very common in Europe, and the 
People were. able to pay very conſiderable 
Taxations even in Money. 
But when the Empire was afterwards di- 
vide J, all theſe Riches flowed in a full Tide 
to Conſtantinople; and we may add to this 
unhappy Circumſtance, that the Mines in 
Germany had not then been opened; that 
thoſe of lialy and Gaul were very few and 
inconſiderable, and that the Mines of Spain 
had not been worked ſince the Carthaginians 


loſt that Country, or at leaſt they were not 


ſo productive as formerly; Italy it ſelf was 
now a continued Waſte of forſaken Gardens, 

and conſequently could not be in any Con- 
dition to draw Money from the Eaſt, whilſt 
the Weſt at the ſame Time was drained of 
all its. Wealth, by the oriental Merchants. 
who ſupplied the Inhabitants with their 
neceſſary Commodities. Gold and Silver, 


© Sueton. in Auguſt. Oref. J. 6. The Macedonian 


Treaſures which had been carried thither cauſed. all 
Fributes to ceaſe: Unius Imperatoris prada Jug 


attuſit tributorum. Cic. de Offic. |. 2. 
d Tacitus de mor bus Germanerum, declares this in ex- 


preſs Terms. > 
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A + by theſe Means, became extremely fearce 
in Eurote, and yet the Emperors extorted 
the ſame pecuniary Tributes as former- 


ly, which compleated the general Deſtruc- 
tion. 

When a Government has been eſtabliſhed 
in one certain Form, and its political Cir- 
cumſtances are adjuſted to a particular Situ- 
ation, it is generally prudent to leave them 
in that Condition; for the ſame Cauſes 
which have enabled ſuch a State to ſubſiſt, 
tho* they may frequently be complicated 
and unknown, will ſtill continue to ſupport 


it; but when the whole Syſtem is changed, 
Remedies can only be accommodated to 


the Inconveniencies viſible in the Theory, 
whilit others, which nothing but Experi- 
ence can point out, are lurking. uh 
Oppoſition, in the new Plan. 

For theſe Reaſons, tho* the Empire 
grew already too great, yet it was effec- 
tually ruined by the Diviſions into which it 


was parcelled, becauſe all the Parts of this 
vaſt Body, had for a long ſeries of Time 


been arranged ſo as to become ſettled and 


ſteady, and were compacted by a mutual 


Dependency through the whole. 


Conſtantine, © after he had weakened the 
Capital, proceeded to impair the Fontiers 


© This Account of Con/tantine's Proceedings no way 


contradicts the Eccleſiaſtical Writers who declare they 
ne themlelyes to thoſe Actions of this Prince "IP 
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184 Of The GnAnpkun Mg. ; 
by drawing off thoſe Legions who were 
ſtationed on the Banks of great Rivers, 
and diſtributing them into the Provinces ; 
this Innovation was extremely prejudicial 
in more Inſtances than one; for as the Bar- i& 
E rier which comprehended fo many Nations Y 
E was now removed; ſo the Soldiers paſ- 
E _ ſed all their Time, and grew effeminate | 
in the Circus and the Theatres *®. . 
When Julian was ſent by Conſtantius into 
Gaul, he found that fifty Towns on the 
Rhine, had been taken by the Barbari- 
ans, that the Provinces were all plundered, 
and that there was now no more than the 
Shadow of a Roman Army, which fled -at 
the very mention of the Enemies Name. 


. = * 


had any Relation to Religion, without concerning them- 
ſelves with the political Tranſactions in that Reign. . 
Euſeb. Life of Conſtantine, l. 1. c. 9. Socrates |. 1. c. i. 'F 
& Zozimus |. 2. | 
Alfter the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, the Com- | 
bats of Gladiators were very ſeldom exhibited, and 4 
Conftantine prohibited them by his Authority; but this 
barbarous Cuſtom was not entirely aboliſhed till the 
Time of Honorius. The Romans retained nothing of. 
their ancient Shows, but what tended to emaſculate . 
their Minds and allure them to pleaſure In former 
Times, the Soldiers before they took the Field were 
entertained with a Combat of Gladiators, to habituate 
them to the Sight of Blood and Weapons of War, and 
Y to inſpire them with Intrepidity when they engaged the 
Enemy. Jul. Capit. Life of Maximus and Balbinus. 
| D 4mmian, Marcellin. J. 16, 17, and 18. 
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DECLENSION of the Romans. 18 5 
This Prince by his Wiſdom, and Perſe- 


verance, join'd with Oeconomy Conduct 


and Valour, and proſpered by a noble Se- 


ries of heroic Actions, chafed the Barbari- 
4ns out of their new Settlements, and his 


Name became a Terror as long as he 
FÄ es OR: | 


No Prince ſaw the Neceſſity of reſtoring 


the ancient Plan, more than VALENTI- 


N IAN. His whole Life was employed in 
fortifying the Banks of the Rhine, making 


Levies, raiſing Caſtles, placing Troops in 
oper Stations, and furniſhing them with 

ubſiſtance on thoſe Frontiers; but an E- 
vent that afterwards happen*d, determined 


his Brother VaLens to open the Danube, 


and that Proceeding was attended with 
very dreadful Conſequences. | 
That Tract of Land which lies between 


the Palus Mzotis, the Mountains of Cau- FIN 
caſus and the Caſpian Sea, was inhabited 


by a numerous People who compoſed the 
great Part of the Nation of the Huns or 


-that of the Alans; the Soil was exceeding 


fertile; the Inhabitants were fond of Wars 
and Robberies ; and were always either on 


Horſeback or in their Chariots, and wan= ' 
dred about the Country wherein they were 


i Ammian Marcellin. ibid. | E 
k See the noble Panegyrick made by Anmianus Mar- 


cellinus on this Prince, I. 25. 
incloſed 
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incloſed: They ſometimes made Depreda- 
tions on the Frontiers of Perſia and Ar- 
menia; but the Ports of the Caſpian Sea were 


eaſily guarded, and it way difficult for them 


to penetrate into Perſia, by any other. Ave- 


nues; and as they imagined it impractica- 
ble to croſs the Palus Mectis, they were 


altogether unacquainted with the Romans, 


ſo that whilſt other Nations of Barbarians 
| ravaged the Empire, theſe confined them 
2 the Limits which their Ignorance 


ad drawn around them. 

It has been the Opinion of ſome, that 
che Slime which was rolled down by the 
Current of the Tanais, had by Degrees 
formed a Kind of Incruſtation on the Sur- 
face of the Cimmerian Beſphorus, over which 
theſe People are ſuppoſed to have paſſed. 
Others inform us, that two young Scy- 


thians being in full Purſuit of a Hind, the 
terrified Creature ſwam over that Arm of 
the Sea, upon 
ately following her in the ſame Track, 
were exceedingly aſtoniſhed to find them- 
ſelves in a new World; and at the Return 


which the Youths immedi- 


to the old one, they gave their Country- 
men * a particular Account of the ſtrange 


Lands, and, if I may be indulged in the 


L Zozimus. B 4. | 

m Fornandes de rebus Geticis, The Mil clone 
Hit. of Procopius. — 

n FVideSozomen, |. 6. | ; 
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Expreſſion, the inviting Indies they had 
lately diſcoyered. 


pon this ch an innumerable 


Army of Huns immediately paſſed thoſe 


Streights, and meeting firſt with the Goths, 


made that People fly before them. It ſhould 
ſeem as if theſe mighty Countries poured 


their Nations out precipitately upon one 


another, and that Aſia had acquired a new 


228 t to make it preponderate the Euro- 
ower. 
The Goths fled in the utmoſt Conſternati- 
"on to the Banks of the Danube, and with a 
ſuppliant Air intreated the Romans to allow 
them a Place of Refuge: The Flatterers 
of VAaLens. improved this Conjuncture, 
and repreſented it as a fortunate Conqueſt 
of a new People, who by the Acceſſion of 
their Numbers would defend and enrich 
the Empire. | 
VaLENs ordered them to be a 
into his Territories, upon delivering up 
their Arms, ? but his Officers ſuffered them 


e Ammian. Marcellin. I. 29. 
p Several of thoſe who had received theſe Qs 


abandoned themſelves to a brutal Paſſion for ſome of 


' the male Refugees, others were enſnared by the Beauty 
of the young Barbarians of the other W. and became 
the Captives of their female Slaves: A third Sort were 
corrupted. by Preſents in Money, Linen Habits, and 
_ Hinged Mantles, and all their Thoughts only tended to 
- enrich their Houſes with Slaves, and to Rack their 
Farms with Cattle. Dexip. | 
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188 Of the GRANDEUR and 
to repurchaſe with their Money as many 
as they pleaſed; they were afterwards di! 
ſtributed into ſeveral Allotments of Land; | - 
but the Goths, * contrary to the Cuſtom of 
4 the Huns, did not cultivate the Portions of 
Ground affigned them. They were even 
1 left deſtitute of the promiſed Supplies of 
Corn, and were ready to periſh amidſt a 
Land of Plenty; they were armed for War, 
and yet unjuſtly inſulted. In Conſequence ' 
of theſe Provocations they ravaged all the _. 
Country from the Danube to the Boſphorus ; 1 
they deſtroyed VALENS and all his Army, | 
and repaſſed the Danube only to quit the #þ 
hideous Solitude they had effected by their 


never cultivated their Lands, to be ſo powerful, when 
thoſe of America are ſo very weak: It is becauſe Peo- 
-* - Ple who follow a paſtoral Life are furniſhed with a bet- FEE 
ter Subſiſtence, than thoſe who live by the Chace. Hh « 
It appears by the Account given by Ammianus Mar- 
1 cellinus that the Hun, in their firſt Settlements did not ' 
-_ manure their Lands, and only ſubſiſted on their Flock | 
== and Herds in a Country that abounded with rich Pa- 
tares, and was watered with many Rivers; ſuch is the | ' 
Practice of the Inhabitants of little Tartary, which is ; 
Part of the ſame Country. And it is probable that the 
Nations we have been bin of, having, after their | 
Migrations from their native Land, ſettled in Countries: 
that afforded little or no Paſturage for their Cattle ap- 
plied themſelves to the Cultivation of the Soil. 
dee Zozimus l. 4. See allo Dexippus's Extract of | 
the Embaſſies of Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus. " 
0 C HAF. 
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Devaſtations *. 170 
4 See the Gothick Hiſtory by Priſcus, who has ſet 9 4 
this Difference of Cuſtoms in a clear Light. It may f 
be aſked perhaps, how it was poſſible for Nations who | 
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Drerxxstox of the RoMANs. 189 
HAP. XVIII. 


WW. | An Account of ſome new Maxims received by | 
= | Ide Romans. 


| 8 che Puſilanimous Spirit of the 
Emperors, and frequently the De- 
fenceleſs State of the Empire, made the 
People employ their Money to appeaſe the 
Nations who threatned to invade them; 
|= but the deſired Peace could never be effec- 
tually purchaſed, becauſe thoſe who ſold 
it could, whenever they pleaſed, oblige the 
* Romans to buy it again. - | 
It is muth better to hazard an 9 | : 
ful War, than to part with great Sums for 
a precarious Peace; for a Prince is always = 
reſpected when it is known he will make a 


* 


long Reſiſtance before he can be van- 
quiſhed. 
Beſides, ſuch Gratifications as theſe were 
changed into Tribute at laſt, and tho? they _ 
were free at the Beginning, they became 
neceſſary in the Event, and paſſed for an 
acquire el Property: For which Reaſon, 
when an Emperor refuſed them to ſome par- 
ticular People, or was not diſpoſed to give 
them ſo much as they demanded, they 
immediately declared themſelves his mortal 
I Enemies. To produce an Inſtance or two, 
"WV from a thouſand: the Army which 1 
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led againſt the Perſians, * was purſued in its 
Retreat from the Eaſt, by the Arabians, to 
whom the Cuſtomary Tribute had been re- 
fuſed; and in a ſhort time afterwards, in 
the Reign of Valentinian, the Germans 
who had been offered more ingonſiderable 
Preſents than uſual, grew exaſperated at 
that difobliging Frugality, and theſe Nor- 
thern People being already influenced by |} 
a Point © Honour avenged themſelves, for 
this pretended Inſult, by a cruel. War. , 
All thoſe” Nations who ſurrounded the 
Empire in Europe and Aſia, exhauſted. it 
by Degrees of its Riches; and as. the Ro- 
mans derived their Grandeur and Power 
from the Gold and Silver, which flowed into 
the Empire from the Coffers of ſo many 
Kings; they now gfew weak and deſpica- 
ble, becauſe the ſame Gold and Silver 
was drained from them by other Nations. 


Ammian. Marcellin. I. 24. 

Jem. l. 26. * 42 k 

© You would willingly be rich, /aid Julian to his 
mutinous Army, there's Perſia for your Purpoſe, let us 
march thither ; for believe me, all the Riches of the 
Roman Republic are now no, more, our. Poverty is 
owing to thoſe who perſuaded* our Princes to purchaſe 
Peace from the Barbarians. Our Preaſury is exhauſted, 
our Cities are in Ruins, and our Provinces look dread- 
ful with Deſolation. An Emperor who knows no 
Räches but thoſe of the Mind is not aſhamed to, ac- 
knowledge a vertuous and irreproachable Poverty. You 
may revolt if you are ſo diſpoſed ; for my Part, either 
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or I will retire from the World, for I have not pa 
15 Life. Ann. Marcell. l. 21. 
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; DECLENSION of the Romans. 191 
The Miſcondu& of Politicians is not al- 
ways voluntary, but happens frequently to 
be the unavoidable Conſequence of their par- 4 
ticular Situation, and therefore one Incon- '4 
venience is generally the Offspring of ano- | 
ther. 

The Army as we have already declared, 
became very expenſive to the State, 4 
the Soldiers had three Sorts of Advanta- 
ges; their Ordinary Pay, Donations of 
Recompenſe after their Services, and ac- 
cidental Liberalities, which were often 
claimed as ſtated Properties by a Body of 
Men who had both Princes and People. in; . 
their Power. | 43 

The Inability of the People to furniſh 
theſe Expences, obliged them to employ. 

a leſs chargeable Soldiery, and Treaties 

were ſtruck up with barbarous Nations, 

who had neither the Luxury of the Roman 
Army, nor the ſame Spirit and Preten- 
ſions. = 
There was: another Advantage, beſides or 
this; for as the Barbarians poured their F 
Troops into a Country with the "greateſt 
Precipitation, the Romans being unproyided 

for their Reception and finding it ſometimes . 


Death ſhall relieve me, for I ſcorn a Life of which the | 
leaſt Feaver can deprive me, as effectually as my we” 9 


my Days in ſuch a Manner às to be incapable of a2 
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192 Of the GRAN DRUR and 
difficult to raiſe Levies in the Provinces, 
were obliged to hire another Party of Bar- 
barians, who were always mercenary, and 
eager for Battle and Plunder. This Ex- 
pedient had its Uſe in the preſent Emer- 
ency, but when that was over, the Romans 
ound it as difficult to rid themſelves of their 
new Allies, as of their Enemies them- 
ſelves. 

The ancient Romans never ſuffered the 
auxiliary Troops to outnumber their own, 
in their Armies; © and tho? their Allies 
might properly be reputed their Subjects, 
yet they had no Inclination to let thoſe 
Subjects be better Warriors than them- 
ſelyes. 

But in the latter Times, this Proportion 
of the Auxiliaries was not only diſregarded, 
but even the national Troops were com- 
poſed of Barbarian Soldiers. | 
Thus were Cuſtoms eſtabliſhed, quite 
oppoſite to thoſe which had render'd the 2 
Romans Maſters of the World, and as the 
Genius of their former Politics always 
prompted them to reſerve the military Art 
to themſelves, and exclude their Neigh. 
bours from any Participation of its Princi. 


4 This Obſervation is made by Vegetius, and it ap- 

from Livy, that if the Auxiliaries ſometimes ex- 

ceeded the Romans in Number, the e was 
very, inconſiderablo 
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les, they now extinguiſhed it in their own 
Bowie, and eſtabliſhed it among Foreign- 


ers. 
Hiſtory; they ſubdued all Nations, by 


ſucceeded, their Republic could not ſub- 
ſiſſt any longer; the Plan of their Govern- 
ment muſt be changed, and Maxims con- 
trary to the firſt, being then introduced, 
they were diveſted of all their Gran- 
deur. | Fe... 

| Fortune never interpoſes in the Govern- 
ment of this World, and we may be con- 


enjoyed a continual Series of Proſperity 
u hen they regulated their Conduct by one 
invariable Plan; but they ſuffered an un- 
interrupted Train of Calamities, when they 
acted upon different Principles. There are 
a ſet of general Cauſes, either Moral or 
Phyſical, which operate in every Monarchy, 


\ 
F 


1 
volve it in Ruin. All accidental Conjunc- 
tures are ſubordinate to theſe Cauſes; and if 

| the Hazard of a Battle, which in other 
Words is no more than a particular Cauſe, 

has been deſtructive to a State, ſome Gene- 
ral. Cauſe preſided and made a ſingle Bat- 


In a Word, the Tendency of the main Prin- 
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Take this Compendium of the Roman 


their Maxims, but when they had ſo far 


vinced of this Truth by the Romans, who 


and either raiſe and mantain it, or elſe in- 


— 


tle be the inevitable Ruin of that State. 
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ciple draws after it all the particular inci- 


dents. | l 
We are ſenſible, that for two Centuries 
paſt, the Dany Troops have been gene- 
rally defeated by the Swedes, we may there - 
fore conclude, that, independent of the 
Bravery of the two Nations, and the Chance 
of War, either their civil or military Go- 
vernment is diſconcerted by ſome ſecret 
Flaw which produces this Effect, and 1 
am of Opinion it may eaſily be diſco- 


vered. 
In a Word, the Romans loſt their mili- 


tary Diſcipline, and even neglected it in 
their very Arms. Yegetius acquaints us, 


that the Soldiers finding them too ponde- 
rous, obtain'd the Emperor Gralian's Per- 


miſſion to quit their Coats of Mail; and 


ſoon after their Helmets, and when their 


Bodies were thus defenceleſs, they grew at- 


tentive to nothing but Flight. 

The ſame Author adds, they had loſt the 
Art of fortifying their Camp, and that by 
this Negligence they were eaſily over- 

 whelmed by the Barbarian Horſe. 


The Romans arrived at univerſal Mo- | 
narchy not only by the Arts of War, but 


likewiſe by their Wiſdom, their Perſeve- 
rance, their paſſion for Glory, and- their 


De re Militari, I I. c. 20. 
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' DECLENSTON of the Romans. 195 
heroic Love for their Country: and when 


even theſe Virtues diſappeared under the 


Emperors, and they had only the Art Mi- 
litary among them, yet this alone, not- 
withſtanding the Weakneſs and Tyranny 
of their Princes, enabled them to preſerve 
their former Acquiſitions. But when Cor- 


+ ruption had at laſt inſinuated it ſelf among 
the Soldiery, they became the Prey of e- 


very Nation. 

An Empire founded by Arms, muſt 
likewiſe have Arms for its Support. 
But as a People, when their State 1s in 
Confuſion, are at a Loſs how to rectify 
their civil Diſorders; in the ſame Man- 


ner, when they enjoy a profound Peace, 


and are reſpected for their Power, they 
never imagine this calm Scene rnay change, 
and conſequently neglect their military 


Force, from whence as they have nothing 


more to hope, ſo they fancy thzy have all 
things to fear, and ſometiraes proceed 
ſo far as to weaken that Baſis of their 


_ Welfare. 


It was an inviolable Law among the 
Romans, that whoever abandoned his Poſt 
or quitted his Arms in the Combat, ſhould 
be puniſhed with Death. Julian and Va- 
lentian, had reinforced the ancient Penalties 
in this Particular, but the Barbarians who 
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196 Of the GRanDEuR and 1 
were taken into the Roman Pay, and | 
were accuſtomed to make War in the Man- 
ner now practiſed by the Tartars, who flie 
in order to rally, and are more ſollicitous 
for plunder than martial Reputation, were 
incapable of conforming to ſuch ſevere Re- 
gulations. | ee ifs. | 
The Diſcipline of the ancient Romans 
was ſo ſtrict, that they have had Gene- 
rals who ſentenced their own Child to . | | 
die, for gaining a Battle without their Or- 1 
ders: But when they were intermixed with 
the Barbarians, they contracted from that 14 
Aſſociation, the ſame Spirit of Independen- - ©. 
cy which marks out the Character of thoſe - / 
Nations; and ſuch who read the Wars of _ | 
Beliſarius with the Goths, will ſee a Gene 
ral very. frequently diſobeyed by his Of- 
ficers. | 
Sylla' and Sertorius amidſt the Fury of 
Civil Wars would rather die than ſuffer any 
Action to be committed from whence Mi- 
thridates could derive the leaſt Advantage 
but in the ſucceeding Times, when a Mini- 
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f They would not ſubmit to the Roman Diſcipline. 
See Ammianus Marcellinus l. 18. who relates it as an 
extraordinary Circumſtance, that they condeſcended in 
one Inſtance to pleaſe Julian, who intended to for- 


- tify ſeveral Places belonging to the State. 


— 
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ſter 
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ſter 2 or any Grandee imagined it would 
be favourable to his Avarice, his Revenge, 
or Ambition to admit the Barbarians into 
the Empire, heimmediately permitted them 
to give a looſe to their Depredations. 

No State is more neceſſitated for Tributes, 
than thoſe who are weak, becauſe this Cir- 
cumſtance obliges them to augment their 
Charges in Proportion to the People's In- 
ability to defray them; and therefore the 
Tributes in the Roman Provinces became in- 
ſupportable. 

It would not be improper to read Salvi. 
an's Account of the horrible Exactions 
that were charged upon the People. The 
Citizens were ſo harraſſed by the Farmers 
of the Revenue, that they were obliged 
either to ſeek a Refuge among the Barba- 
rians, or furrender their Liberty to the 
firſt of their inſatiable Countrymen who 
would {vere of ſuch a Preſent. 


8 This was not to be wondered at in that Mixture 
of Nations, who had been uſed to a wandring Life, 
and had no Knowledge of any Country of their own, 
ſince entire Bodies of them would frequently fide with 
the Enemy who had conquered them, even againſt. 
their own Nation. See Procopius's Account of the 

Gaths under Yitiges. | 
d See his whole fifth Book, de Gubernatione Dei. 
gee allo in the Account of the Embaſſy written by 
Priſcus, the Speech of a Roman who had ſettled among 
the Hun, * his Happineſs in that Country. 
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This may account for the Relations 


we find in our French Hiſtory, of the Pa- 
tience with which the Gauls ſupported a 


Revolution calculated - ro eſtabliſh that 


ſhocking Diſtinction between a gallant Na- 
tion, and a Community of ſervile Wretches, 
Tfay between a Nation who retained their 
Liberty and military Privileges, and an 1g- 
noble Body of People, who were deſtined 
by the Laws of their Servitude, to culti- 
vate the Land, and which was to be the 
conſtant Employment of each individual, 


i' The Barbarians introduced nothing but what had 
been practiſed with greater Severity before their Set- 


tlement in thole Parts, See Salvia |. 5. 


— —,,- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Some Particulars of the Grandeur of ATTILA.. 
The Eſtabliſhment of the Barbarians accoun- 
ted for. Reaſons why the Weſtern Empire 
Was overturn'd, before that in the Eaſt. © 


S Chriſtianity was eſtabliſh'd when 

the Empire was in a declining Con- 
dition, the Profeffors of this Religion re- 
proach'd the Pagans for that Decay, and 
theſe retorted the Charge on the religious 
Doctrines of their Antag zoniſts. The Chri- 
ſtians reply'd, that Dcelefian * ruin'd the 
Empire, by aſſociating his Three Col- 
leagues; becauſe each Emperor would be 
altogether as expenſive, and maintain'd as 
great Armies as could have ſubſiſted had 
there been but one Sovereign; in conſe- 
quence of which, thoſe who furniſh*d the 
Contributions being unequally proportion'd 
to the Number of the Receivers, the Charge 
became ſo exceſſive, that the Lands were 


forſaken by the Huſbandmen, and for want ll 


of Cultivation lay waſte, and were cover'd 
with wild and barren Foreſts. 

| The Pagans, on the other hand, were 
perpetually exclaiming againſt the ſtrange 
Innovations i in Religion, introduc'd by their 


* Lafantius, de morte Petſecutor. = 
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Adverſaries and never heard of till thoſe 
Days; and as the Overflowings of the Ty- 


ber, and other prejudicial Effects of Nature, 


were, 1n the flouriſhing State of Rome, a- 
ſerib'd to the Diſpleaſure of the Gods; fo 
the Calamities of declining Rome were im- 


puted to a religious Novelty, and the Sub- 


verſion of the antient Altars. 
. Symmachus the Prefect, in a Letter * to 
the Emperors, relating to the Altar of Vi- 


ctory, attack*d the Chriſtian Religion with 


Arguments extremely popular, and conſe- 
quently very ſeducing, and had Art enough 
to ſet them off with all the Plauſibility In- 
vention could furniſh. 

What Circumſtance, ſays he, can lead us 
more effectually to the Knowledge of the 
Gods, than the Experience of our former 
Proſperity ? We ought to be faithful to ſuch 
a Series of Ages, and purſue the ſame Track 
in which our Fathers ſo happily follow'd 


their Anceſtors. Imagine Rome her ſelf 


ſpeaks to you in this Manner: O Imperial 
Princes !- Compaſſionate Fathers of your 


Country! Look with Eyes of Veneration 
on thoſe Years of mine, wherein I always 


conform?d to the Ceremonies of my Prede- 
ceſſors. Thoſe ſacred Inſtitutions have made 


the Univerſe obedient to my Laws. Theſe 
were the Allies that chaſed Hannibal from 


| d Letters of Symmac. L. X. I. 54 
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my Walls, and drove the Gauls in Confu- 
ſion from the Capitol. We fervently aſk 

11 Peace for the Gods of our Country, nay we 
dſollicit it in the Anguiſh of our Souls, for 
| our Compatriot Deities! We have no Incli- 

nation to engage in Diſputes which are only 
- Proper for idle Perſons, and we would ex- 
preſs our ſelves in the Language of Suppli- 
1 cation, and not of War. 
| 1 = Symmachus was anſwer' d by Three cele- 
brated Authors. Oroſus compoſed his Hi- 
ſtory to prove there had always been Cala- 
mities in the World, as great as thoſe com- 
Plain*& of by the Pagans. Salvian likewiſe 4 
writ his Book ©, wherein he maintains, that _ 
[/ the Ravages of the Barbarians were to be 
imputed to the degenerate Behaviour of the 

Chriſtians : And St. Auſtin * demonſtrates, 4 

that the City of Heaven is very different I 
from that City on Earth, in which the an- C 
| . cient Romans receiv'd, for a feu human Vir- 


wa” 


tues, a Recompence as vain as the Virtues 

themſelves. i 5 > | 1 
We have already obſerv'd, that part ot 

the Politics of the ancient Romans conſiſted 

in dividing all the Powers that gave them I 

any Umbrage; but that Sceme was defeated «R 

in after Times, and Rome could not prevent 

Arr IIA from conquering all the Northern 


2 Of the Government of the Deity. 
s Of the City of Gov. 
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Nations: He extended his Victories from 
the Danube to the Rhine, demoliſh'd all the 
Forts and military Works on the Banks of 
thoſe Rivers, and made both the Empires 
tributary. 
TRropos us, ſaid he“, with an info- 
lent Air, is deſcended from a Father as no- 
ble as mine, but the Moment I compell'd 
him to pay Tribute to me, he fell from the 
Grandeur of his Extraction, and became 1 
my Vaſſal; and therefore *tis unjuſt in him f 
to act like a baſe Slave, and endeavour to 
prejudice his Maſter by Treachery. of 
: An Emperor, ſaid he, upon another Oc- i | | 
caſion, ought not to be a Liar; he promi- 1 
' fed one of my Subjects to give him the [/ | 
Daughter of Saturnilus in Marriage, and I 
will immediately declare War againſt him, 
if he preſumes to depart from his Word; 
but-if the Diſobedience of thoſe about him 
put it out of his Power to be pun&tual, I | 
will march to his Aſſiſtance. WT | 
It is not to be imagin'd that Attila was 
induc'd by any Moderation and Lenity of 
Temper, to let the Romans ſubſiſt; he on- 
ly conform'd himſelf to the Genius of his 
Nation, which prompted them to awe, and | 
not to conquer foreign States. This Prince } 


= * 
— 
* 


e Hiſtory of the Goths, and Relation of the Embaſſ) - 
written by Priſcus. This Emperor was Theodoſins the 
Younger. 


retiring 


—  £Laza 


* * — 
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Fetiring from the Splendor of Majeſty to his 
Manſion built of Wood, according to the 
Reprefentation of Priſeus though at the 
ſame time he was Lord of all the barbarous 
Nations, and in ſome degree Maſter of the 
chief part of thoſe who were civiliz' ds, was 
one of the greateſt Monarchs recorded in 
Hiſtory. 

Ambaſſadors were diſpatch'd to his Court, 
both from the Eaſtern and Weſtern Em- 
pires of the Romans, to receive his Laws and 
implore his Favour. Sometimes he com- 
manded them to deliver up the Huns who 
had deſerted from his Armies, or the Roman 
Slaves who had eſcap'd from the Vigilance 
of his Officers. At other times he would 
not be fatisfy'd till ſome Miniſter of the 
Emperor was ſurrender'd into his Power. 
He charg*d the Empire of the Eaſt with a 
Tribute of Two hundred thouſand Pounds 
of Gold; he receiy*d the yearly Sum allow- 


| ed to a Roman General, and ſent thoſe he 


* Hiftory of the Goths, He ſedes Regis Barbariom 
totam tenentis; hec taptis Civitetibus habitacula prepo+ 
nebat. This was the Manſion in which the Monarch of 
all the Barbarian Nations reſided; this the Habitation 


wich he preferr'd to the fately Cities he bad * 


Jornande de Rebus Geticiz. 

8 It appears by the Account given by Priſeus, that 
the Court of Attila h:d ſome Thoughts of * e- 
ven the Perſians, 


K 6 intended 
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intended to reward to Conſtantinople, that 
they might be gratify*'d to their utmoſt 
Wiſh, making by this Means a conſtant 
. Traffic of the Apprehenſions of the Ro- 
mans. | 
He was fear'd by his Subjects“, but we 
have no Reaſon to believe they entertain'd 
any Averſion to his Perſon: He was ſurpri- 
zingly fierce and impetuous, and at the ſame 
time exceeding politic and artful. He ap- 
pear'd violent in his Rage, but had a ſuffi- 
cient Preſence of Mind to know when to 
pardon an Offence or defer a Puniſhment, 
as the Circumſtances were more or leſs agree- 
able to his Intereſt. War was never his 
Choice, when he could derive ſufficient Ad- 
vantages from Peace. He was faithfully 
ſerv'd even by the Kings who were ſubordi- 
nate to his Power; and had collected into 
his own Conduct all the ancient Simplicity 
of the Northern Manners. In a word, we 
can never ſufficiently admire this gallant 
EF Sovereign of a People, whoſe very Children 
= were warm'd with enthuſiaſtic Rage, at the 
Relation of their Father's Bravery; whilſt 
thoſe Fathers ſhed manly Tears, becauſe 
they were incapacitated by Age to imitate 
their martial Children. 
d Fornandes and Priſcus have drawn the Character 
WV of this Prince, and deſcrib'd the Manners of his Court. 
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All the Barbarian Nations, after his 
Death, were divided into ſeveral indepen- 
dent Bodies; but the Romans were then ſo 
weak, that the moſt inconſiderable People 
were in a Condition to moleſt them. 


The Empire was not rund by any par- 


ticular Invaſion, but ſunk gradually under 
the Weight of the ſeveral Attacks made up- 
on it, after that general Aſſault it ſuſtain'd 


in the Time of Gallus: It ſeem'd indeed, to 


be reeſtabliſn'd, becauſe none of its Terri- 
tories were diſmembred from the main Bo- 
dy ; but it was ſtooping to its Fall by ſeve- 


ral Degrees of Declenſion, till it was at once 
laid low in the Reigns of Azcapivus and 


HoxoRlus. 


In vain did the Romans chaſe the Barba- 


rians from their Settlements. in the Empire; 


that People, without any Compulſion would 


have retir*d, to depoſite their Spoils in their 
own Country. With as little Succeſs did 
Rome endeavour to exterminate that Nation, 
ſince her Cities were ſtill ſack*d *, her Vil- 
lages conſum'd with Flames, and her Fami- 


lies either ſlaughter'd or diſpers'd. 


i The Goths were certainly a pernicious Nation, they 
deſtroy d all the Huſbandmen in Thrace, and cut off the 
Hands of every Charioteer. Byzantine Hiſtory of Mal- 


cbus, in the Extract of the Embaſſies, 


When 


>. 
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When one Province had been waſted, the 


Barbarians who ſucceeded the firſt Rava- 
gers, meeting with nothing for their Pur- 
poſe, proceeded to another. Their Deva- 
ſtations at firſt were limited to Thrace, My- 
Au, and Pannonia, and when theſe Coun- 
tries were ruin'd, they deftroy*'d Macedonia, 
Theſſaly and Greece; from thence they ex- 
patiated to Noricum. The Empire, that is 
to ſay, thoſe Tracts. of Land which were 
not depopulated, was continually ſhrink- 
ing, and /aly at laſt became the Fron- 
tiers. 

The Reaſon why the Barbarians eſtabliſh- 
ed themſelves in no fix*d Settlements in the 
Reigns of Gallus and Gallienus, was becauſe 
the Countries about them had ſomething left 
that was worth plundering. 

Thus the Normans, who in ſome meaſure 
reſembled the Conquerors of the Empire, 
ravag*d France for feveral Centuries, and 
when at laft they could find no more Booty, 
they thought fit to accept of a depopulated 
Province, and parcell'd it into ſeveral Pro- 

. 

Scythia in thoſe Times, lying waſte and 
uncultivated *, the Inhabitants were fre- 


k The Goths, + a3 we have intimated, did not _ 


vate their Lands. 


. quently _ 
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quently ſubject to Famine, and ſubſiſted in 
a great meaſure by their Commerce with 
the Romans, who furniſh'd them with Pro- 
viſions from the Provinces bordering on the 
Danube. The Barbarians in return gave 
them the Booty and Priſoners they had ta- 
ken, and the Gold and Silver which the 
Romans paid them for their Friendſip. 
But when the Empire could no longer af- 
ford them a ſufficient Tribute for their Sub- 
ſiſtence *, they were oblig*d to fix them- 
ſelves in ſome Settlement. e 
The Weſtern Empire was deſtroy'd be- 
fore that in the Eaſt, for theſe Reaſons. 
When the Barbarians paſſed the Danube, 
they found themſelves block*d up on the left 
Hand by the Beſphorus of Thrace, the City 
of Conftantinople, and all the Forces of the 


The Vandals call'd them Tra/li, which was the 
Name of a ſmall Meaſure, becauſe they once ſold them 
ſuch a Meafure of Corn very dear, in a Famine. O- 
Iympiodor. in Biblioth. Phot. L. XXX. | 

Priſcus relates in his Hiſtory, that Markets were 
eſtabli{h'd by Treaties on the Banks of the Danube. 

m When the Goths ſent to deſire Zens to receive Theu- 
deric the Son of Triarius into his Alliance, on the Terms 
accorded by him to Theuderic the Son of Balamer, the 
Senate being conſulted on this Occaſion, ſaid the Re- 
venues of the Empire were not ſufficient to ſupport two 
Gothic Nations, and that the Alliance of only one of 
them was to be conſented to. Malchus's Hiftory, in the 
Extract of the Embaſſies. 


Eaſtern 
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- Eaſtern Empire; this made it neceſſary for 
them to bend their March to the Right to- 


# - 4 
W 


wards Illyria, and ſo proceed weſtward. 
That part of the Country was then crowd- 
ed with a vaſt conflux of ſeveral Nations ; 
and, as the Paſſages into Aſia were the beſt 
guarded, the whole Body of the People bore - 
with a full Tide into Europe, whereas the 
Forces of the Barbarians were ſeparated in 
their farſt Invaſion. 

The Empire being parcel d out into two 
great Portions®, the Eaſtern Emperors who 
were then in Alliance with the Barbarians*, 
would not break it to aſſiſt the Princes of 
the Weſt: And as all the naval Power was 
transferr*d to the Eaſt? , as well as to E- 
Hot, Cyprus, Phenicia, Ionia and Greece, 


which were the only Countries where any 
Commerce was carry'd on; the Yandals?, 


n This Partition of the Empire was very prejudicial - 


© to the Affairs of the Weſtern Romans. Prijcus, L. II. 


o Honorius was inform'd, that the YVifgoths had made 
a Deſcent into the Weſtern Empire, after an Alliance 
with Arcadius. Procop. of the Vandal War. 

P When they deſir'd a Fleet of the Eaſtern Romans, 
they were refus'd by them, and they alledg'd for their 
Excuſe, that they were in Alliance with Gen/eric. Pri: 
cus, L. II. | 

4 An Embaſſy was ſent to Conſtantinople by the Na- 
Jian, to repreſent the Impoſſibility of ſupporting Affairs 
> 1 man a Reconciliation with the Vandals. Priſtus, 


with 
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with their Barbarian Confederates, burſt like 
a Torrent into every part of the Weſtern 
Empire. 

The Emperors of the Eaſt were ſtill more 
injurious than theſe fierce People; for as 
thoſe Princes were deſirous to diſencumber 
themſelves of ſuch troubleſome Neighbours, 
they perſuaded them to carry their Con- 
queſts into the Weſt. Thus Zeno, to rid 
himſelf of Theodoric, prevail'd upon him to 
invade 7aly, which had already been rava- 
ged by Alaric. 7 
Rome might juſtly be call'd a City of no 
Force, and ad eaſily be ſtarv'd by an 


4 Enemy. The vaſt 5 of its Walls made 


1 almoſt impracticable for the Inhabitants 

fend them; and, as it was ſituated in 
4 'P ain, it might be ftorm'd without much 
Difficulty. Beſides this, no Recruits were 
to be expected, for the Number of People 
was ſo extremely diminiſh'd, that the Em- 
perors were oblig'd to retire to Ravenna, 
a City once fortify'd by the Sea, as Venice F 


is at this Time. The Rams being gene- 


rally abandon'd by their Princes, began to 
take the ſovereign Power into their own 
Hands, and ſtipulated for their Safety by 
Treaties*, which is the moſt likely Mes 


r In the Time of Hexerias, Arie, who. befieged 
Rome, oblig'd that City to enter into an Alliance with 
thod 
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thod of acquiring the Supreme Autho- 


This was the fatal Period of the Weſtern 
Empire. Rome aſcended to ſuch a Height 
of Grandeur, becauſe the Scenes of her for- 
mer Wars open'd in Succeſſion, and by an 
incredible Felicity of Affairs ſhe was never 

attack d by one Nation till another had been 
firſt deftroy'd ; but Rome it ſelf was over- 
whelm'd at laſt, becauſe ſhe was invaded at 
once by all the Nations around her. 


him, even againſt the Emperor, he wis in no Condi- 
tion to oppoſe it. Procop. War ef the Goths, L. L 
£ogim. L. VI. 

Armorica and Brittany ſeeing themſelves forſaken, 
began to regulate themſelyes 7 their own Laws. Ze- 
rim. L. "EE. f . 
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CHAPTER XX. 


1. The Conqueſts of JusTINIAN. 2. Some 
Account of his Government. 28 
\ 


S this vaſt Body of 8 broke all 
| at once like a Flood into the Em- 
pire, they mutually incommoded one ano- 
ther, and all the Politics of thoſe Times 
conſiſted in ſetting them at Variance toge- 


ther: This was a Circumſtance eaſy to ac- 


compliſh, their Avarice and fierce Diſpoſi- 
tion greatly contributing to make it practi- 
cable. The largeſt part of them was there- 


fore deſtroy*d before they could fix them 


ſelves in any Settlement, and this was the 


Reaſon why the Empire of the E ſtill ſub· : 


ſiſted for ſome time. 

The Northern Regions were likewiſe ex- 
hauſted at laſt, and no longer pour*d out thoſe 
innumerable Armies they originally produ- 
ced; for after the firſt Invaſion by the Goths 


and Huns, and eſpecially ſince the Death of 


Attila, theſe People and their Succeſſors ap- 

pear' d in the Field with Force much inferi- 
or to the former in Number. 

When the Nations, who aſſembled to- 

| Om in the Form of an Army, were di- 

ributed into peaceful Partitions of Lands, 


much of their . Vinci ty was _— 
an 
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212 Of the GRAN pERUR and 
and as they were ſcatter'd thro? the Coun- 
tries they had conquer'd, they were expos'd 
themſelves to the ſame Invaſions. 
In this Situation of Affairs, Jus r IN IAN 
=. undertook the Recovery of Africa and Italy, 
and accompliſh'd the ſame Deſigns which 
== the French fo happily executed againſt the 
Viſigoths, the Burgundians, the Lombards 
and the Saracens. | 
When Chriſtianity was firſt planted a- 
mong the Barbarians, the Arian Sect was 
predominant in the Empire, and VaLens 
ſent Prieſts to them, who were their firſt _ 
Apoſtles. Now in the Interval from their 
Converſion to their Eſtabliſhment, this Set * 
fell into Diſreputation among the Romans; 
for which Reaſons, when the Barbarians of 
this Perſuaſion found all the Country ortho- 
dox, and could never inſinuate themſelves 
into the Affections of the People, it was ea- 
ſy for the Emperors to incommode them. 
WMe may likewiſe add, that the Barba- 
rians being unqualify'd for the Siege of 
Towns, and much more ſo for their De- 
fence, ſuffer'd the Walls to drop into Ru- 
ins. Procopius informs us, that Beliſarius 
found all the Halian Cities in this Condition; 
and thoſe of Africa had already been diſ- 
- mantled by Genſeric *,with a Gothic View of - 
fortifying the Inhabitants. | N 


2 Procep. War of the Pandats, L. I. 


The 
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The Generality of theſe Northern Peo- 


ple, after they had eſtabhſh'd.themſelves in 


the Provinces of the South, ſoon degenera- 
ted into the unmanly Softneſs of thoſe Re- 
gions, and became incapable of the Fatigues 
of Ward. The Yandals were emaſculated 


with Pleaſures; a luxuriant Table, an effe-. 
minate Habit, the Delicacy of Baths, the 


enervating Lull of Muſic, gay Dances, flo- 
rid Gardens and ſplendid Theatres were 
now become their neceſſary Gratifications. 

They no longer diſquieted the Romans ©, 
ſays Malchus*, when they diſcontinu'd thoſe 


Armies which Genſeric perpetually kept pre- 


ar'd for any Expedition, and with which 
he revented the Vigilance of his Enemies, 
and aſtoniſh'd all the World with the Ra- 
pidity of his Enterpriſes. 


The Cavalry of the Romans, and that of 


the Huns © their Auxiliaries, were very ex- 


b Procop. War of the Vandals, L. II. 

c In the Time of Honorius. . | 
4 Byzantine Hiſtory, in the Extract of the Embaſſies. 
e Tuſtinian receiv'd ſignal Services from the Hans, 
a People from whom the Parthians ſprung, and theſe 


_ -Deſcendants combated like their Anceſtors. When the 


Huns loſt all their Power by the Divifions which the 
the great Number of 4172's Children occafion'd, they 
ſerv'd the Romans in the Quality of Auxiliaries, and for- 


med their belt Cavalry. Each of the barbarous Nations 


was diſtinguiſh'd by their particular Manner of combat- 
ing as well as by their Arms. The Gozhs and Vandals 


were formidable at the drawn Sword; the Hun, were 


pert 
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214 Of the GRAN DrUR and 
pert at drawing the Bow, but that of the 
'Geths and Vandals fought only with the 
Sword and Lance, and were unpractiſed in 
the diſtant Combat; for which Reaſon Beli- 
farius aſcribes part of his Succeſs to this | 
Tuftinian could not fit out more than 
fifty Ships againft the Vandals, and when 
Beli/arins embarked he had but five thouſand 
A Soldiers. This was undoubtedly a bold 
* Expedition; and Leo who before that Time 
had ſent againſt the ſame People a Fleet of 
a all the Ships in the Eaſt, and manned with 
a hundred thouſand Soldiers, could not con- 
quer Africa, and was even in danger of lo- 4 
ſing the whole Empire. 
Fheſe great Fleets have been as little ſuc- 
ceſsful as very numerous Land Armies, for 
as they impoveriſn and unpeople a State, 
= _- fo ſhould the Expedition be of a conſidera- 
ble Length, or any Misfortune befall them 
they can neither be ſuccoured or recruited 


admirable Bowmen ; the Szeves were ſerviceable In- * 
fantry ; the A/ans were heavily armed, and the Heruli — 
were a flying Troop. 
f See Procepins's Hiſt. of the Wars of the Vandalt, 
I. 1. and his War of the Geths, I. 1. The Gothic 
Bowmen fought on foot, and were but 1ndifferently 
diſciplined. 2 | 
s The Romans having ſuſfered their Infantry to be 
* weakened, placed all their Force, in the Horſe, and 
the more ſo becauſe they were obliged to ſpring ſud- * 
denly to every Part to check the Incurſions of the Bar- 8 | 


barians. 
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and if one Part be loſt, the other becomes in- 
| ſignificant; becauſe Ships of War, as well as 
Tranſports, Cavalry, Infantry, Ammuni- 
BF tion, in a Word all the- particulars, have 
a neceſſary Dependance on the whole: The 
Tardineſs of an Enterpriſe makes thoſe 
who engage in it always find the Enemy 
prepared to receive them; beſides ſuch an 
Expedition is ſeldom made in a proper Sea- 
ſon, and generally overtaken by the ftormy- 
Months, becauſe ſuch a vaſt Number of 
Preparations are hardly ever compleated 
till the Seaſon is too far advanced. 
Beliſarius invaded Africa, and very ad- 
1 vantagiouſly ſupplied himſelf with Proviſi- 
ons from Sicily, in Conſequence of a Trea- 
ty made with Amalaſonta Queen of the 
Goths, When he was ſent to attack Haly, 
he took Notice that the Gotbs received their 
Subſiſtance from Sicily, and therefore began 
bis Expedition with the Conqueſt of that 
Iſland, by which Proceeding he at the ſame. 
Time ſtarved his Enemies, and plentifully 
ſupplied his own Army with all Accom- 
modations. | 
Beliſarius took Carthage, Rome, and Ra- 
venna, and ſent the Kings of the Goths and 
Vandals, Captives to Conſtantinople, where 
the ancient Triumphs were renewed after a 
long Interval of Years”. n 


9 b Juſtinian only granted him a Triumph for 
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The extraordinary © Qualities of this 
great Man *, naturally account for his Suc- 


5 ceſs. A General who was Maſter of all 


the Maxims of the firſt Romans was then 


at the Head of ſuch an Army as that brave . 


People anciently compoſed. 
Virtues that are very ſhining are generally 
concealed or loſt in Servitude, but the ty- 


rannical Government of Juſtinian, could not 
oppreſs the Grandeur of that Soul nor the 


noble Superiority of ſuch a Genius. 

Marſes the Eunuch was thrown into this 
Reign to make it ſtill more illuſtrious: As 
he had received his Education in the Pa- 
lace he was honoured with a greater Share 


of the Emperor's Confidence; for Princes 


alyays eſteem their Courtiers the moſt faith- 
ful of their Subjects. 

On the other Hand, the irregular Clans 
duct of Fuſtinian, his Profuſions, Tyranny 


and Rapine, his intoxicated Fondneſs for 
Building, changing and reforming, his In- 
1 conſtancy i in his Deſigns, a ſevere and weak 


Reign, made ſtill more incommodi-uz by 
a_lingring old Age, were a Train of real 
Calamities, intermixed with unprofitable 
Succeſs, and a falſe Glitter of unſubſtantial 
Glory. , 
Theſe Victories were not the Effect of 


any ſolid Power ſubſiſting in the Empire, 


i See Suidas under the Article Beliſarius. | 
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but reſulted from the lucky Conjunction of 
ſome particular Circumſtances, and were 
ſoon rendered ineffectual; for whilſt the 
Army was purſuing its fortunate Be ginnings, 
a new ſwarm of barbarous Na Hons paſſed | 
the Danube and ſpread Deſolation "thro F 
Myria, Macedonia and Greece, and t 
Perſians in four Invaſions weakened che 
Empire with incurable Wounds. 

'The more rapid theſe Conqueſts appear- 
ed, the leſs durable was their Foundation, 
and Laiy and Africa were hardly wreſted 
from the Enemy, before it became neceſ- 
ſary to recover them a ſecond Time by 

new. Victories. 
Fuſtinian had taken from the Theatre a 
Woman who had long proſtituted herſelf 
to immodeſt Pleaſures, and ſhe governed 
him with an Authority that has no Parallel 
in Hiſtory, perpetually intermixing his 
Affairs with the Paſſions and fanciful In- 
conſiſtences of her Sex, in Conſequence of 
which ſhe defeated the victorious Progreſs 

of his Arms, and diſconcerted the molt fa- 


_ wourable Events. 


The Eaſtern People were are er 
tomed to a Plurality of Wives in order to 
deprive the Sex of that ſtrange Aſcendant 
they maintain over Man in our Climates; a 


k The Empreſs Ti dere 


but 
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but as Polygamy was prohibited by Law at 
| 'Crnftantinapte, ut Circumſtance reſigned 


the Empire to the Will of a Female, or, 


in other Words, abandoned the Govern- 
ment to the Miſmanagement of ne na- 
tural Frailties. 


The People of Conflantimple had fir | 


many Years been divided into two Factions 


denominated the Blew and the Green: 


They derived their original from the Ap- 


probation uſually given in the Theatres to 


tome particular Actors, and when Races 
were exhibited in the Circus the Chario- 
_ teers who were dreſſed in green diſputed the 
Prize with thoſe who were habited in blew, 
and each of theſe Spectators became inte- 
Teſted even to Madneſs, in the Competiti- 
on of thoſe Colours. 
I Theſetwo Factions being diffuſed through 
all the Cities in the Empire proportioned 
their Animoſities to the Rank and Gran- 
deur of thoſe Cities, or, as we may juſtly 


generality of the People. 
But tho? ſuch Diviſions are always neceſ- 


fary 
L Hand as eſſential to its Support, they are 
infallibly deſtructive to an arbitrary Go- 
- vernment þecauſe they can only change the 
Perſon of the Sovercign, but never con- 


tribute 


4 
7 a wa Cc _c4 ll. DAR. ao. 


ay, to the Indolence and idle Lives of the | 


in a Republick, and may be conſi- 
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tribute to the Eſtabliſhment of the Laws 
or the-Diſcontinuation of Abuſes. 
Juſtiniun who favoured the Faction 
the Blew ', and denied all Juſtice to 
Green, increaſed the mutual Inveteracy of 
both Parties, and confequently reg 
them 1n the State, 


- - Theſe (contending Parties proceeded fo 


far as even 'to diſannul the Authority of the 
Magiſtrates: The Blews were in no Ap- 
prehenſion of the Laws becauſe the Em- 
peror protected them againſt their Severity, 
and the Greens * began to diſregard them 


becauſe they Soul not defend them from 


Inſults. 
All the Bands 0 Friendſhip; Affinity 


and Gratitude,” were cut afunder and whole 


Families deſttoyed 
lain who intended to be Kaba 


each other : Every Vil- 


belonged to "the Faction of the Blew, and 


every Man who was either robbed or aſſaſ- 
finated "was a'Partiſan for the Genn. 


— 4 


rb political Dificipes db of Sbeicht we for 
Sxetonius tells us that Caligula, becauſe he was attack d 


to the Green Faction, bated the hope: who applauded 


the other. "2 (1 189 
m The Reader may 125 a good Tea of the Spirit 
of thoſe Times, by conſulting Theophanes who relates 


a long Converſation in the Theatre: detween _ _ 


peror and the Greens. 
Lf 2. We 


* 
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We may add, that the Government, was, 


if poſſible,..more | cruel; than, ſenſeleſs, and 
the Emperor not ſatisfied with the general 
ue. of loading his Subjects with ex- 
e Impoſitions, reſolved to ruin them 
eir private Affairs by all imaginable 
Pyr 
I am far from entertaining an implicit 
Belief of all the Particulars related by Pro- 


cCopius in his ſecret. Hiſtory, — the 


Na Commendations. he, in his other 
Ks, beſtows on this Prince, may make 
. Tai a little queſtionable in this, 
Where he he paints him out as the moſt Supid 
and inhuman Tyrant that ever lived. 
On the other Hand there, are two Cir- 
which, incline, me to pay ſome 
Reg ard to this ſecret, Hiſtory ; for. in the 
Half Place, the Particulars ſeem better con- 
nected with the aſtoniſhing 
diſcovered it ſelf at the latter End of this 
Reign, and in thoſe of the fucceeding Raꝶt 
peror 3 0 
The other Circumſtance is that Monu- 
ment which Kill exiſts among us, and is a 
Collection of the Laws of this Emperor, 


which in the Courſe of a few Years pre- 


ſent us with greater Variations than are to 
be found. in our Laws for the. da Cen: 
turies of our Monarchy. x 


Theſe 


Weakneſs which 


= 
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ad Theſe Variations generally relate to 

ra! Matters of fo little Importance that we 

. can fee no Reaſons to induce a Legiſlator 

* to make them, unleſs we refer to the ſe- 

le cret Hiſtory for a Solution, and acknow- 

- ledge that this Prince expoſed: hjs'Judg- 

64 ments and his Laws equally to fale. 

: But the political” State of the Govern- 

- ment received the greateſt? Injury fromm 
his Project of eſtabliſhing a general Uni- aj 

ad ſormity of Opinion in Mats of Religion, 

8 and in Circumſtances that render d his 

3 Zeal as indiſcreet as poſſible. oo "i 

| The ancient Romans fortified their Em- 

2 pire by indulging all Sorts of religious 3J 

— orſhip; but their Poſterity deſtroyed is Mi 

4 by — 9 out the various mens An e 


Doctrines were not predominant. Shs = 
Theſe Sets were compoſed of entire Na- | 
tions, ſome of which, as the Fews and A 
Samaritans, had retained their ancient Re- 
ligion after they were conquered by the Ro- ” 
mans, others were diſperſed through the 
Country, as the Followers of Montanus, in 
Phrygia,” the Manic bees, the Sabbatariaus, 
che Arians, in the other Provinces, beſides 
which, the generality of the People in the 
Country, continued in * and were 


n See che Inſtitutes of Jaſtinian. o i-ih V 
195 | L. 3. infs- 
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infatuated with a Reli as roſa as 125 
Underſtandings. gion. 5 

Theſe Sects Fuſtinian cauſe to be ex- 
tirpated, by the military as well as the 
civil Power, and the perſecuted People, 
revolting in their own Defence, he thought 
himſelf obliged to exterminate them from 
the Empire, in conſequence of which he 
— — ſeyeral Provinces, and whilſt: 
he imagined himſelf increaſing the Num- 
ber of the faithful, he was only diminiſh- 
ing the Race of Mankind. 

Procopius aſſures us that Paleſtine, by the 
Deſtruction of the Samaritans, was changed 
into a Deſart; and this proceeding was the 
more ſingular, becauſe, the very Zeal 
which weakened the Empire, in order to 
eſtabliſh Religion, ſprung out of the Guts 
Quarter from' whence the Arabians after- 
wards ſallied with an Intention to ſubvert 
But nothing could be more aggravat- 

ing, than that the Emperor whilſt he was 
ſo averſe to all Toleration himſelf, ſhould 


yet diſagree with the Empreſs in the moſt 


eſſential Points; he followed the Council 
of Chalcedon, and ſhe favoured its oppoſers; 


whether, as Avagrius ſays *, they were {in- 
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cere in this proceeding or not, is uncer- 


tain. | 


When we read Procopius's Deſcription | 


of Fuſtinian's Buildings, and the Forts and 


other Places of Defence he erected in all 


Parts, it naturally raiſes in our Minds the 
Idea of a flouriſhing State, but that Idea 
happens to be very deluſtve. Fl 
The ancient Romans had none of theſe 
Fortifications, but placed alt their Security 
in their Armies, which they diſtributed along 
the Banks of Rivers, and raiſed Towers at- 
proper Diſtances for the Lodgment of the 
Soldiers. i * 
Afterwards indeed, when they had but 
very indifferent Armies, and frequently 


none at all, the Frontiers ? could not de- 


fend the Countries they limited, and there- 
fore it became neceſſary to ſtrengthen them; 
the Conſequence of which was, they had 


P Auguſius eſtabliſhed nine ſuch Frontiers, the 
Number of which encreaſed in the following Reigns 
when the Barbarians began to appear in ſeveral Parts; 
and Dion. I. 55. that in his Time, when Alexander 
was Emperor, there were thirty, as appears by the 
Notitia Imperii written ſince the Reigns of Arcadius 
and Honorius: There were fifteen even in the Eaſtern 
Empire, and the Number was perpetually increaſing. 
Pampbylia, Lycaonia, and Pifidia were made Frontiers, 


and the whole Empire was covered with Fortifica- 


_ till at laſt Aurelian was obliged to fortify Rome 
ut ſelf, | | 
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more Fortifications, and leſs Force; ma- 
ny Places for Retreat, and very few for 
Security; the Country was only habi- 
table about the Fortifications, and theſe 
were built in all Parts. The Condition 
of the Empire reſembled that of France, 
in the Time of the Normans, * which was 
never ſo Defenceleſs as when all its Vil- 
lages were girt round with Walls. 

We may venture to affirm therefore, 
that the whole Catalogue of Juſtinian's 
Forts, which fills ſeveral Pages in Pro- 


copius, only exhibits to us fo many Mo- 
numents of the Weakneſs of the Em- 


pire. 
4 And as Engl 
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7 CHAPTER, XX. el 
| ge s Diſorders 3 in the Eafters Empire. n. 
H E. Perk ans, Hriing this reite. 


1 were in a much 1 085 Situation 


han the Romans; they had little Reaſon ta 
be apprehenſive. of the Northern People, p 
uſe that Part of Mount Taurus which 
con — the Caſpian and Euring 


Seas ſeparated them from thoſe Nations, 


and they effeQually ſhut up à very nar- 
row Paſs, * which was the only practi- 
cable Avenue for the Cavalry; in every 


other Part the Barbarians were obliged to 


deſcend from trightful Precipices and to 
quit their Horſes in which all their mili- 
tary Strength conſiſted; and beſides theſe 


Impediments they were blocked in by the 


Arures, a River of great Depth, and 


which flows from Weſt to Eaſt, all the 
Paſſiges of which were eaſy to be de- 
fended. 

With all theſe Advantages the Perf, ans 
were in perfect Tranquillity with Reſpect 
to che Eaſtern Nations; on the South they * 


2 The Huns. * 
b Called the Caſpian Streights. | 
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226 + Of the GRANDEUR and © 
were bounded by the Sea, and the Arabian 
Princes, who were partly their Allies, 
and partly in Confederacy with the Romans, 
were totally engaged in pillaging one ano- 
ther. The Perſians therefore, had none 
whom they could properly call their Ene- 
mies but the Romans. We are ſenſible, 


ſud an Ambaſſador of Hormiſdas , that the 


Romans are engaged in ſeveral Wars, and 
are at variance with almoſt all Nations, 
whilſt we, as they well know, have no 
Hoſtilities with any People but themſelves. 
The Perſians had cultivated the military 
Art to as great a Degree as it was neg- 
lected by the Romans. Belizarius ſaid to 
his Soldiers, the Per/ians are not your 
Superiour in Courage, and only ſurpaſs 
you in the Diſcipline of War. * 
They had likewiſe the ſame Superiority 


in the Cabinet as they preſerved in the 


Field, and demanded Tribute of the Ro- 
mans, under a Pretence that they main- 
tained Garriſons in the Caſpian Streights, 
as if each Nation had not a Right to guard 
its Frontiers. They obliged them to pay 

for Peace, and every Ceſſation of Arms, 
and did not ſcruple to make them pur- 
chaſe the very Time employed either in 
Negociations, or War. it 


4 Menanders Ambaſſies. 


The 
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oppoſe them, being 
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The Avari having croſsd the Danube, 
the Romans who had ſeldom any Troops to 
engag d againſt the 
Perſians when they ſhould have given Bat- 
tle to the Avari, and having full Employ- 
ment from theſe when they ought to have 
fac'd the Perſians; were {till oblig'd to ſub-' 


mit to a Tribute; and thus the Matty, of. 


the Empire bow'd down before all Na- 
tions. +4] 

Jus ix, TrBERTus and MAuRICE were 
very ſedulous to defend the Empire; the 
laſt of theſe Princes had ſome Virtues, but 
they were all ſullied by an Avarice almoſt 


incredible in a great Monarch, '. _ . 4 8 
Th he King of the Avarioffer'd to reſtore alt | 
his Roman Priſoners to Maurice, if he would 


ranſom them at an inconſiderable Price for 
each Man; and this Propoſal being reject- 


ed, he caus'd them all to be inhumanly. Xs 
murder'd. The Roman Army was greatly, 


exaſperated at this Proceeding, and the Fa- 


ction of the Greens making an Inſurrection 
at the ſame time, a Centurion nam'd Po- 


CAS was rais'd to the Imperial Dignity, and 
he order*d Maurice and his Children to be 
put to Death. » | 

The Hiſtory of the Grecian Kats,” for 


fo we ſhall*denominate the Monarchy of 


the Romans for the future, is little more 


than a Series of Revolts, Seditions and Per- 


* 6 fidy. 
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 . dy: The Subjects had no Idea of the Loy- 


alty due to Princes, and there were ſo ma- 
ny Interruptions in the Succeſſions of the 
Emperors, that the Title of Porpbyrogenitus, 
which ſignifies one born in the Apartment 
where the Empreſs repos'd, was an Appel- 


lation which few Princes of the ſeveral Im- 
Perial Families could with any Propriety 
o | 


All the Paths that could be ſtruck out to 
Empire were-unexceptionable; and the Can- 


didates were conducted to the Diadem by 


the Clergy, the Senate, the Peaſants, the 


Inhabitants of Conſtantinople, and the Peo- 
e of the Provincial Cities. . 


"Chriſtianity being now the prevailing Re- 


figion” of the Empire, was intermix'd with 


I 5 ſeveral ſucceſſive Hereſies, which call d. a- 


loud for Condemnation. Arrius having de- 


my'd the Divinity of the Worp ; the Ma- 
F. — cedomitihs that of the Holy SpIXKIT; Ne- 


ftorius the Unity of the Perſon of Jeſus 
Obriſt; the Eutychians his Two Natures; 


the Monotbelites his Two Wills; it became 


neceſſary to convoke Councils againſt them: 
But their Deciſions not being univerſally re- 


ceiv*d, ſeveral Emperors who had been ſe- 


dac'd into theſe heretical Opinions, relap- 


> fed into the ſame Perſuaſions after they had 
been condemn'd; and as no Nation was e- 


ver ſo implacable againſt Heretics as the 
ag We 1 Creecks, 
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Greeks, who even 1magin'd themſelves pol- 5 


luted when they convers'd with any of that 
Claſs, or had any Cohabitation with them; 
ſeveral Emperors, in conſequence of. that 
popular Aver ion, loſt. the Affections of 
their Subjects, ind the People became per- 
ſuaded that Princes who were ſo frequently 
rebellious againſt God, could never be cho - 
ſen by Providence to be their Sovereigns. 


A new Opinion, form'd by an Idea thlag 
it was unlawful to ſhed Chriſtian Blood, and 


which daily grew more popular when the 


Mobammedans appear'd upon the Stage of 
military Action, was the Cauſe that Offen- 
ces, in which Religion was not directly in- 


tereſted, were puniſh'd with great Modera - 
tion. Thoſe who had ſpirited up an Inſur: 
rection, or fram'd any Attempt againſt the: 
Perſan. of the Prince, were only ſentenced; 


to loſe their Eyes, to have their Hair ar 


Noſes cut off, or to ſuffer ſome other Mu- 


tilation. As theſe Offences might be com- 


likewiſe be attempted without much Cou- 


rage 0 M oth een 
A certain Veneration for the Regalia f 


Imperial Majeſty drew the Eyes of all the 


5 Zeno greatly contributed to this mean Relaxation of 
Juſtice, See the Byzantine Hiſtory of Ma/chys, cited 
in the Extract of the Embaſſies. 
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People on thoſe who preſumed to wear 
them, and it was criminal to be either ha- 
- bited in Purple, or to keep it in a Ward- 
robe; but when a Man had once the Reſo- 
- Jution'to appear in that Dreſs, the Multi- 

rude immediately flock'd after him, becauſe 
their Reſpect was more attached to the Ap- 
parel than the Perſon. 

Ambition receiv'd greater Provocatives 
ſtill, from the ſurprizing Infatuation of 
thoſe Times; and there was hardly a Man 
of any conſiderable Conſequence who could 
not accommodate to himſelf ſome Predicti- 

on that promiſed him the Empire. 
As the Indiſpoſitions of the Mind are ge- 


'-. nerally incurable*, Judicial Aſtrology and 


the Art of pointing out Futurity by Objects 
ſeen in a Baſon of Water, ſucceeded among 
the Chriſtians, to the ſolemn Impoſture of 
Divination by the Entrails of Victims or 
the Flight of Birds, which had been aboli- 
ſhed with Paganiſm its Parent, and vain. 
Promiſes became the Motives to moſt of 
the raſh Actions of particular Perſons, and 
conſtituted the Wiſdom of Princes Coun- 
cils. 
The Calamities of the Empire daily in- 
5 creaſing, it was natural to impute ill Suc- 


f See the Life of Andronicus Connenus, compiled'by 
Mee tas. 
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r ceſs in War and diſhonourable Treaties in 
= Peace to the E port araged: of 2 at 
2 the Helm. 4 ets SINE 

8 - Revolution was now p regnant Ar 
3 another, and the Effect it ſelf became a 
: Cauſe: And as the Greets had ſeen ſuch 


a Succeſſion of different Families on the 
Throne, they were not devoted to any; and 
ſince Fortune had created fo many Empe-. 
rors out of all Claſſes of People, no Birth 
was ſo obſcure, and no Merit ſo inconſide- 
rable as to be deſtitute of Hope. | 
"Several Examples which had been fami- 
liar to the Nation, model'd the Genius 
of the People in general, and form'd a Sy-. 
" ſtem of Manners which love thi as impert- 
ouſly as the Laws. 
It ſhould ſeem that great Enterpri iſes, a- 
mong us, are more unpratticable 5 they” | 
.were to the Ancients; 1t 1s very difficult to 
conceal them, becauſe Intelligence is now- 
become ſo manageable, that every Prince 
has Miniſters in each Court, and Traitors 2 
may poſſibly be lurking 1 in all the Cabinets 1 
of Majeſty. 1 
The Invention of Poſts has given Wings 42 
1 to Information, and can dnn waft I 
| it to all Parts. 4 
As great Undertakings are not to be ac- 
compliſh'd without Money, and as Mer- 


chants are Maſters of it ſince the Invention 
of 
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5 pl to ſearch after it, and ſome of them find 


| Hacks inc the. 


- Perſons are in the Power of the Public. 


cCauſe all the Power of the State is in their 
Poſſeſſion. Conſpirators muſt proceed with 


ons are more eaſily diſcover'd, thoſe who 
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of Bills of Exchange; their Affairs? are * 
ways connected with the Secrets of State, 
and they neglect * to penetrate nee 
thoſe Depths. Wy 
The Fluctuations i in Exchange, without 
any viſible Cauſe, entice Numbers of Peo- 


2 


52 at to their Coſt. 1 bes 
he Invention Printing „Wh | 
115 pee of Sh the volt 
Provements in raving, 9:8 
have made FRET: _ 33 
in a word, the Eſtabliſhment of political 
Papers, give every, Individual a ET Rs 1 
of the general Intereſt, ſufficient K to $f 
inſtruct him in all the Fee a G | 
ctions. i | 
..Conſpiracies in a State are now become 
very difficult, becauſe ſince the Eftabliſh-. 
men of Poſts, all the Secrets of particular 


Princes may act with Promptitude, be- 


Caution, becauſe they are deſtitute of Expe- 
dients ; and ſince at. preſent. all Tranſit. 


form Deſigns againſt a Government are ge- 
nerally detected before they can * their 


Schemes. 
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; Hocas, amidſt the ae Confuſion of 
, | Affairs, being unſetrled in his new _ 
| Dignity, Hex activs came from Africa, 
and caus'd him to be murder' d; at the ſame 2 
time he found the Provinces invaded 0 FE 
the Legions deſtroy'd. 1971.6. A iy 
As ſoon as this Prince had, 1 ſora = 
ſure, remedied theſe Diſaſters, * Avablans -3 
quitted their own Country, to extend he 
mpire and Religion which MonAu up 
had founded by their Cooperation. 
No People "ow id a Pro- 
greſs; for 0 hey immediate conquer'd SN. 
ria, Pale, Ee t and 27 rica, and then 
turn'd their Hoteles rr the Perfis 
ans. © 1. $30 tHod 
- God permitted fa Religion to be laid -- 
low, in ſo many Places where it once had 
been predominant; not that it now ceas'd 
to be the Object of his providential Care, 
but becauſe it always either in its State of 
Glory or Depreſſion produces its natural 


_ which is the Sanctification of the 
Oul. IIe | 
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tude to the Proſperity af Empires, and we 
are told by a celebrated Author, that it may 
well be diſtemper'd, ſince Malady it ſelf is 
the true State of a Chriſtian ; to which we 
may add, that the Humiliations and Diſ- 


Martyrs, are eminent Seaſons of her Glory; 


Eyes of the World, ſhe is generally ſink ing 
in Adverſity. . 


ſiaſm alone to clear up this memorable E- 
vent of the Arabian Conqueſts, which ſpread 
through ſo many Countries: The Saracens 
had been long diſtinguiſh'd among the Au- 
xiliaries of Rome and Perſia; 121 they, as 
well as the O/roanians, were the experteſt 
Archers in the World. Alexander, Severus 
and Maximin had-engag'd them as much as 
poſſible in their Service, and they were ex- 
tremely uſeful in the Wars with the Ger- 
mans, to whom their Arrows were fatal at 
- great Diſtance. The Goths themſelves“, 
in the Reign of Valens, were incapable of 
reſiſting them: In a word, they at that 
time were the beſt Cavalry in the World. 
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The Welfare of Religion has no Simili- 


perſion of the Church, the Deſtructions of 
her Temples and the Perſecutions of her 


but when ſhe appears triumphant to the 
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We have already obſerv'd, that the Le- 
gions rais'd in Europe were much preferable 
to thoſe of A/ia, but it was directhy contrary 
with reſpect to the Cavalry; I mean that of 
the Parthians , the Oſroanians, and the Sa- 
racens; This was the Power that ſtopp'd 


the full Career of the Roman Conqueſts, be- 


cauſe, after the Death of Antiochus, a new 
Nation of Tartars, who had the beſt Caval-' 

ry of any People, _ themſelves Maſters 
of the Upper e. : 0 deine 

This Cavalry was ar- cet that of 
Europe light, quite contrary to the preſent 
Nature of their military Equipage. Hol- 
land and Friſeland were not as yet won from 
the Waters; and * Germany was full of 


Woods, Lakes and Marſhes, where the 


Cavalry were of little Importance. 
When a free Paſſage was open'd to the 
great Rivers, the ſtagnant Waters ſhrunk 
from thoſe Marſhes,” and Germany afſam*d 
a new Surface. Many Changes were effected 
by the Works of Valentinian on the Necker, _ 
any thoſe of the Romans on the Rhine, one 
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b See the 2 given = by Ze fen, of the Cavaley ef 
Aurelian, and that of Palmyra. See likewiſe what An- 
mian. Marcellinus relates of the Perfian Cavalry. 

The greatelt part of that Country was then cover d 
with Water, but the Art of Man has fince made i it habt 
table and commodious. 


d See Ammian, Martelli. L. XXVII. , 
Vern Commerce 
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Commerce being onee eſtabliſh'd, thoſe 
Countries which did not originally produce 
 Horlſes*, began to propagate the Breed, 


and the Inhabitants made great Uſe of thoſe 


Animals. 

| Conftantine*, the Son of Heraclius, having 
been poiſon'd, and his Son Conſtance lain in 
Sicily, Coxs TAN TIxt the Bearded, his el- 
delt; Son; ſucceeded to the Empire, but that 


Grandees of the Eaſtern Provinces being aſ- 


ſembled on this Occaſion, were determined 


to. crown the other Brothers of this Prince 
conjunctly with himſelf; alledging, that as 


ir was mdiſpenſably neceſſary for them to 
believe in the Trinity, fo it was reaſonable 
on thould be gavern'd by ern Em — 

The ee Hiſtory is condi ca 
Proceedings as extraordinary as this, and a 
low: Turn of Mind being then the Chara- 
ceriſtic of that Nation, Sor former Wiſ. 
dom as no longer conſpicubus in their A- 
cCtions, and the Empire became a Scene of 
Troubles and Revolutions; to which it was 
impoſſible to _— 989 Pry o- 
tives. 

An univerſal Bigorry- had ſtupified and 


"a bar repreſents the German Horſes as. too mal, 


good for little. n! 


f Zonaras's Life of Cenſtuntine the Bearded | 
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emaſculated- the whole Empire. Conſtanti. 
nople was the only Place in "th Eaſt where 
Chriſti was predominant, and likewiſe, 

where the puſillanimous Indolence, and de- 
grading Softneſs of the ¶ſfiatic Nations, were 
blended with Devotion it ſelf. Of a thou- 
ſand Inſtances that might be alledg'd, I 
ſhall only mention the Conduct of  Philzppi- 
cus the General of Maurice's Army, who 
being on the point of charging the Enemy 
in the Field, burſt into Tears * when he ſud- 


* denly conſider'd what Numbers of Man- 
* Kind were then to be deſtroy'd. | 


The Tears bf ihe: ratings Hod from 


& very different Source, when they wept 
with Regret that their General had agreed 


to a Truce which fruſtrated their ao 


Efuſion of Chriſtian Blood. 
I There is a total Difference between an 
Army of Fanatics, and another of Bigotsz _ 
And it evidently appear'd in a late memora- 


ble Revolution, in which Cromwell's Army 
reſembled the Arabzans, whilſt the Jriſb and 
$ cotiſh Forces were like the Greeks. 


* groſs Superſtition which ane on 
„ History of the Emperor Maurice by BL 


L. II. c. 3 
h Ocky's Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Syria, Perſia, 


and Egypt, by the Saracens. 


i We may eaſily. believe the Greeks were infected 


with k an, for the Reaſon we ſhall now offer: There 5 
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* 238 2 Of the GRANDEUR and 
Mind as effectually as true Religion ex- 
alts it, had reduced all Vertue, and de- 


vout Confidence in the Deity, to a ſtupid 


Veneration for Images; and Hiſtory pre- 
ſents us with Generals who would raiſe a 
Siege, or ſurrender a City for the gallant 


— 


Acquiſition of a Relick. 


- 


Chriſtianity degenerated under the Gre- 


cian Empire into as many Corruptions as 
were intermixed with it in our Time by the 
Muſcovites, till the Czar. Peter the firſt 
new modelled that Nation, and introduced 


more Changes into the Dominions he go- 


verned than are uſually eſtabliſned in thoſe 
which Conquerors uſurp. 


The Eaſt was on the point of being made 


the Scene of ſuch a Revolution, as happened 
about two Centuries ago in the Weſt, when, 


can be no Suſpicion chat the Italians and Germans wete 


but coldly devoted to external Worſhip; and yet when 
the Greek Hiſtorians take notice of the Contempt ex- 
we by the 1:a/ians for Images and Relics, one would 
apt to compare them with the modern Zealots againſt 
Calvin. Nicetas informs us, that the Germans, in their 
March to the Holy Land, were receiv'd by the Armeni- 
ans as Friends, becauſe they did not offer any Adoration 
to Images. Now, if the /:a/ians and Germans did not 
ſufficiently reverence Images, in the Apprehenſion of the 
Greeks, what an enormous Veneration muſt then be paid 
to them by this People ? | 
k Life of Lacapena by Zonarus. 
Life of John Comnenus by Nicetas. 
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upon the Revival of Learning, the Abuſes 
and Corruptions in Religion became evident 
to all, and asevery Perſon was inquiſitive 

after a proper Remedy, ſo there were ſome 
ſo bold and untractable as to rend the 
Church by Diviſions, inſtead of reſtoring 
it to its original Purity by a due Reforma- 
tion. 
| LEO nie Cn T Co- 
PRON YMUS/ahd Lo his Son were impla- 
cable againſt Images, and when the Wor- 
ſhip of them had been reeſtabliſhed by the 
Empreſs Irene, Leo the Armenian, Mi- 
CHAEL the Stammerer and TRhZOrRHILIuvs 
aboliſhed them again. Theſe Princes ima. 
gined they could not moderate that Wor- 
ſhip unleſs they deſtroyed. it effectuallßß; 
they likewiſe turned their Hoſtilities againſt 2 
the Monks ® who incommoded the State, 
and as their proceedings were always carries 
into Extreams, they endeavoured to exter- 
minate that Fraternity inſtead of regulat- 
ing them in a Proper Manner. 
The Monks being accuſed of Idolatry é 
by thoſe who favoured the new Open - of 


A _ 
* 
— 2 . 


n Yalens, many Years before this Event „ made a 
Law to compel the Monks to ſerve the Government in 
the Army in Times of War, and cauſed all who difo- 
beyed that Injunction, to be ſlain. 
n Theſe Circumſtances relating to the Monks, cannot 
un nenen their Order in General!!! 

retorted 
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retorted. in their Turn, upon their Adver- 
Aries, and accuſed them of magical Practi- 
ces, and then calling upon the People to 
behold the Churches, that were diveſted 
of Images, and the other Furniture, which, 
till that Time had been the Objects of 
Adoration, they created a Belief in their 
Flock, that theſe holy Places, muſt cer- 
tainly be profaned by daily Sacrifices to 
Lemons, „ 
The Controverſy relating to Images, 
was connected with very delicate Circum- 
ſtances which kindled it into a raging Flame, 


and in the Event made Perſons of ſolid Judgs 


ment incapable of propoſing a moderate 


Worſhip. . The Diſpute included the te- 


der Article of Power, and the Monks hav- 


ing ſeized it, in Conſequence of their ſpi- © 


ritual Uſurpations, they could neither en- 


large or maintain it but by making daily 


Additions to the Acts of external Adora- 


tion, wherein they were ſo conſiderably 


intereſted. For this Reaſon all Oppoſi- 
tions to the Eſtabliſhment of Images were 


conſidered as ſo many Hoſtilities againſt 


forit would be unjuſt to repreſent an Inſtitution as per- 


' nicious becauſe it may happen to be abuſed in ſome par- 


ticular Countries and at certain Periods of Time. 
o Le the Grammarian's Lives of Leo the Armenian, 


and Theophilus. Suidas, under the Article of Conſtantine 
the Son of Lev. l 
£51 themſelves, 
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themſelves, and when they had ſucceeded 
in their Pretenſions their Power was no 
longer limitable. 

This Period was remarkable for ſuch 4 

Conjuncture as happened ſome Centuries 
afterwards in the warm Diſagreement be- 
tween Barlaum and the Monts of that 
Time, which brought the Empire to the 
Verge of Deſtruction. The Subject of the 
Diſpute was whether the Light which en- 
circled Jeſus Chriſt on Mount Tabor was cre- 
ated or not. The Monks indeed were in- 
different as to either Part of the Queſtion 
in Debate, but as Barlaam made a direct 
Attack upon that Fraternity, they found 
it conſiſtent with their Intereſt to aſſert 
that Light to be uncreated. 
The War which thoſe Emperors who 
were called Tconoclaſts, declared againſt the 
Monks, revived ſome particular Principles 
of Government, and offered a plauſible 
Pretence for employing the publick Reve- 
nue, for the publick Advantage, and for 
diſengaging the State from every Inconve- 
nience that encumbered it. 

When I conſider the profound Igno- 
rance into which the Grecian Priefts had 
plunged the Laity, it ſeems natural to 
compare the former to thoſe Scyibians men- 
tioned by Herodozus, * who cauſed the 
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Eyes of their Slaves to be plucked out, 
that their Attention might not be divert- 
ed, when they were churning Milk for 
| their Maſters. 

When the Empreſs Theodora had reeſ- 
tabliſhed the Uſe of Images, the Monks 
immediately began to corrupt the public 
Devotion, and proceeded even to oppreſs 
the ſecular Clergy : They thruſt themſelves 
into every beneficial See, 1 and gradually 
excluded all Ecclefiaſticks from Epiſcopal 
Promotion. By this Proceeding . they be- 
came unſupportable; and if we draw a 
Paralle] between them and the Latin Cler- 
gy, and compare the Conduct of our 
Popes with that of the Patriarchs of Con- 
ſtantinople, we ſhall fee in our Pontifs and 
Clergy, a fet of Men altogether as judici- 
ous as the others were irrational. 

We are preſented with a ſurprizing Con- 
tradiction in humane Nature, when we con- 
ſider that the Miniſters of Religion among 
the ancient Romans, when they were not 
made incapable of public Employments 
and civil Society, were but little ſollicitous 
about either; and that after the Eſta- 
bliſhment of Chriſtianity the Eceleſiaſticks, 
who were molt ſecluded from temporal Af- 
fairs, engaged in them with we greateſt 
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Moderation; but when the Monks, in the 
Declenſion of the Empire, became the ſole 
Clergy, theſe People who were forbidden 
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a more particular Profeſſion, to inter- 


meddle with the Tranſactions of State, 
embraced all Opportunities that could poſ- 
ſibly introduce them into the Government, 
and never ceaſed to fill every Place with 
Confuſion, and to diſcompoſe the World 
which they pretended to renounce. | 
There was not any Affair of the Empire, 
any particular Peace or War, any Truce 
or Negociation, or any private Treaty of 
Marriage capable of Completion without 
the Miniſtration of theſe Monts; they 
crowded into the Cabinets of Princes, and 
compoſed the greateſt Part of the natio- 
nal Aſſemblies. AN 

The Calamities which reſulted from this 
irreligious Officiouſneſs are inconceivable: 
Theſe Eccleſiaſtic Stateſmen infuſed an in- 
dolent inſignificance into the Minds of 
Princes, and communicated a taint of Im- 
—_ to their beſt Actions. Whilſt 

afilius employed his naval Forces in e- 
recting a Church to the Honour of St. 
| Michael', he abandoned Sicily to the Depre- 
dations of the Saracens, and ſuffered them 


- 


r See the Lives of Ba/lins and Leo by Zonaras and 
Nicephorus, | | | 
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244 Of the GRANDEUR and 
to take Syracuſe; but leſt he, ſhould be 
ſingular in that Proceeding, Leo his Succeſ- 
| ſor, conſigned his Fleet to the ſame Em- 
ployment, and permitted the Barbarians 
to poſſeſs themſelves of Tauromenia and the 
Illand of Lemnos. 

Andronicus Paleologus entirely neglect- 
ed his maritime Power, becauſe he had 
been aſſured God was ſo well ſatisfied with 
his Zeal for the Church's Peace, that his 
Enemies would never preſume to invade 
his Dominions by Sea. He was even ap- 
prehenſive that the Deity would call 
him to a ſtrict Account for the Time he 
devoted to the neceſſary Affairs of State, 
and deducted from ſpiritual Attentions. 

The Greeks being very loquacious, great 
Diſputants and naturally inclinable to So- 
phiſtry, were perpetually incumbring Reli- 
gion with controverſial Points; and as the 
Monks were in great Reputation in a Court 
which was always weak in Proportion to 
its Corruption; that Court, and thoſe 
Monks mutually communicated Infection to 
each other, in Conſequence of which the 
Emperors devoted all their Thoughts, 
ſometimes to calm, and frequently to in- 

flame Theological Diſputes, which were 
| always obſerved to be moſt frivolous 


t Packymer. l. 7. . 
| when 
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when they were debated with the greateſt 
Warmth. | 
Michael Palzologus*, whoſe Reign. was 
ſo infeſted by Controverſies in Religion, 
growing ſenſible of the melancholy De- 
vaſtations committed by the Turts in Alia, 
faid with a Sigh, that the raſh Zeal of 
ſome Perſons, who, by exclaiming agamſt 
his Conduct had exaſperated his Subjects 
againſt him, made it neceſſary for him to 
| employ all his Cares to accompliſh his 
own Preſervation, and compelled him to 
be a tame Spectator of the Ruin of ſeveral 
Provinces. I contented my felf, ſaid he, 
with providing for the Security of thoſe 
diſtant Parts, by the Miniſtration of Go- 
vernors, who being either corrupted bythe 
Enemy, or apprehenfive of Puniſhment, 
never acquainted me with the unhappy Si- 
tuation of the People with whoſe Welfare 
they were intruſted. Wo 


The Patriarchs of Conſtantinople had aſ- 9 


ſumed an unlimited Power, and as the 
Emperors and their Grandees generally re- 
tired to the Churches, when the People 
were ſpirited up to Inſurrections, the Pa- 


triarchs had conſequently an Opportunity | 


of delivering them up to the popular Fury, 


t Pachymer. I. 6. c. 29. We have had Recourſe to 
the Tranſlation of the preſident Coufin, 
1 and 
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and never failed to exerciſe this Power as 
they were directed by any particular Fan- 
cy, by which Means they always became 
the Arbiters of publick Affairs, tho* in a 
very indirect Manner. | 
When the Elder Andronicus ” cauſed the 
Patriarch to be admoniſhed not to inter- 
meddle with the Tranſactions of State, but 
to confine his Attention to ſpiritual Af- 
fairs, ſuch a Requeſt, replied that imperi- 
_ ous Prieſt, is as if the Body ſhould fay to 
the Soul, I don't claim any Community 
with you, and have no Occaſion for your 
Aſſiſtance in the Exerciſc of my F 2 
ons. 
SGasuch monſtrous Pretenſions became in- 
ſupportable to Princes, and the Patriarchs 
were frequently diveſted of their Sees. But 
ſuch a Proceeding, in a ſuperſtitious Na- 
tion, who deteſted all the Eccleſiaſtical 
Functions of a Patriarch whom they con- 
ſidered as an intruder, produced conti- 
nual Schiſms, each particular Patriarch, 
the old, the new, and the laſt elected, 
being ſupported by his own ict of Parti- 


fans. 
Such Coritentions as theſe were much 


more pernicious than any Diſagreements- 


* Palzologus. See the Hiſtory of the two Emperors 
of this Name written by Cantacuxenus, I. 1. c. 50. 
> on 
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on Points of Doctrine, becauſe they re- 
ſembled an Hydra to whom every Defeat 
was a Renovation. . N 

The Rage of Diſputation became ſo na- 
tural to the Greeks, that Cantacugenus, 
when he took Conſtantinople found the Em- 
peror John and his Empreſs engaged in a 


Council which had been ſummoned againſt 
ſome Adverſaries of the Monts: And when 


_ 


Mohammed the ſecond beſieged that City * - 


the Emperor could not ſuppreſs the The- 
ological Animoſities, and the Council of 


Florence ? engaged the general Attention 
much more than the Turkiſh Army. 


As every Perſon, in common Diſputes, . 
is ſenſible he may be deceived, a tenacious 


and untractable Spirit ſeldom prevails to 
any Extream, but in thoſe Controverſies 
where Religion is the Subject, for there, as 
every Perſon from the Nature of the Point 
in Debate becomes perſuaded that his own 


Opinion is true, he grows exaſperated a- 


gainſt thoſe who inſtead of concurring with 


W Cantacuzen. l. 3. c. 99. 

* Hiſt. of the laſt Palæolagi by Ducas. | 

The Queſtion in Debate was whether a Congrega- 
tion who heard Maſs from a Prieſt who had conſented 
to paciſick Meaſures, ought not to have fled from him 
as if he had been a deſtructive Flame: The great Church 
was accounted a profane Temple, and the Monk Genna- 
dius hurld his Anathema's againſt all who were deſirous 


of Peace, | 2 
5 M 4 his 
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his Sentiments, endeavour to make him a 
Convert to their Cn. | 
' Thoſe who may happen to read the Hiſ- 
tory written by Pachymerus, will be effec- 
tually convinced of the unalterable Inabili- 
ty of Divines to accommodate their own Diſ- 
agreements, and will ſee an Emperor * 
who ſpent his Days in aſſembling People 
of that Claſs liſtning to their Diſputati- 
ons and reproaching them for the Inflexi- 
bility of their Opinions: They will like- 
wile behold another engaged with a Hydra 
of Controverſies that were perpetually ri- 
ſing to new Life, and will be ſenſible that 
the ſame pacific Methods and perſevering 
Patience, the ſame Inclination to finiſh their 
Contentions; in a Word, the ſame artleſs 
Pliancy to their Intrigues joined with the 
fame Deference to their Averſions will ne- 
ver reconcile theſe implacable Eccleſiaſtics 
while the World endures. 1 I 
We ſhall preſent the Reader with a re- 
markable Inftance of the Diſpoſition we 
have been deſcribing : The Partiſans of the 
Patriarch Ar/enus *, were prevailed upon, 
by the Sollicitations of the Emperour, to 
come into a Treaty with thoſe wha were 
in the Intereſt of the Patriarch Zoſeph. This 
Treaty ſpecified that both Parties ſhould 
write down their ſeveral Pretenſions, 


2 Andronicus Paleologus. 
* Pachymer. l. 7. | and 
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and then throw the two Papers which con- 
tained them into a Pan of live Coals, and 
if one of them ſhould remain unconſumed, 
they were then to acquieſce with that De- 
termination from Heaven; but if both 
ſhould happen to be burnt, the Parties were 
no longer to perſiſt in their Demands, The 
Fire deſtroyed the two Papers, the Facti- 
ons were reconciled, and the Peace con- 
tinued for a Day. The next Morning 
they pretended that the Renunciation of 
their Claims ought to flow from an inter- 
nal Perſuaſion, and not from Chance, and 
from that Moment the Contention was re- 
newed with greater Animoſity than ever. 

The Diſputes of Divines ſhould always 
be conſidered with great Attention, but at 
the ſame Time this ought to be concealed 
as much as poſſible, becauſe any viſible Sol- 
licitude to calm the contending Parties never 
ſails to credit their Singularities, and conſe- 


quently tempts them to believe their Senti- 2 


ments are of that Importance as to compre- 
hend the Welfare of the State and the Secu- 
rity of the Sovereign. 

It is altogether as tio to decide 
the Difagreements of Clergymen by attend- 
ing to their affected Subtilties, as it would 

be to aboliſſ Duels by erecting a Court, 
with a Delegation to trace a Point of Ho- 


nour through all its Refinements. 135 
3 Such 
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Such was the Imprudence of the Greek 
Emperors, that when a religious Contro- 
verſy had been lulled aſteep by Time, they 
again awakened it in all its Rage. Juſtini- 
an, Heraclius, and Manuel Comnenus pro- 
poſed Articles of Faith to their Eccleſiaf- 
Tics and Laity, who would certainly have 
been deceived in the Truth tho* it had 
Howed from the Lips of thoſe Princes in all 
1ts Purity. And as they were always de- 
tective in Forms, and generally in Efſen- 
tials, and grew defirous of diſplaying their 
Penetration, which they might have mani- 
feſted to more Advantage in other Affairs 
confided to their Judgment; they engaged 
in vain Diſputes on the Nature of God, who, 
as he withdraws himſelf from the proud Cu- 
rioſity of the learned, fo he vails the Ma- 
jeſty of his Exiſtence as effectually from 
the great Men of the Earth. | 

*T'is an Error to believe any human 
Power can be abſolute and infallible in 
theſe Reſpects, for ſuch there never was, 
nor ever will be imparted to any mortal. 
The largeſt Extent of temporal Authority 
is confined to certain Limitations, and 
when the Grand Seignior ordains a new 
Taxation at Conſtantinople, the univerſal 
Murmurs of his Subjects make him ſenſible 
of thoſe Reſtrictions of his Power which 


till then were concealed from his Obfer-_ 
be. | vation 


7 


7 


/ 
| 
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vation. A Perſian Monarch may indeed 
compel a Son to murder his Father, or ob- 
lige a Parent to plunge his Dagger into the 
Heart of his Child, but he can never force 


his Subjects to drink Wine. There is a 


general Principle in every Nation which is 
the invariable Baſis of Power, and when 


once this Principle is too much loaded, it 


infallibly ſhrinks into ſmaller Dimenſions. 

An unacquaintedneſs with the true Na- 
ture and Limits of Eccleſiaſtical and ſecu- 
lar Power, was the moſt pernicious Source 
of all the Calamities that befel the Greeks, 
and involved both Prieſts and People in 
perpetual Errors. | 

This great Diſtinction, which conſtitutes 
all the Tranquillity of a Nation, is founded 


not only on Religion, but on Reaſon and 


Nature, which never confound Things re- 
ally diſtinct in themſelves, and which can 
only ſubſiſt in Conſequence of that very 
Diſt inction. | 

Tho' the Prieſtood among the ancient 


 Komans did not form a ſeparate Body, yet 


the Diſt inction we have been repreſenting, 
was as well known to them, as it can be to 
us. Clodius had confecrated the Houſe of 
Cicero to the Goddeſs of Liberty, but when 
that great Orator returned from his Exile, 
he did not fail to demand it as his lawful 
Property: The Pontifs were of Opinion. 

M 6 that 
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that if it had been ſo conſecrated without 
an expreſs Order obtained from the People 
it might be reſtored to him without any 
Violation of Religion. They have de- 
clared ſays Cicero *, that they only exa- 
mined the Validity of the Conſecration and 
not the Law enacted by the People, and 
that they had decided the firſt Article as 
Pontifs, and the Secend, in the Quality 


of Senators. 


B Fpift.. ad Atti:. I. 4. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


counted for. 2d Its Deſtruction. 


A After chis Account of the Grecian Em- 
| pire, it ſeems natural to enquire. how 


it could poſſibly ſubſiſt ſo long, and 1 


believe ſufficient Reaſons may be aſſigned 


for that Duration. 


The Arabians having invaded the Empire 
and conquered feveral Provinces, their 
Chiefs became Competitors for the Khafifat, 


- and the Flame of their firſt Zeal only burſt 


2 


2 
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out in civil Diſſenſions. . 
The fame People having conquered Per- 


a and afterwards divided and weakened 


themſelves in that Country, the Greeks were 
no longer obliged to keep the principal 
Forces of the Empire ſtationed on the 
Banks of Eupbrates. 

Callinicus an Architect, who came from 
Syria to Conſtantinople, invented an artificial 
Flame, which was eaſily ventilated into a 
Point by means of a Tube, and was of 
ſuch a peculiar Nature, that Water and 
every other Subſtance which extinguiſh 
common Fire did but increaſe the Violence 
of this. The Greeks were in Poſſeſſion of it 


for ſeveral Years, and managed it in ſuch 


a Man- 


F-14 
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a 3 as made it capable of firing their 
Enemies Ships, particularly the Arabian 
Fleet which failed from Africa or the Syrian 
Coaſts to invade them even in Conſtantino- 
ple. 

This Flame was ranked among the Se- 
erets of State, and Conſtantine Porphyrogeni- 
tus in his Treatiſe on the Adminiſtration of 
the Empire, and which he dedicated to his 
Son Romanus, adviſes him to tell the Bar- 
barians, when they ſhould deſire him to 
give them any of the Grecian Fire, that he 
was not permitted to part with it, becauſe 
an Angel who preſented it to the Empe- 
ror Conſtantine, commanded Aim to refuſe 
it to all other Nations, and that thoſe who 
had diſobey*d that Injunction were conſum- 
ed by a Fire from Heaven the Moment 
they entered into the Church. 

Conſtantinople was the greateſt, and al- 
moſt the only City of Commerce in the 
World, for the Goths on the one Side, and the 
Arabian on the other, had ruin'd all man- 
ner of Trafic and Induſtry in every other 
Part. The Silken Manufactures were 
brought thither from Pera, and were e- 
ven neglected in that Country ſince the Ara- 
Jian Invaſion. We may add to this that 
the Greeks were Maſters at Sea, which 
opened an immenſe Flow of Riches into the 
State, and proved an inexhauſuble Source 


of 
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* of Relief in all its Efmergencies; and if 
* at any Time there ſeemed to be any De- 
a dcdlenſion of the public Affluence, it was 
FF immediately recruited by a new Acceſſion. 

| We ſhall juſtify this Obſervation by a 
ah, remarkable Inſtance : The Elder Androni- 
* cus Comnenus, tho' he was the Nero of the 
f Greeks, yet amidſt all his Vices he was in- 
: defatigable in the Suppreſſion of Injuſtice 
* and Vexations in the Grandees, and it 
R is a known Fact, that during the three 


Years of his Reign he reſtored ſeveral Pro- 
vinces to their ancient Splendor. 
In Fine, the Barbarians having once fix- 
ed their Settlement on the Banks of the 
Danube, were no longer ſo formidable to 
the Empire as before, but rather became 
uſeful to it as a Barrier againſt other barba- 
rous Nations. And thus whilſt the Empire 
was haraſſed by any bad Government, ſome 
particular Incidents were always in Reſerve 
for its Relief. Thus we ſee Spain and Por- 
tugal in a Condition, amidſt all their Weak- 
neſs, to ſupport themſelves with the Trea- | 
ſures of the Indies: The temporal Domini- 
ons of the Pope owe their Safety to the Reſ-—- 
pect paid to their Sovereign, and the Rovers 
of Barbary derive their Security from the 
Obſtructions they faſten upon the Commerce 
of leſſer © Nations, and the very Piracies of 


© They infeſt the Navigation of the Italians in the 
Mediterranean. | 
theſe 
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theſe People on inferior States, make them 
rviceable in their turn to the Greater. 
The Turtiſßh Empire is at Preſent in the 
ſame State of Declenſion to which that of 
the Greeks was formerly * ſunk, but in all 
Probability it will ſtill be very durable; for 
ſhould any Prince endanger it by purſu- 
ing his own Conqueſts to an immoderate 
Extent, it will always be defended by the 
three trading Powers of Europe, who are too 
ſenſible of their own Intereſts ever to be 
unconcerned Spectators of its Fall. 
It is happy for theſe trading Powers, that 
God has permitted Turts and Spaniards 
to be in the World, for of all Nations they 
are the moſt proper to enjoy a great Em- 


pire with Inſignificance. 

In the Time of Baſilius Porphyrogenitus, 
the Arabian Power came to its Period in 
Perſia, Mohammed the Son of Sambrael, 


Þ All Projects of this Nature againſt the Turk, and 
icularly ſuch as have any Similitude to that which 

was formed in the Papacy ot Leo the tenth, by which 
it was concerted, that the Emperor ſhould march to 
Conſtantinople through Boſnia; the King of France 
through A/bania and Greece, whilſt the maritimePow- 
ers were to embark at their ſeveral Ports; I ſay ſuch 
Projects were never ſeriouſly intended, or were framed. 
at leaft by thoſe who were altogether unacquainted with. 


the true Conſtitution of Egrope. 


who. 


fo 
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who was then Sovereign of that Empure 
invited four thouſand Turks from the North, 
in the Quality of Auxiliaries; but, upon a 
ſudden Diſſatisfaction conceived by this 
Prince, he ſent an Army againſt them, 
which was ſoon put to flight by the Turks, 
Mohammed, in the Height of his Indigna- 
tion againſt his Puſillanimous Soldiers, 
gave orders that they ſhould paſs before 
him habited like Women, but they diſ- 


appointed his Anger and joined the Turks ; 


upon which the united Army immediately 


diſlodged a Garriſon which were ſtationed 


to guard a Bridge over the Araxes, and 
opened a free Paſſage to a vaſt Body of 
their Countrymen. 8 

When they had extended their Conqueſts 
through Perſia, they ſpread themſelves from 
Eaſt to WeſP over the Territories of the 
Empire, and Romanus Diogenes, who en- 
deavour'd to oppoſe their Progreſs, became 
their Priſoner ; after which they ſubdu*d all 
the Aſiatic Dominions of the Greeks down 
to the Boſphorus. . 


Some time after this Event the Latins in- 


vaded the Weſtern Regions, in the Reign 
of Alexis Comnenus. An unhappy Schiſm 
had for a long time infus'd an implacable 
Hatred between the Nations of two diffe- 
rent Communions, and would have produ- 


ced fatal Effects much ſooner, had not the 
| Tialians 


+ 
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Italians been more attentive to check the 3 


German Emperors whom they fear*d, than 
they were to diſtreſs the Greek Emperors 
whom they only hated. 

Affairs were in this Situation, when all 
Europe imbib'd a religious Belief, that the 
Place where Jeſus Chriſt was born, - as well 
as that where he accompliſh'd his Paſſion, 
being profan'd by the Infidels, the ſureſt 


Attonement they could make for their own - 


Sins would be to diſpoſſeſs thoſe Barbarians 
of their Acquiſitions by Force of Arms. 
Europe at that time ſwarm'd with People 
who were fond of War, and had many 
Crimes to expiate, and as they proposꝰ'd to 
obtain their Remiſſion by indulging their 
prevailing Paſſion, every Man arm'd him- 
ſelf fer the Cruſade. 

When this conſecrated Army arriv'd in 
the Eaſt, they beſieg'd and made themſelves 
Maſters of Nice, which they reſtor'd to the 
Greeks; and whilſt the 1nfidels were ſeiz*d 
with a general Conſternation, Alexis and 


Fobn Comnenus chas'd the 7. urks to the 


Banks of Zuphrates. 
But as advantagious as theſe Cruſades 
might be to the Greeks, the Emperors trem- 
bled to ſee ſuch a Succeſſion of fierce He- 
roes and formidable Armies marching thro? 
the Heart of their Dominions. 


This 


1 
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This induc'd them to leave nothing un- 
attempted that might create a Diſſatisfacti- 
on in Europe at theſe Expeditions; and the 
Votaries to the Croſs, were continually en- 
ſnar*d by every Inſtance of Treachery that 
could poſſibly be exported: from a timorous 
Enemy. 

It muſt be i that the W 
who promoted theſe Expeditions, had not 


practiſed any Conduct that could render 


their Preſence very ſupportable; and we 
may judge by the Invectives of Ann Comne- 


uus againſt our Nation, that we act with- 
out much Precaution in foreign Countries, 
and were at that time chargeable with the 
ſame exceptionable Freedoms we are re- 
proach'd for at this Day. 

A French Nobleman was going to ſeat 
himſelf upon the Emperor's Throne, but 
Earl Baldwin caught him by the Arm; You 
ought to know, ſaid he, that when we are 
in any Country whatever, tis proper to 
comply with the Cuſtoms that prevail there. 
I think I am a compleat Countryman, re- 
ply*d the other, to ſit whilſt fo many . | 


tains are ſtanding. 


The Germans, who came after the N 
and were the moſt civil and undeſigning 
People in the World *, ſuffer'd very ſeverely 


f Hiſtory of Manuel Comnenus by Nicetas, L. I. 
for 
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for our Follies, and were continually embar- 
rafs*'d with a Set of 1 that had 
been ſufficiently irritated by our Country- 
men againſt all Foreigners. | 

In fine, the Averſion of thoſe Eaſtern 
People was work'd up to the higheſt Ex- 
tream ; and this with ſome Incivilities offer*d 
to the Yenetian Merchants, operating upon. 
the Ambition, Avarice and falſe Zeal of 
that Nation as well as the French, determi- 


ned them to form a Cruſade againſt the 


Greeks. 

The united Army of theſe two European 
Nations found their Enemies altogether as 
puſillanimous and unwarlike as the Chineſe 
= to the Tartars in our Time. The 
Frencbmen ridicul'd their effeminate Habit*, 
and walk d through the Streets of Conſtanti- 
nople dreſsd in flower'd Mantles, and car- 
rying Pens and Paper in their Hands, in 
Deriſion to that Nation, who had degene- 
rated from all military Piſcipline, and when 
the War was over, they refus'd to admit 
any Greeks into their Troops. | 

The Fenetians and French foon after de- 
clar'd for the Weſtern Empire, and trans- 
ferr'd the Imperial Throne to the Earl of 


s Nicet. Hiſtory of the Eaſtern Tranſaction after the 
taking of Conſlantinople, C. III. | 


_ Flanders, 
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Flanders,, whoſe Dominions: being very di- 
ſtant, could not create any Jealouſy in the 
| lialians, The Greeks ſtill ſupported them- 
ſelves in the Eaſt, being ſeparated from the 
Turks by a Chain of Mountains, and divi- 
ded from the [talians by the Sea, 

The Latins, who found no Obſtacles in 
their Conqueſts, met with many in their 
Settlement, The Greeks return*d from Aſia 
into Europe, retook Conſtantinople, and ſei- 
zed the greateſt part of the Welt. 

This new Empire however was but a faint 
Shadow of the Former, and had no ſolid 
Power for its Baſis. | 

It comprehended few Territories in Ala, 
beſides the Provinces on this ſide the Mean- 
der and Sangar, and moſt of thoſe in Eu- 
rope were parcePd out into ſmall Sovereign- 
ties. | 


4 We may add to this, chat during the 
1 Sixty Years the Latins were poſleſs*'d of Con- 
* ftantinople, the conquer'd People being di- 

ſpers*d and the Victors engag*d in War, all 
Commerce was transferr*d to the Cities in 


Italy, and Conſtantinople became diveſted of 

: its Riches. 
The Commerce even of the Inland Coun- 
tries was carried on by the Latins. The 
Greets, who were but newly re-eſtabliſh'd, 


n Cantacuzen. L. IV. 
and 
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and were likewiſe alarm'd with innumera- 
ble Apprehenſions, became deſirous to in- 
gratiate themſelves with the Genoeſe, by 
granting them a Permiſſion to traffic with- 
out paying any Duties; and as they were 
unwilling to irritate the Venetians, who had 
not accepted of Peace, but only conſented 


to a Truce, theſe were likewiſe diſcharged. 


from the ſame Payments. | 
Tho' Manuel Comnenus had ſuffer'd the 
Navigation of the Empire to decline before 
Conſtantinople was taken, yet it could be ea- 
fily re-eſtabliſh'd, ſince Commerce ſtill ſub- 
ſiſted; but when all maritime Affairs be- 
came-entirely neglected under the new Em- 
pire, «the Miſchief grew remedileſs, becauſe 


the Power of the Empire was daily decli- 


ning. 
This State, which extended its Domini- 
on over many Iſlands, and was interſected 
the Sea, which likewiſe ſurrounded ſeve- 
ral of its Territories, was entirely unprovi- 
ded of Ships. The former Communication 
no longer ſubſiſted between the Provinces, 


the Inhabitants * were oblig'd to ſhelter 


themſelves in the Inland Parts from Pyrates, 
and when they thought themſelves ſafe in 
ſuch a Sanctuary, they ſoon found it neceſ- 
ſary to retire into the Fortreſſes, to pre- 


i Pachymer. L. VII. | 
| ſerve 
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1era- ſerve themſelves from the Hoſtilities of the -j 


in- Turks. — | 
by WW Theſe barbarous People were at that time 
ith- W engag' d in a peculiar War againſt the 
vere Greeks, and might properly be calld Hun- 
had ters of Men. They ſometimes march'd two 
ted hundred Leagues into a Country to ac- 
ged compliſh' their Depredations; and as they 
were in Subjection to ſeveral Sultans“, it 
the was impoſſible to purchaſe a Peace from 
ore every Tribe; and to procure it from any. 
ea- particular Parties, was altogether inſignifi- 
1b- cant. Theſe Barbarians had embraced Mo- 
de- hammediſm, and their Zeal for that Religion 
m- ſtrangely prompted them to ravage the 
iſe Chriſtian Territories: Beſides, as they were 
li- the moſt unamiable People on Earth, and 
were married to Wives as diſagreeable as 
4 themſelves, the Moment they were acquain- 
E k Cantacuzen. L. III. c. 96. Pachymer. L. XI. e. . 
-- 8 I This Circumſtance gave Birth to a Northern Tradi- 
n tion related by Fornandes the Goth, That Philimer, 
. King of the Gothe, having made an Inrode into the Ge- 
- tic Territories, found ſeveral Women who were Sorce- 
T reſſes, and drove them to a great Diſtance from his Ar- 


my; after which thoſe female Magicians wandered in 
the Deſerts, where that Species of Demons call'd In- 
cubi, conſorted with them, and by their amorous Fa- 
miliarities produc'd the Nation of the Huns. Genus fe- 
4 rociſimum quod fuit primum inter paludes minutum te- 
trum atque exile, nec aliud voce notum, niſi que bumani 
ſermonis inaginem aſſignabat. i. e. A fierce and ſavage 
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ted with the Grecian Women, all the reſt of 


f 


: 2 


that Sex became inſupportable to them, and 
thoſe beauteous Females were continually 
expogd to the brutal Paſſion of theſe Bar- 
barians®. In fine, they had been always 
accuſtom'd to invade the Properties of other 
People, and were the ſame Huns who had 
formerly involv'd the Roman Empire in ſo 
many Calamities. | 

The Turks broke in like a Deluge upon 
the ſhatter'd Remains of the Grecian Em- 
pire in Aſia, and thoſe of the Inhabitants 
who were happy enough to eſcape their Fu- 
ry, fled before them to the Boſpborus, from 
whence ſuch as could accommodate them 
ſelves with Ships, ſail'd to thoſe Parts of 
the Empire that were ſituated in Europe, 


which occaſion'd a conſiderable Addition to 


the Number of the Inhabitants, tho' they 
were diminiſh*d in a ſhort Period of Time: 


For Civil Wars began to rage with ſo much 


People, who liv'd ſequeſtred from the reſt of Mankind, 
among Fens and Marſhes, ghaſtly and haggard in their 
Perſons, and whoſe Voices were only an imperfect Arti- 
culation of human Speech. 

m Michael Ducas's Hiſt. of Jobn Manuel, Fohn and 
Conſtantine, c. b. Conſtantine Porphyrogenitus obſerves, . 
at the Beginning of his Extract of the Embaſſies, that 
when the Barbarians came to Conſtantinopie, the Romans 
ought to have been very cautious of ſhewing them the 
1 their Riches, and the Beauty of their 

Ives. 
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Fatality, that the Two Factions invited ſe- 
veral Turkiſh Sultans to their Aſſiſtance ® , 

with this extravagant and inhuman Stipu- 
lation, that all the People of the Cy, _ 
who were made Captives from the oppoſite ry 
Party, ſhould be carried into Slavery ; by. 4 
which Means each of thoſe Factions con- 
curr'd in the Deſtruction of their own Coun- 
try with a View of ruining their Adverſa- 
ries. 
Bajazet having conquer'd all the other 
- cn the Turks would then have acted 
bly to. their future Behaviour in the 
Reign of Mohammed II. had not they been 
in danger of Extermination by the Tar- .Y 
Fars. = 
I am now afraid to deſcribe the Miſeries 
which reſulted from theſe Revolutions, and 4 
ſhall only intimate, that the Empire under 
its. laſt Monarchs, being contracted within 5 

the Suburbs of Conſtantinople , finiſh'd its 4 

Progreſs like the Rhine, which ſhrinks into 
a Rivulet before it loſes it ſelf in the O- 
cean. | 


n See the Hiſtory of the Emperors Fobn Palæolgus 
and Jobn Cantacuxenus, written by Cantacuxenus. 
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Dla ſettles the Boundary bf the 
Empire, Page 159. The Conſe- 
quence of that Eſtabliſhment, 166. 
ARA, the true one of the Roman 
Corruption, 49. | 
* EroriAus, their Character, 41. 
AFFAIRs of Importance, why frequently diſ- 
concerted, 121, 
AFFLUENCE, Wherein it conliſts, OE” 
ALLIES, the Romans had various Nos 58. 
. ANDROMACHE, a remarkable Expreſſion of hers,” - | 
145. 
AnpRONHI us PALAEOLOGUS, why he neglected 
his maritime Power, 244. 
ANTHONY, his Conduct upon the Death of 
Ceſar, 117, His Behaviour at Cæſar's Fu- 
neral, and the Effects of it, 118, 119. The 
Government of Macedonia aflign'd to him 
120. Defeated at Modena, 122. Aſare#._. 
His Soldiers he would reſtore the Republick, 
127. | 
ARABIANS, the ſwift Progreſs of their Arms, 
233. When their Power came to a Period 
in Perſia, and by what Cauſe, 256, 257. : 
ARIAN Sect, when predominant i in the Empire, | 
212, 


N 2 ArrILI A, 


— 


 ATTILA, the Extent of his Victories, 202. His 
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Haughtineſs, ibid. Why he permitted the 
Romans to ſubfiſt, ibid. His Character and 
Grandeur, 203, 204. The State of the Ro- 
man Empire after his Death, 205. 


AUGUSTUS, a Name of Flattery, 128. His 


Character, 130 to 134. Whether he had a 
real Inclination to diveſt himſelf of the Em- 
pire, 131. The Tendency of his Actions, 
132. Inſtances of his Conduct, 136. 8 


* AvRELIivs, Marcus, his Character, 161. 


AUXILIARIES, never ſuffer'd, by the ancient 
Romans, to out- number their own Troops, 
192. | 


B 


ARBARIANS, their Devaſtations, 206, Un- 
qualify'd for the Siege, and Defence of 
Towns, 212. Soon degenerate after their 
Eftablifhment in the South, 213. Uſeful, at 
laſt, to the Empire, 255. | | 
BaRBARY, Rovers of; to what they owe their 


Security, 255. 


BARLAAM, a 188 Controverſy between 


him and the Monks of Confantinople, 241. 
BELLI8ARIUs, to what Cauſe he aſcrib'd part 
of his Succeſs, 214. Invades Africa, and 
conquers Sicily, &c. 215. His Character, 
216. His Opinion of the Perſians, 226. 
Bern, an Account of that Canton, 92. 
BiLLs of Exchange, their Effect, 232. 


' BogoT1ans, their Character, 42. 


TT MAGI 
CAESAR, 


AXAsAaR, wherein he r e776 Sled Sylla, 102, 
His Conduct to Pompey, 104. What 
- Circumſtance capacitated him. for any Under- 
taking, 104, His Character, 106. In what 
Inſtance juſtly accuſed by Cicero, 110. Other 
Inſtances of his ConduRt, 111... . - 
CAlIdULA; a ſhort Character of him, 146. 
_ His Regulations, ibid. His Severity, 147. 
Why lamented by the People, 150. A So- 
phiſt in Cruelty, 152. 
CALINIcus; invents an artificial Flame, 252. 
 Camy; not the only. military School of the 
- Romans, 15. 

Carire CENSI1; who, 8, in the Note. 
CaRAcALLA; why lamented by the People, 
150. His Character, 167 to 169. . 
CARTHAGINIANS; Compared with the Romans, 
25. Their Cavalry preferable to that of the 

Romans, and why, 31. 
Censors; a Deſcription of their Office, 80, 
Sc. By whom inſtituted, 81, in the Note. 
CHRISTIANITY; what Circumſtance was the 
greateſt Obſtacle to its Progreſs among the 
Romans, 167. When eſtabliſhed, 199. The 
: Diſpute between the Profeſſors of Chriſtiani- 

ty againſt the Pagans, 199. Intermixed with 
ſeveral Hereſies, 228. 

CICcERo; his injudicious Conduct, 120. His 
Character, 121, 

CiviL WaR; why a State that has been enga- 
ged in it enjoys great Advantages over o- 

3 thers, 


INR K. 
thers, 108. Confymed by modern Inſtances, 
loo. | 
CLaupius; how affected by the Combats of 
the Gladiators, 148. In what manner he 
compleated the Subverſion of the antient 
Form of Government, 154. 
CLEoPATRA; a Glance at her Character, 127. 
CoLoNrEs; their Uſe among the Romans, 135. 
Cour; the Appearance of one at Cæſar's 
Death, and the Impreſſion it made on the 
People, 119. | 
ComMERCE; its Conſequence, with reſpect to 
ſuch Powers as are eſtabliſhed by it, 31. 
Commoprus; why lamented by the People, 150. 
His Character, 162. | 
Common PEOPLE; why they were generally 
plweaſed with War, 6. Wat 
ComPEnDIuM, of the Roman Hiſtory, 193. 
ConFIsCATED LAnDs; how divided, 7. 
ConqQuesTs; why eaſily made, but retained 
with Difficulty, 38. | 
ConsPIRACIES in a State; why very difficult 
to be executed now, 232. | 
ConsTANTINE, his Motives for transferring the 
Seat of Empire to the Eaſt, 180. His inju- 
dicious Proceeding, 181, Impairs the Fron- 
tiers of the Empire, 184. | 
ConsTANTINOPLE, divided into two Factions 
called the Blew and the Green, 218. The 
_ greateſt City of Commerce in the World, 
254. When it became diveſted of its Ri- 


ches, 261. 805 
CRUSADOEsS; their Original, 25 8. 
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Antsn TRoors; why generally defeated 
by the Swedes, 194. | 

DEcemviR1; the State of Rome in their Time, 
11 hee | 

DErRAT; why generally irreparable in the 

Time of the Romans, 127, 128. 

DesERTIONsS; why frequent among us, 17. 

DiocLEsIAx makes a Law, that there ſhould 
always be two Emperors, and two Cæſars, 
176, The Conſequences of that Eſtabliſh- 
ment, 176, &c. | 

Divines, incapable of accommodating. their | 
own Diſagreements, 248. A remarkable In- - Y 
ftance of their untractable Diſpoſitions, 248. 
In what Manner their Diſputes ſhould be con- 
ſider'd, 249. 

Drvistons; why neceſſary to the Roman State, 
go. Thoſe which are neceſſary to a Repub- 
lick, are deſtructive to an arbitrary Govern- 
ment, and why, 218, 219. | 

DomiTIAn; his Character, 15 6. 4 


E. 


2 


. a pernicious Inſtance of its Politicks, 
51, Of what People its Forces were com- © 
poſed, 5 2. 
EMPERORS, what Prerogatives they obtained, 
143. The Source of their formidable Tyran- 
ny, 147. Why their Power might appear 
more tyrannical than that of modern Princes, 
1,63, Emperors of the Eaſt more injurious 
N. 4 than: 
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than the Goths, 209. A Reaſon given by the 
Grandees, why the Empire ſhould be gover- 
ned by three Emperors, 236. 

EmeiRE, Roman, how it became effectually ru- 
ined, 183. 205, Reaſons why the Weſtern 
Empire was deſtroy'd before the Eaſtern, 207, 
40 212, How the Empire was fortified by the 
antient Romans, and deſtroy'd by their Poſte- 
Tity, 221. n 

ENGLAND ; when moſt reſpeRed, 109. 

ENTERPRISES; Reaſons why great Enterpriſes 

are more impracticable among us, than they 
were to the Ancients, 3231, 232. 

Eericurvs; his Sect very prejudicial to the 
Minds and Genius of the Romans, 93. 

ExRRCIsES of the Body; the modern Idea of 

them, 151. 


F 


ACTION of the Blue and Green at Con/lanti- 

nople, 218. The Conſequences of their 
mutual Animoſities, 219. 

FLEETS ; very great ones ſeldom ſucceſsful, and 


why, 214, 217. 
FoRTIES@&TIONS, the Conſequence of erecting 
them in the KMpire, 224. 
FoRTUNE ; 4 Proof that ſhe never interpoſes in 
the Government of the World, 193 


FRANCE; when moſt formidable, 109. Has 


been afflicted with two ſorts of Civil War, 
128. When moſt defenceleſs, 224. f 
FRENCH; their Character, 259. 
Free STATES; why not ſo permanent as other 


Governments, 87. 
GAUL 


IND EX 


G.. the State of it when Julian was ſent 

there, 184. | 

GERMANICUS; the Impreſſion his Death made 
on the People, 144, 145. 

GLADIATORS; the Impreſſions their Combats 
made on the People, 148. From what Claſs 
of the People ſelected, 151, in the Note. 
When aboliſhed, 184, in the Note. 

Gors; entreat the Romans to allow them a 
Place of Refuge, 187. Their Ravages, 188. 
Their Character, 205. in the Note. 

GovERNMENTsS; Why thoſe that are modern 
are not ſo inhuman as the Roman Govern» 
ment, 149. 

GRECIAN EMPIRE ; an Idea of its Hiſtory, 227. - 
Character of the Grecian Nation and Empire, 
236, 237. Reaſons for its long Duration, 

> 2533 254. 

GREECE ; the State of it * the War be- 
tween that Nation and the Romans firſt began, 
41. How it maintained it ſelf, 43: 

GREEKS; regardleſs of their Oaths, 94. The 
moſt implacable Nation againſt Hereticks , 
228, 229, Retake Conflantinople, 261. 


H 


He 1; the moſt auguſt Spectacle of 
Antiquity, 35. A miſtaken Notion with 
reſpe& to him, 37. The Effects of his Con- 
queſts, 38. N | 
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HEerioGABALUs; the Change he intended to 


effect in Religion, and the Conſequence of 
that Circumſtance, 166. 


Power of the Commons, 4. 


Imperial Power at Rome, 137. 


HormisDas, the Diſcourſe of one of his Am- 
baſſadors, 226. | 


Huxs; what Country they inhabited, 105. 
Their Character, bid. By what means they 


firſt came into Europe, 186, 
I 


Macs; from what Turn of Mind the Ve- 

neration for them aroſe, 237, 238. The 
Worſhip of them, by whom re-eſtabliſh'd, 
and by whom aboliſhed, 239. What Cir- 
 cumſtance inflam*d the Controverſy relating 
to them, 240. 


Flanders, 260, 261. 
INFALLIBILITY , not to be aſcribed to any hu- 
man Power, 250. . 
Joan, Emperor of Conſtantinaple; the mean 
Behaviour of him and his Empreſs, 247. 
JupicIAt ASTROLOGY ; ſucceeds among the 
1 Chriſtians to Divination by the Entrails of 
= Victims, extirpated with Paganiſm, 230, 
” © Juan, his Character, 185. His Army pur- 
ſued, in their Retreat from the Eaſt, by the 
Arabians, 190. His Speech, ibid, in the 
Note, | | | F 


Jos r 


HENRY VII. of England; why he encteaſed the 


HIS TOR, very difficult after the Aſſumption of 


IxiPERIAL T HRONE ; transferred to the Earl of 


| ( 
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JusTINIAN, in what Situation of Affairs he un- 
dertook the Recovery of Africa and Italy, 
212. Introduces many Calamities by his bad 

Conduct, 216. The Cauſe from whence his 
ViRories reſulted, 216, 217. Marries a Wo- 
man from the Theatre ; her Character, 217. 
Favours the Faction of the Blue, 219. His 
Character by Procopius, 2 20. Obſervations on 
his In/titutes, 220, 221. Extirpates the ſeve- 
ral religious Sects in the Empire, and the 
ms of that Proceeding, 222. 


K 


Incs ; what chiefly contributed to the Ruin 
of moſt of them, 72, 


SY 


 ABouR; why immoderate Labour deſtroys: 
our Armies, and yet preſerv'd thoſe of the. 
Romans, 14. 

LanDs; the Conſequence of their equal Diſtri- 
bution among the Romans, 22. 136. 

LaTtinz CITIES, whence ſprung, 11. 

Laws; why good ones are incommodious to a 
ſmall Republick, that has riſen to an eſtabli- - 
ſhed Grandeur, 7 

LEGION; by whom the Idea of it was b 
according to Vegetius, 13. How armed, ibid. 
What it included, and how ſtrengthened, 14. 

LEI pus, his Character, 126. 

LIBERTY; in what Inſtance the Spirit of it cea- 
ſes to ſubſiſt in a Republick, 90. 


LUCRETIA; the Conſequence of her Death, YE 
L Mace- 


1 N E X. 


ACEDONIA; its Situation, and the Chara- 

” Retr of its People, 43. The Character 
of its Kings, 44. How divided by the Se- 
nate, and the Conſequence of that Diviſion, 
62, 63. 


Marivs, the principal Motive to his War with. 


Sylla, 154. 
ASSANISSA, Why his Power was heightned 
by the Romans, 40. 

MAvRICE the Emperor, his Character, 227. 
MirTHRIDATES; how it was poſſible for him to 
reſiſt the Romans, 71. His Character, 73. 
Monxs:; their Conduct in the Grecian Empire, 
239, 240. Inflame the Controverſy relating 
to Images, and for what Reaſon, 240, 241. 
A ridiculous Controverſy between them and 
Barlaam, 241. Inſtances of their impious 


Behaviour, 242, 243, 244. 
N 


AVIGATION , how managed by the Anci- 


| ents, 32. 6 
Nxxo, why lamented by the People, 150, 


Nona; how his Reign was adapted, 3. 


5 * 


CTavivs, his artful Conduct to Cicero, | 
121, Diveſts Lepidus of his Power in the - 


Triumvirate, 125. His Character, 126. 
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Orosvus; with what View he compoſed his 
. 201. 

P 

JARALLEL, between Cato and Cicero, 121, 

122. 

PARTHIANS , their Manner of fighting, 158. 
What the Preſervation of their Liberty is to 
be aſcrib'd to, 159. 

PATRIARCHs of Con/tantinople, their inſolent 
Behaviour, 245, 246. 

PATRICIAN Families, their Character and Con- 
duct, 75, &c. 

PeoPLE ; what ſort of them are moſt apprehen- 
five of Calamities, 145, | 

PeoPLE of Itah, why they made fo ſtrong Re- 
ſiſtance againſt the ancient Romans, 10, Not 
equally warlike, ibid. 

PeRSIANS; in a much happier Situation than 
the Romans, 225, 226, Cultivate the military 
Art, 226. Demand Tribute of the Romans, 
ibid. N 

Paitie King of Macedon; his Character and 

Conduct, 44. Defeated by the Romans, 45. 

PHILIP, his Supplications to the Army unavail- 
Ing, 172. 

Parrrtippicus, his ridiculous Conduct, 237. 

PHocas, raiſed to the Imperial Dignity from a 
Centurion, 227. | 

PLEBEANS; their Character, 149. 

PIN DER; how diſtributed among the ancient 
Romans, 6. 

PoriTicians; their Miſconduct not always vo- 
luntary, 191, 
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PoLYGAMY ; the Conſequence of prohibiting it 
at Conſtantinople, 218. 
PoMPEy ; his Exerciſes when Fifty eight Years 
of Age, 15, in the Note. Conquers Mithrida- 
tes, 74. Compleats the Roman Grandeur, ibid. 
What he did to make himſelf popular, 100. 
Inſtances of the Eſteem the People of Rome 
had for him, 101. Inſtances of his Modera- 
tion, 102. His Character, ibid. Led into 
three fatal Actions, and by what, 103. What 
contributed moſt to his Deſtruction, 104. The 
Impreſſions he receiv'd from Cæſar's Paſſage 
over the Rubicon, 106. His Indiſcretion be- 
fore the Battle of Phar/alia, 107. 
Pour, Sextus, vanquiſhed by the Abilities of 
Agrippa, 125. 
PoRPRYROGENITUS, its Signification, 228. 
Pos r-Orricks, the Conſequences of their In- 
vention, 231, 232. 
PreFEcCTSs of the Prætorian Bands; their Pow- 
er, 177. Reduced by Conflantine, ibid. | 
PrIes8Ts, Grecian, compared to the Scythians 
mentioned by Herodotus, 241, 242. 
PRocoPIUs; Remarks upon his Secret Hiſſory, 
220, 
PRroSCRIPTIONS; when they firſt began, 71. 
Their Effects, ibid. Their Inventor, 99. 
PyrRRHUsS; wherein his Grandeur conſiſted, 24. 
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Eriction; its Impreſſions on the Romans, 

95. 7; 

" RomaANs; how their original Strength was in- 

' creaſed, 2, What Circumſtance chiefty rai- 

ſed them to the Sovereignty of the World, 3. 

When they appointed Conſuls, and the Con- 

ſequence, 5. Why few of the Wars of the a 

ancient Romans were deciſive, 10. Why able 
to bear heavier Arms than other Men, 14. 
Compariſon between them and the Gaul, 23. 
What they learned by the Invaſion of Pyrrhus, 
24. Their Cavalry inferior to that of the 
Carthaginians, and why, 32, 33. What in- 
duced them to make Africa the Seat of War, 
in the time of Hannibal, 39, In what man- 
ner they deprived the Egyptian Kings of the 
Body of their Soldiery, 53. Their Conduct 
in order to ſubdue all Nations, 54. Their 
Conduct to their Allies, ibid. Their Conduct 
when oppoſed by ſeveral Enemies at the ſame 

time, 55. Character of their Treaties, 56. 

In what manner they granted Peace to any ; 
Prince or People, 57. Their Conduct when 
they permitted any Cities the Enjoyment of 
their Liberty. 58. How they weaken'd great 
Princes, 59. The Motive of their declaring 
05 War againſt Mithridates, 66. Their Conduct 
before they engaged in a diſtant War, 63. 

Their Abuſe of the Subtlety of ſome Words 4 

in their Language, 63, 64. Their Methods 

of arrogating the Treaſures of the Univerſe, 

66. Their Conduct after the Death of Anti- 
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ochus, 68, Wherein the Strength of their 
Armies conſiſted, 158, In what manner they 
received the Gods of other Nations, 166. 

From whence they derived their Grandeur, 
190, Loſe their military Diſcipline, 194. By 
what Means they arrived at univerſal Monar- 
chy, ib. 19 5. An Inſtance of the Strictneſs of 
their ancient military Diſcipline, 196. Why 
their Tributes from the Provinces became in- 
| ſupportable, 197. Wherein they antiently 
placed all their Security, 223. 

RomMANn SOLDIERs, how trained up, 15. What 
their chief Care, 18. In what Circumſtance 
never imitated by any Nation, 96. 

Rome, how built at firſt, 1, 2. Why ncaa 
in perpetual War, 7. The Conſequence of 
its being taken by the Gauls, 12. Compared 

with Carthage, 25, Its Conduct in the War 
with Hannibal, 35. How faved, 36. The 


proper Idea of it, 69. Its State after the 


Expulſion of the Kings, 75. In what In- 
tance its Government was wonderful, 83. 
The Cauſes which deftroyed it, 85. The 
vaſt Compaſs of the City fatal to it, 89. The 
State of Rome after the Death of Cæſar, 116. 
What oblig'd to, in a conſtant State of War, 
134. A City of no Force, 209. Why it 
roſe to ſuch a Height of Grandeur, 210. 
 RomvuLvs; how he and his Succeliors were 
employ'd, 3. 


ARACENS, their Character, 234, 235. 24 
Scipio; the rr rr of a: going in- 

to Africa, $0d 25 
SEA Comeass; the good Effects of its Inven- 

tion, 33. 

SeNATE; Inſtances of their ſlayiſ Of guicuf 
neſs to Cæſar, 140. 

SeRvivs TuLtius; why he enlarged/the Pri- 

vileges of the People, 4. 

SevERUs, his Character, 163, 164 

Skxrus, his Crime, and its general Conſe- 
quence, 3. 

SOLDIERS, Roman, had three forts of Advanta: 

es, 191. 5 

SToICsS, Character of their Sect, . Elis 

' _ SviciDE; Cauſes a for it dre the Ro- 
mans, 123. | 

SYLLA , his Character, 1 The principal 

Mäotive to his War with Marius, 154, 176. 
SYMMACHUS, his Letter to the Emperors a- 
gainſt Chriſtianity, 200. 

SYRIA, CharaQter of its Kings, 47. Its Em- 
pire, by whom founded, ibid. Whence its 
chief Weakneſs ſprung, 49. 

SCYTRIANS 3 how they ſubſiſted, 207. 
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= {hav his Character, 4. His Conduct 
| when he intended to build- the Capita, 
160. 
THEOLOGICAL Diſputes ; when moſt. fri vo- 
lous, 244, 2419. 
= _ TisBtR1vs, diveſts the People of the Power of 
= - eleting Magiſtrates, 141. His Character, 
1 142, 164. 
* Titus VesPASIAN, bis chm 550. 12 
5 TRA] AN, his Character, 156. Accompliſhes 
. Cæſar's Project of invading” the Parthians, 
'2 <3) 7 -} Wis 
bi TREASON, to what Caſes extended by 77 be- 
ring, 138. 
I il Tainzs; how many | in Number, and their Pri- 
. vileges, 82, in the Note. 
4 TxIBUNEs 3 how employed. by the People, 
6’ The Puniſhment for treating them in- 
Jjuriouſly, 143. | 
"Me, their Origin, 2. 
-- Toxxisn Erin, its preſent State, 256. 
TYRANNY ; ; which ſort has the ſeyereſt Effect, 


139. 


VAIIN- 


ALENTINIAN, his Conduct, 185. 
VAIENS, his Conduct with reſpect to the 
Goths, 187. 
VanpaLs, emaſculated with Pleaſures, 213. 
VEIITESs, who, 19, in the Note. | 
VEsPASIAN, his Conduct, 154. ;A 
Ux10N z the true Idea of it, o. 


W 


| AR; why better to hazard an unſucceſs- 
e ful one, than part with great Sums for 
| a precarious Peace, 189. 
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